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three paired j educational systems in' Boston,. Massachusetts. The 
pftiringsc, wtfich involved the collaboration of a college/university 
with on* or morfe of the Boston public schools in carrying out school 
improvement programs^ were among 26 such collaborative arrangements 
mandated by court order in 1975 as part of Boston's desegregation 
program.. The first [volume of $ie report provides background 
information, describes the conceptual mod^L and methodology used in ' 
the study, and summarizes conclusion&^nd recommendations 4 . This* 
volume contains reports on*the v case studies of the three paired" 
systems. The pairs investigate* wjejrcr: (1) Harris University-District 
A? (2), Massachusetts College-District B; and (3) Dunfey 
University-Distriqt C. Each case s^udy describes the paired 
institutions and their settings/ explains the jstudy methodology,, 
describes projects studies in each* paired system, provides a cross ' 
project analysis of the collaborative processes involved; analyzes 
the nature of roles/functions that evolved from the collaboration, 
ancLexamines factors that contributed to program success. The 4 case 
stupfres conclude with a* discussion of the. types of knowledge exchange 
thaV occurred within the pairing-sponsored.projects. (Author/MJL) 
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Abstract 



Th ls 1 1/2 year study (1979-1981) examined factors and cpnditions 
affecting the exchange and use of 'knowledge .resources in three (of 
twenty-six) larger and more complex Pairing^ of collets/universities 
and the Boston Public Schools, mandated by dpurt order in 1975 as part 
-MJS PSton ' s de s egregat i nn c a se . It wa£ found-that knowledge exchange/ 
use for school improvement in these complex inteforganizational arrange- 
ments (collaboratives) is govemed^largely by an interaction of: .their 
structural arrangements; their particular history and environment; 
several, staged inter-organizational processes; and a discrete hierarchy ■ 
of needs and resources (with parallel risk and impact levels) . 

These Pairings were found to be highly person-dependent (versus 
product-dependent), in which individual advocacy, networking and verbal 
«Sphange are the primary modes of cost- ineffective initiation, knowledge 
flow, and knowledge use. The predominant type of educational knowledge 
flow/use was found to be situational knowledge first (47%-43%), craft 
knowledge Second (36%-41%) , ahd research knowledge, third (5%-16%) 
in the Pairings surprisingly little' use was made of available federal /state/ 
private R&D products, for school improvement'. 'Absence of sufficient 
feedback/altering mechanisms as a design flaw in the structual apparatus 
of the Pairings, was identified as the major barrier to rowing beyond 
mid-level functioning and impact. ' 

*\ . 
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PREFACE 



This is « final report of a study of factors and conditions affect- 
ing the exchange and use of knowledge resources in three (of twenty- 
six) pairings of colleges/universities and th'e Boston Public ^chools, 
mandated by court order in 1975 aVpart of Boston -desegregation case. 
. The' eighteen-month study was conducted of these (continued) * operational , ' 
^.i^im-^w^agig^l-by-^Assoeiates, Inc. of Newton, Massachusetts, 
under a contract with the Nations/ Institute of Education. 
* . The report is presented' in two volumes. Volume II consists of the ' 
three-case studies. Volume I begins with an introduction which includes: 
a statement of the purpose of the/study, definition of key terms used, 
a description of the three pairings studied, their background setting,' 
and the approach Jand 'methods used in the study. „ e then present a conceptual 
model derived .from the case, studies followed by an application o t the • 
model in 'our cross-case analysis. We then move on to a summary of te v 
conclusions, from .which we. derive recommendations for both' practitioners ' 
'and researchers c^cerned with college/university and school collaborations, j 
The details of our cross-case coding schemes/a bibliography, and' a directory 
of similar v collaboratives are included as appendices. 

The study was conducted by and with the assistance of many people. 
The three case studies.. were conducted and written separately by Roger 
Collins, Joseph Ferreira, and Linda Perrotto, They are, base.d on a 
jointly .developed N^aly tic framewdrk refined and modified through frequent 
.discussions with' me and others florin* the course of their work. Patricia 
Lawrence served as Project^oordinator assisting in all aspects of "the ■ . 
study. John D. Herzog -and George B. Thorny consultated with, us on 
design, issues and data interpretation'. Together we developed a. draft* 



cross-case analysis. This draft was revised. v and expanded into the 
conceptual model presented trough' ah independent analysis of the cases 



conducted by Joseph bV Rap^a, with the assistance of Jpihn D. Herzog 
and William J.\£enova. • 

We are particularly indebted to the many people associated with * 
J • • ' 4 

K the pairings studied, for their. time and thoughtfulness in- our interviews 

^with them. Our thanks also to Ward Mason, Project Monitor for the 

National 'institute of Education, fox* his full cooperation and support. 

However, we accept full responsibility for conclusions 3nd opinions 

expressed in this report. 



Robert Chin 

Principal Investigator 

TDR Associates, Ind. 
October, 1981 " 
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A. HARRIS UNIVERSITY AND DISTRICT A * 

1. Overview 4 „ 

{/' 

This case investigates the collaboration of^Harris. University , 
s r * 
Community District h of the City of Boston Schools, and parents of the five^ 

neighborhoods inv<plved. A description of the col-laborative partners follows. 

The University ' 

* 

Harris University is a large, urban-based, privately- funded institution 

It enrolls^ more than 25,000 students in sixteen schools <and colleges, and ranks 

* — 

as one of the largest private universities in the United States. Over 100. 
years old, Harris is changing from a regional university to one which draws 
its students from outside New England. Of ^its lj.0,000 alumni, lfess than half 
reside in Massachusetts and forty percent live outride New. England. About 
half, of the students live in university housing, indicating the degree to- wh^ich 
the University serves non-cpmmuters. More tban eight hundred students from 
seventy-seven for^icjn countries are also enrolled. 

Privately funded; with a small -endowment, the University is dependent 
on tuition which is currently set at over $5500 per year. Admissions criteria 
are high and inching fufther upward. The average entering f reshlnan— achieves 
SAT scores in the .75th percentile. The University recently has not attracted * 
large numbers of Boston high school graduates because the metropolitan area 



^is replete with other private institutions, as well as lowtost state colleges. 

All of Harris University's academic units are located within the r 
boundaries of the City. Fourteen of its colleges (i.e., all except tl?e Graduate 

Chools of Medicjne and .Dentistry) lie within the borders of Community District 
In spite of its location, the University has not had a marked orientation to- 
ward direct service to the urban community. The faculty of Harris University is 



. composed of non-local persons. For example, in the School of Education, a key 
unit in the pairing, only three of ninety-one faculty members are Boston natives 
and less than twenty percent were raised in Boston or in New England. Similarly, 
only 23% received terminal degrees at Harris University, and another 18% at 
other New England institutions. The majority of key faculty, therefore, were 
bom, raised and/or educated 'outside of the New England regiop, and these 
proportions are rising as older, "local" faculty are replaced by younger, 
non-local faculty. ^ ^ 

Harris University would not characterize itself as h^avily^involved in - 
local service, especially in urban a^eas, in spit,e of the individual coiprfutroent 
of some of its persons and departmental units. * In fact, one of the' stated 
reasons for % the President 1 s initial support of -pairing was that it would provide 
a yehicle for contributing to the community upon whose doorstep the University v 

existed. 'When H.U. ■ s^ commitment to pairing was announced in M&y, 1975, the 

* > 

President termed it ". . .an .exhilarating challenge for us and a promising 
opportunity for the Boston schools." 

"Die University is organized x>n the principles of . centralized adminis-^ 
tration and decentralized operation. Budget allocations, undergraduate admissions, 
and student activities are some of the services provided at the university level, 
but pr^ram decisions are made at the school/college level 

In the School of Education, at least, some matters are managed by .school- * 
wide committees. Both the Facultfy Council and the Administrative Council 

• * v 

scrutinize the introduction o* alteration pf new courses and review individual 

r » - f 

r. • 

faculty members' requests for tenure and/or proitotion One additional organizational 
'structure, then became impor€ant to thfe pairing program,, the Consortium Council of. ** 
the School of Education 1 s Clustering Program. J ts' development is- described in 
Section 5 of this Case Study. 



In summary, organizational arrangements within Harris University are J 
complex with respect to the pairing program. Since the' University contributes 
to the pairing by supplying faculty resources, student resources, equipment for 
use by the schools, and university facilities , virtually all organizational 1 
'levels have been engaged. - While a public show of commitment was made by the ' 
University President, his office only indirectly controls the use of university 
facilities. Similar sentiments have not been expressed by the deans o/all 
constituent schools and colleges, although some, 'especially that of- the -School 
of Education, have been highly supportive. Within the colleges ,' departments . 
varied considerably in their interest in the pairing. Many individual 
professors demonstrated their concern by volunteering their services. 

The organizational entity of the University most central to the 
^ pairing is the Collaborative Office, created in order to administer it. The 
Office's operating funds come entirely from Chapter &36; it receives space 
(one office plus a reception area) and some logistical support from the 
University. It was staffed during 1979-80 by a two-thirds time director, 
a full-time secretary, | half-time coordinator of "student- placement , a half- 
time liaison to West High Jchool, and a one-tentih-time parent liaison. 

The origins of the Collaborative Office are as follows. -When the 
(pairing began in the' summer of 1975, the Dean of the School of Education became 

Chairman of t the newly-created Coordinating Committee composed* of single 
•representatives from nine other .schools and colleges of the University, the Dean 
.and three Associate Deans from the School of Education, the director of the 
UniWsity office Vylt manages student volunteers, and an Associate Vice- 
President of the Univer^ty. The composition of the* Committee was intended to. 
reflect the expected rlTative contributions of the various units of* the ' 
yniverjftty, and. to proclaim the pairing program as a University-wide operation, - 
not a special province of the School* of Education. * ' 



During the fall, of 1975, the Dean played a double role as Harris 
(diversity Coordinator and advisor to Judge Garxity. AcWsed pf "conflict, 
of interest' 1 by BbstQn school personnel apd politicians, and by spokespersons'" ' 
from the other participating universities, he relinquished the Coordinator 
position in January 1976, replacing himself with a faculty member recognized 

rt on citizen participation. The latter, in turp, appointed a second 
niber, also knowledgeable about citizen participation and*highly' 
experienced in Boston educatiin and politics as his "Co-Coordinator". 
This woman performed day-to-day administration of the Collaborative from 1976 
to the present. She later became Director of it, with full^autonomy. 

Without question^ the key person a^t Harris University* over time has 

> 

been the Collaborative Director. Before accepting the job, she had earned 

a reputation as an organizer, technical writer, and thinker, with an under- 

standing of the requirements of funding agencies. She utilized^ these strengths > 

to provide leadership in proposal development and implementation. Her 

experiences in community work and her knowledge of the techniques of community 

analysis moved, the Collaborative to a stronger commitment to community development 

and parental participation than most other pairings in the city ultimately evinced 

The involvement of *the University has depended very heavily on the 

contributions 'of individual professors, rather than departments, colleges, or 

other uni^ts. While the President's office publicly supports the Collaborative, 

there have been no tangible rewards for participating individuals. On the 

contrary, H.U.^s system determining increments, promotion, and tenure reinforces 

research and writing, thereby systematically punishing those who divert their 

attention to service in the field. This policy has serious consequences for -9 

♦ 

those who try to recruit faculty time and energy for the schools of District A. 

^ t 

Chapter 636 monery has been used to buy released time for some faculty, but as 
it declined and salaries increased, its value as an incentive also became less. 



The Schools > ^ 

Community District A began in 1975 with 13 elementary schools (grades 
K-5), 2 middle schools (grades 6-8) and one high school (grades 9-12), serving 
a total of 6890 students. The schools were"staf fed then by an instructional 
staff of 398, 3 administrators, and 264 other school staff, plus district- of rice 
personnel, when ,the 1978-79 school year began, there were 4833 students, a' 
declined 30% ^over a 'yhree-year period. Reflecting declining' enrollments,/ 

three elementary schopls had closed and the school staff reduced by 24 teachers 

v t 

fronrl967-77 to 1978^79. 

The-^acial Composition of District A's student body in the Spring of 
1975 was 44% white) 33% black, and. 23% other minorities, antf in 1979-80 was 
27% white, 38% black, and 36% other -minorities . 

A feature of District A's, schools is the fact that the elementary 
schools are old, small, and serve an immediate neighborhood. During 1979-80 
they ranged in capacity from 100 to 400 students. A pattern of closing .the 
oldest, smallest schools, which coinci^entally served white neighborhoods, h^s 
characterized the recent past and plans fpr the immediate future. An individual ' 
school's white and hispanic student percentages tend to cov^ry with the populations 
of the neighborhood in which tfre school is l4=ated, b ut the black population 
seem^to be bearing the burden of busing disproportionately. 

- In the secondary schools of the district, and especially i"^ West 'High 
School, the black population is overrepresented, «and "other minorities" are 
underrepresented, relative to the elementary schools. There are a number of 
factors which influence school enrollments aitd racial composition in District 
secondary schools: ^ > 

, . 1) differential age-cohort distributions, with an older- " 

white population, younger black population, and. still 
younger hispani^ group; 2) existence of several private/ 
parochial schools .within the district that serve white * 
neighborhoods, including one small higft, scho6l and a 
parochial girls' ^academy; other parochial high schools 
\ outside the' district are easily " accessible by ipass £xansit; 

1 



> . 3) District H, the magnet school district, in- - • 

eludes 'more than a dozen functionally specialized . , 

high schools which a substantial number of District 
A high school students attend; 4) The district* 
^ high school includes units which .serve nondistrict \ 
s students ;^ for example, a vocational training program 
is locate^ at the high school -but is administratively . 
controlled by District F, and some bilingual students ^ 
and some special needs students at the high school ■ 
are also nonresident; these three programs total 375 
students so that only about '900 of West High's i 
students are district residents; „ 

Supning t:he combined impac t of the points above; it appears that as few as 

half of the district's 40Q .eighth graders proceed to the district high school f ' 

There -is the further possibility that they are the less qualified or less * 

motivated half of tlje distribution. Hard data on the^e matters is not available. 

The. school unit most -central to the pairing has been, and is, the District 

Office. A major component of the desegregation Order was decentralization into 

districts, requiring creation of, district offices headed by a district 



superintendent. When the pairing Began, an appointed Community District Superintend- 
ent guided the pairing through its fir£t 'few months and was 

then transferred to another district. at his request. Another person took office 
in the fall, of 1975 and remains the incumbent. This- Superintendent came to * 
the assignment after a successfuf tenure as* principal pf a large elementary 

0 school, but witji no experience at a. higher level. A Boston native, her entire 
career as teacher^ and, administrator had' fc^een in the Boston schools. —The 
Superintendent has a reputation as a person primarily concerned with basio 
skills in education. The District Office initially consisted of Superintendents 
Special Edupation Coordinator, Staff Development Coordinator, and a full-tijne 

'secretary, housed' in a small f rented 6ffice. Two years later the District Staff, 

now enlarged, moved to a small school building "whiph had "been closed due to • % * 

r * ' 

declining enrollments. , ... 
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At the level of individual schools it may be geperalized that each 
which has successfully exploited the pairing has had one or more persons ad- 
vocating engagement in it. Principals and headmasters were designated as 
pairing coordinators for theit buildings, although the High School headmaster 
officially delegated «the task to his data processing director. A few 
principals an3 headmasters took the role seriously, but most did not sustain an 
interest in. the pairing. In some of those instances, individual teachers 
became unofficial advocates of the pairing within their buildings. It must 
,be emphasized, however, that the pairing took shape during several years of 
heavy teacher and administrator "migration" within the system, as the result 
, of the Court- Order. • Both middle schools, for instance, had three headmasters 
ea<?h in the five years, an^many elementary schqels replaced their principals 
at least once. 

The Community 

District .A is located in the northwestern quadrant of Boston -^id 
comprises 'five communities. Th£ Court Order mandated parental participation in 
school' affairs, at both the^distriQt and the school building levels, specifying 

i 

in detail the structures to be used. For the District, the Community 
< District Advisory Council (CDAC) was created to advise the Superintendent and was 
intended to mirror the Council of Principals which communicated administrators 1 
concerns to the District Superintendent. 'cDAC's were originally monitored by 

r * • . 

the Court's appointed body, the Citywide Coordinating Council (CCC) . The CCC 

^ - • — - . ' ' . • , " _ 

later dissolved and the monitoring function shifted to the Citywide Parents 

* < * * c 

Advisory Council (CPAC) , create^ to oversee progress toward racial^gquality .* • 

>/ CDAC supposedly represented the community ^ broadly defined. It. initially 

included twenty members: ten parents', two students, and eight representatives of 

-> community "agencies. The teft parents were elected by parents (those with children^ " 

currently enrolled in one of the district schools) ; five elected parent members 
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were to be white and five were to be black. The high schools' Racial -Ethnic Student 
Counpil (RESa and the middle schools* Racial-Ethnic Parb^councils (REPC) elected 
the student representativ^-^rhe Court appointed the eight cStanunity representatives; 
Harris University had a reseryed seat among this group since its inception. CDAC 
elected jits own officers, including two co-chairpersons, one black, one white. Later 



Court Orders required representation from each REPC , thereby enlarging parental 
representation) and instructed that one co-chairperson be elected" by the parent 
representatives and one by the community agency members. CDAC is commonly regarded 
as the District's parent group, since*no other group exists, and since the majority 
on it are parents. (Some community agency representatives are also parents and/or 
residents of the District.) 

It proved virtually impossible to develop leadership within "£&e 4 CDAC during 
the period of the pairing. The co-chairpersons were -potentiality powerful and while 

a few incumbents achieved considerable influence, none remained&in the position for 

v *\ 

more than one 'year. In addition to a Chair, the CDAc'also controlled one paid staff 
member, called the Community Representative. Enjoying continuity of appointment 
and partial control over channels of communication, the Community Representative \ 
* initially emerged as a powerful figure in the pairing. The first occupant was a 
woman involved in political affairs and previously active jm the Home and School 

Association. After three years, the CDAC members brought pressure on her to resign, 

/ ------- — _ . _ _ __ _ _ v 

she was replaced, ,aa&d .the role was altered. A man with no previous District ties 

* \ 

* % 
served for less than a year, but redefined and strengthened the, #o!e. -He was followed 

1# the incumbent, a woman with strong ties in. the Hispanic community and well known 



in the District. * 

It is hard to* generalize abofit the characteristics of CDAC meipbers who emerged 
as community leaders: four were white, two were black, one was Hispanic; two were 

2 » 

relatively young, five were fortyish, one was elderly; two were men, six were 
women; half were*products of Boston schools; twcj^dere identified as "conser- 
vatives," one as "liberal." What they all shared was time, and a willingness 



q to work hard. Their influence on the pairing was felt primarily in the process 

14 
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of; planning, reviewing, and approving 636 proposals. Leaders spent much time 
with the Reading Coojpdiriator ^nd thd* Collaborative -Director, with, the latter 
often at the University. , * 

The court also ordered structured participation by parents at the . 
school building level. Each school elected representatives to a Racial- 
Ethnic Parents Council (REPC)* through caucuses of parents, by race, with one 
vote/per family. Three white parents were .elected by the caucus of white 1 
parents, three black parents by a b,lack parent caucus. Proportionate 'numbers 
w^re chosen by other minorities for thbse schools in which sufficient minority 

« 

students were enrolled. Middle and high schools followed' the same procedure, 
except that the bodies were larger. 

The original purposes of the REPCs, as seated by Judge Garrity, were 

"...to insure^ adequate and impartial investigation and responsible recommendations 

» * * 

on racially and ethnically oriented problems. .. ^ to'create means of communication 

between parents, students, teachers, and administrators regarding the solution £m 

o£ such problems; and to promote an environment of understanding and common , , . 

purpose among the various elements of the community so that the best available 

education may^ be offered, to all children. " These purposes were reasserted 

by the Court (6/5/75) and late£, (9 f /l/llS sustained in a rejection of a proposal 

'by the Boston Association of School Administrators and Supervisors that 

parent groups 1 input be limited to racial/ethnic problems. In fact, the 

sphere of th§. .REPCs has grown So that it now includes participation in 

preparing annual reports of progress, representation on screening committees 

, f ^ 
' "* N v "* 

to select principals and headmasters, and strengthened liaison with districts 

- * ' 

by enlarging parent itemb^rship on CDAC's to include a member from, each REPC 
in the district."; Of particular relevance to this study is the Judge's suggestion 
that "...support of participation by colleges and universities..." be considered 
as appropriate topic for REPC concern and action. 
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As. late as 1977, Judge Garrity said, "The growth' of multi-ethnic- 
parent involvement in the Boston REPC's is a basis for great hope and promise 
in the Boston school system." The judge's perception was not universally 
shared. Some REPC's defined themselves £s P. T. A. -type support groups, while* 
some wished to exceed the considerable authority given to them. Some school 
people, especially administrators, attributed great power to REPC's, but some 
attributed. non? and de^fined^REPC 1 s as nuisances. 

The mission of the REPC's was broad, and the impact of the REPC's 
and their chairs on the school-university pairing became minimal. In a few ■ 
cases, individual parents developed as strong and effective voices in their 
schools, but pairing activities were incidental to the broader range of issues 
in which they became involved. Some community leaders served on REPC's as well 
as the, CDAC, but no parental leadership emerged solely a^the result of 
engagement with a REPC. - ^ 

Operating Procedures of, the Pairing 

Activities and projects have be£n numerous, ranging from small-scale attempts 

to major thrusts and serving a minority clientele or a broad range of students. 

Ideas and proposals for spending* the District's allocation abounded from the 

beginning, so priorities were quickly established. In the pairing's earliest 

days, parents, -school personnel, and university personnel jointly determined 

nine "objectives" to 'guide allocations. These are reflected in the* 1967-77 

funding proposal, in spite of the fact that the funds were separately assigned 

/ 

to the University ($92,765) and to the schools ($120,331). Those objectives 

- v 

are: 

University Schools Combined 

1. To improve reading and related 

communication skill's* of students $7,603 * $29,471 $37,074 

2. To upgrade services for children 

and youth with special needs $9,618° $10,575 $20,193 

3. To improve the mathematip and 
■ - scientific literacy of students $8,357 $4,900 $13,257 
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University . Schools Combined 
^ 

4, To improve the motor ^ skills / physical 
development and pleasure in movement' 

of students. / - $11,850 $27,400 $39,250 

5, To strengthen guidance/counseling 
services for high schools and middle * » > 

c school students; to expand" and i 

sharpen the awareness of alternative , 

careers among high' school- students. $10,733 $34,485 $45,218 

6, To improve health care services 
for students. v 

f x 7. To^n^^ 

lingual teaching and learning in * 
• Spanish and Chinese. $3,200 $3,200 

8. Within the public housing project 

« in* the District, to improve counseling » 

— and instructional support for students 

close to home and oat 6f school (included in #5) 

9. ' .To provide, workshops to strengthen 

skills in community participation. $12,140^ $12 140 

• . I £ s ' ^ 

Objective #1 above subsumed eight different projects during the, 
1976-77 year: scoring tests and training teachers from the .Green and Berry 
Elementary Schools, a district-wide workshop for elementary teachers and parents, 
a district-wide workshop for development of a curriculum guide> a district-wide 
workshop for first grade, teachers , technical assistance for the Berry School, 
for West High School, and for development or a district-wide reading program, 
and a reading resource center for the Dunn Middle School. Objective J2 en- 
compassed four workshops for elementary teachers and intensive intervention * 
at the Berry School. Objective #3 funds provided three workshops for individualizing 
mathematics instruction at elementary and middle school levels, purchase of 
calculators for instruction at the high school, and technical assistance for 
program development. Objective #4 provided a pilot physical education program 
at "the Berry School and on-site assistance at the high school, University- 
based physical education activities for two middle schools and two elementary 
schools , tod residential' field experiences foir 200 high school andf 200 fifth 

graders in New Hampshire and Maine. 

<* 
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Objective^ #5, guidance and counseling, provided one-to-one counseling 

at Dunn Middle* School and West High school, established a demonstration Career 

Education Resource Center at BeJLl Middle School , ran four workshops for teachers > 

and three workshops for parents on problem-solving in a multicultural situation, 

• * 

and provided technical assistance for program development. To implement objective 
♦ 

#7 M workshops for bilingual teachers, to develop math/science materials and 
workshops to assist classroom teachers in meeting the needs of bilingual children 
with spepial needs were offered, and two graduate assistants helped develop, in- 
■ structional tests §nd materials for Chinese bilingual high scl/ool students , 
Finally", community participation was enhanced by the production of JF* 
newsletters and printed materials and by a seriesVof workshops for parents. 

The list of 636 activities for 1976-77 is typical of the five- 
^ear history of the pairing, although there has been a decline of physical 
education and guidance programs in 'the recent years, with a relative upswing 
in basic skills and bilingual education. 

The standard operating procedure for funded projects is for ideas 
and proposals to arise from the point of delivery, initiated either by professors 
or teachers; to undergo review by an ad hoc planning committee drawn from all 
three parties to determine* consonance with the pistrict's pre-established goals; 
and to be forwarded to CDAC for approval. Upon "si.gn-of f 11 by CDAC and an 
appropriate dplay for review at city and state levels, implementation of 
approved projects is jointly managed by the Collaborative Office of the 
University and t the Office of the District Superintendent* During operation, 
verbal progress reports are made to CDAC and written progress reports are 
sometimes submitted to university and school personnel. Finally, all funded 
projects are annually evaluated, by an outside agency , 'chosen hy BEOC. Copies of 
the evaluator's written reports^ are distributed to CDAC, discussed, and incorporated 
into the planning for the next funding cycle. Chapter 636 funds separately 
earmarked by BEOC for the school and the university have always bgen poo^K^into 
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fund. , . 

As projects developed that used non-636 funds, a similar procedure 
was utilized. For these, and even for^ non- funded activities, a high degree 
of joint planning occurs, and deliberate attempts to rationalize all activities 
under a unified set of goals and objectives and to pool resources, have 
persisted throughout the history of the pairing.' 

• a 

Methodology 

Since the purpose of this study is to investigate, knowledge exchange, 
the methodology employed derives from a definition of knowledge exchange as 



a process that can lead to knowledge utilization. That is, if bits of ' * ' 

knowledge taJc ^^^ form of assertions, then knowledge exchange consis^^of the 

back and forth transmission and sharing of assertions by two or more parties. 

*, * 

Knowledge exchange may be results in' joint knowledge assertions, written or in 

■t 

other forms, from which knowledge utilization (enactments of joint knowledge) 
might occur. 'The research strategy, then, was to enter 'the pairing at a point 
where a joint knowledge enactment (projects} had emerged, and proceed back- 
wards to determine if knowledge consensus ha^d earlier occurred, and whether 
knowledge exchange between the parties of interest help^tf to explain the 
concensus. By tracing the sending and receiving of knowledge assertions, , 
knowledge exchange leading to knowledge utilization could be inferentlpj&y* 
re construct ed . 

In thrs case/- each project funded by 636 funds required the approval 
of three parties and therefore presented a high possibility that is was the result 
of a product representing knowledge exchange, trough interviewing key role 
incumbents* especially the District Curriculum Coordinator and^the^ollaborative 
♦Director, a list of 636-funded pairing projects was 
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A number of criteria were used to select a sample of projects from the 
list for intensive study. These factors included the scope and aims of the 
. project, the school level (s) involved, and the institutionalization of the 
project's initiator. To improve comparability with the other pairings beirfg 
studied, the four projects chosen were to represent, if possible, one ^ 
activity from each of the catag&ries of basic skills teaching and tlie 
organization and dissemination of information. A decision was also made to 
focus primarily on pro jects ^involving secondary schools. 

V . 

In this pairing, the field worker quickly encountered problems 
in adhering to the design. First, the list oCprojects" was surprisingly short. 
A large proportion of funds had been allocated to "technical assistance" rather 
^than tp identifiable "projects." Second, among identifiable projects, 636 
^unds were often only partial sources of their: support, frequently even minor 



r 



sources. . v 

Only one project, labeled "Project 1: Jtovement/Multicultural Program* 1 
in the following pages, and operating at the elementary school level', derived 
i\s major support from 636 funds. Since its ^goal of serving the needs of 
bilingual students fell into the category of educational equity, it was selected 
for further study. 

Project 2 : Developmental Reading at West High School , did not receive 
its major funding from 636, but identifiable components of the overall 
enterprise were funded by 636. Since the total project was devote^ to basic 

skills, had a broad scope, and was confined, to a secondary school, it was 

_ . _ '_ \ 

included for further study. y 

One project involving the development and dissemination of a parent 

• t 



„ handbook fell intcT&tiie category of information dissemination, but data on its 
development were not sufficiently available to the researcher. 

< 

1 
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As the researcher moved about the pairing, he became aw^re that the* 

fact that representatives of parents had "signed off M on a project;- did not 

ve'rify that they had been full partners in planning it but rather constituted 

* 

acknowledgment and approval of an agreement achieved by the university and the 

S * ' 

school. The research for us then narrowed to projects in which two-party 

• «* 

* • * , 

knowledge exchange could be initially inferred and perhaps documented through 

* \» * 

later' research. * -/* 

'Project 3: District Reading Support Team was chosen for inclusion 
$ven though a clearly defined knowledge enactment situation in it 1 could not 
be identified. The District Office initiated this -pro ject , but representatives 
£>f the University participated 'in planning and participated in significant 
knowledge exchange ,by providing technical assistance and training workshops. 

Project 4: Student Placements is included as an example of a larg6- • 
scale Attempt at knowledge exchange, and because it required initial and 
continual efforts at consensus between the two parties. It also fits into, th^ 

l selection grid as an instance of direct assistance to~students <anjd schools) . 

' • \ ' . . ^ 

Project 5': Other Pairing Activities, summarizes the full range of 
collaborative ventures between the University and the schools which occurred 
largely as the result of the pairing order. Th£ir range illustrates also 
the> productivity of the "technical assistance" mode which has characterized the 
0£>era4?ion of this pairing. ^ 

In tracing. 'all activities/ the same data collection procedures were' 
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used. \Tbe researcher first interviewed "key informants" often including the 
Curriculiqn Coordinator ahd the Jfellaborative Director, in order to gather 
background \^n formation on a project and to identify a sample of participants. 
Thess were then intensively interviewed,! usually at their place of work. 

-/ 

At least six participants were interviewed for each project. Relevant dqrcuments 
were systematically accumulated and reviewed, and observations were made whenever , 

1 V " ' ? ' 

feasible. Raw. da^ta "consists of field notes and typed transcripts of ta£e 
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* recordings of interviews. l m 
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2. -Project 1: Movement/Multicultural .Prog ram * 

Harris University ^ bistrict A * ^ ( ^ 

1 The Frese Elementary School began Us Movement/Multicultural Proqram in 
I January 'of 1979, and ended the progra^ in May of 1980. in that period of time* 
the program provided direct services to a total of 300 children via an 
instructor, Ms. Alecia Vasquez, who was hired by the University Collaborative 
f Office Using chapter* 636 funds, to serve two days a week at the Frese School . 
and two days in a school (the Roosevelt) in another district. "At the Frese 
School, Ms. Vasquez provided- 'instruction in physical education and movement in ■ 
the gymnasium, and outdoors when weather permitted. Fu^l classes came to her 
from the following regular classrooms in 1979: ' two kindergarten classes, three 
first grades (one bilingual) : Each class received one forty-five minute 
period -of instruction per week. During 1979-80, only one bilingual first grade 
class participated plus a , special needs group. The classroom program' included • 
typical elementary- level physical education activities, with special emphasis 
on music and danqe in the kindergarten and first grade and reflected tost* vasquez • s 
interest- and training in the identification and treatment of perceptual motor 
problems. N» 

The origins of this project extend to the 1976-77 school year -wheri' the 
first deliberate attempt at systematic multicultural .education began at the'\ 

. m " V 

Berry Elementary School. The Berry School is located in predominantly tiispanic 

A 

neighborhoods, and prior to desegregation had been actively supported ^^hispani^ 
^parents. ^Wi^th the help of the Harris University liaison with Berry School, and * \ 
with tl^e^support of parents, the teachers and principal arranged classes so that 
, bilingual classes .ind English-speaking classes were ( "paired" with each oth^r, 
throughout the school. Paired classes were, next to 'each ather,' witji connecting 
doors, and the teachers planned and conducted joint activities. Simultaneously,- 
bilingual kindergarten classes were installed at the Berry by ..the central school 
administration. Presented, with this structure, htft without a well-developed 
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program, the Berry teachers asked for help in designi'no, a comprehensive 

* ' . v 1 ' ' 1 ( ' k 

bilingual curriculum. - ^ V 

During* the 1977-78 school year, the Harris University Collaborative 

Office provided funds for A "pajrt-time bilingual curriculum expert, Mr.1^ 

\ 

Jorge Torres'* After familiarizing himself wrth the District, 'and offering * 
his services, ttr. Torres began to work with the Berry kindergarten teachers. 
With support and pressure from parents, the kindergarten teachers were eager, 
to use the^services provided by Mr, Torres, However, the teachers perceived 
no further need for Mr, Torres at the Berry School, in spite of his repeated 

offers, % . * 

/ 

Mr* Torres hoped that other District schools would be inspired by the 

/ 

Berry expedience ancl he tried to engage them in bilingual curriculum wqrH, with 
no takers, frustrated and somewhat embittered, he .began to believe that District 
teachers had no real desire for innovation or even improvement. He felt 
perceived as a sourcfe qf funds, not of expertise. He ascribed a compliance 
mentality in the teacltfers, and felt that "planning" usually came afte* the fact, 

* s 

It was duririg this period that some of the Frese School teachers 

responded to Mr. Torres' 1 and the University's offers of assistance. The 

bilingual classes at the Frese School were tnen physically and socially separated 

from the rest jaf the school, on the top floor of the building. The bilingual 

... ^ - f 

teachers and sbme of the classroom teachers disliked the segregation of the 

bilingual children agd were looking for ways to reduce it. 

*, ' «> 

' Several originally independent threads must be woven together to 

follow the. development of the project from this poirit. One concerns the Frese 

teachers' attitudes towards working with student teachers, particularly Harris 

University student teachers. Ms. Martha Pritchard, a leader within th'e Frese 

faculty, state? the matter succinctly: 

I think throughout the school the basic philosophy is 
1 that student teachers are more work. 

17 
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The staff was especially unenthusiastic about Harris University students because 
of a recent change in University policy that eliminated tuition voucher stipends 

for supervising teachers (see Project 4: Student Placement), and because of 

— >. 

unspecified "ba^' experiences with Harris students and supervisors, ' 1 
t / 

Ms.* Pritchard again: 

^ ... (initially, the, program with Harris University was that 

on the teacher level" there was not a great deal of enthusiasm 
about taking student teachers. They'd had problems with > 
them in the past. 

Ms. Pritchard had been an active supporte of practice teachers in her 
special needs clashes, but "she was unusual among her colleagues. c 

The University, however, was particularly^ interested in placing 
student teachers at.Frfcse, since it was one of the schools formally included 
in Harris 1 then-new l*Clustering'Vor Consortium, which potentially embraced 
all of the schools in the pairing (again, see Project 4). To the teachers, howeve 
internal arrangements at Harris were obscure. The -University 1 s staunchest 
supporter, Ms. Pritchard, remarked: 

<* 

». 

J ***** 

think the basic problem between Harris University and .the 
school right now is communication direct communication. \ " 
see a- real need at the beginning of the school year for someone** 
- in an administrative position at the Collaborative office, to 
come directly and speak to £hb to£al stafef: this is what 
we're about; this is wher^ the money comes-^f rom; and this ^ 
is how you cfet the money... ahd .you have to use basic terms t ^ ' 
^>J L. ^j$^^ Ji- fr^\ ou take so' man^ student* teachers, you get 'so 
~" ^^^^pSS^^ey^. *' , J 

The Collaborative director spoke about student teachers to the Faculty Senate, 

but not to the entire staff, and the visit had little impact. It Was 

apparent that* some incentive (s) had to <be arranged to get *the support of 

even a few volunteers to work with student teachers. t 

The teachers, meanwhile, were beginning to express tHieir needs for 
ok « 

relief from a hectic schedule- awd to unburden themselves of duties for which* 
they felt inadequately prepared, tts. Tritchard polled the staff and found 

4 \ ' 
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that^they had greatest interest in assistance in the teaching of music, art, 
and physical education, , At about the same^time, Mr, Barnes, the Principal, 
-succeeded in acquiring usable gymnasium facilities and equiprqpnt, but no 

...... c 

instructional personnel trained in this area. 

A plan was generated — its specific authors have not been identified — 
to installs program of music and movement that integrated bilingual and 
monolingual students. J The Collaffcorative Office hired a qualified instructor, 
who at the last minute became unavailable. Suddenly, the plan itself was in 
jeopardy, as were the .small amounts- of good will and tixist toward the - 1 
Collaborative *and the University that had been generated in the plannirrg process. 

At this juncture, Mr. Torres encountered Ms. Alecia Vasquez, a Cuban 
native interested "in bilingual education, and a( recept Ed.M. graduate of 
the Department of Movement, Health, and Leisure of the Harris School of Education. 

+ « 

Ms. Vasquez was well- trained, well-recommended, and with the kind of personality 
that would likely be acceptable to the Frese teachers; further, she was looking 
for a new- job. Fortuitously, irf- the person of Ms. Vasquez, all of the assorted 
. interests coalesced': the school, people wanted a physical education program of 
student teachers; the University wanted student placements ^and to a lesser degree 
a bilingual presence, and was wiling to support a physical education operation 
in order , to attain its greater goals; Mr. Torres wittfied to continue the development 
of bilingual programs J^the District, and was happy to use "movement'* as a vehicle 
and simultaneously to assist the University to expand its Consortium-. > 
From the Frese teachers* perspective, the Movement/Multicultural Program 
was linked with the placement of student teachers. They saw it as payment for 
services rendered, ^in lieu of tuition vouchers. Ms. Vasquez, developer and 
implementer of the program, explained it this way: 

A . 

I understand that Harris University sends student 
teaqhers here, and we provide them s^j^ices, like a 
. bridge between one and the other. 4 * 

^ \ * 
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Yet the relationship between the Collaborative (the pairing) And the * 

* * * ° 

Consortia (Harris 1 student placement network) remains mysterious, even to 

the best informed teachers. Witness .this exchange with Ms, pritchardf 

Fieldworker : Actually, there are two things going on; one is 
^the Collaborative, and the other is what they call the Clustering ' - 
Program (th^ Consortium) . I don't blame the teachers for not \ 
<^rj understanding the distinction, 

\ K * 

Ms. Pritchard: I'm not quite clear on it, either. I mean, Alecia)' s 
funding is not coming, ,fror^the Collaborative, iVs coming from the ^ 
Clustering? Or vice versa? I think it^s <rice ver'ste. * 

>' 

It remains true to this day that University leaders refer to th6 project * ^ * . 

as ''Multicultural' 1 and school people refer to is as "Movement". For example, 

the University Coordinator said: " , a 

" n We're doing a project at the Frese School on 'motor skills ^ 

for bilingual students.* >% s 

Also, the Interim Evaluation Report described the project as a: 

' ) • 

Multicultural Physical* Education Program, intended as a pilot 
program in bilingual education. 



On the other hand, Ms. Vasquez said: 

( " v 

What I understand from the Principal and others here is my ^ 
s Vole is a physical education instructor. 

t >«* 

# Further, ' her self-evaluation report is entitled, "Movement Program Evaluation.". 

Despite the conflict of ideas as to what to^c^l the project, it ^ ^ 

was 7 successfully implemented and teachers and university personnel are proud 
of it. This success i& due largely to the individual efforts of Alecia -Vasquez, 
who organized the plan without broad-based support from the school. staff / and 
wrote the objectives. The 1978-79 objectives were t<5T-*\ 

1. introduce basic neuromuscular skills concentrating on fine 
and^cjross motor development; . * 

2. develop physical fitness by t means of activities Vhich are selected 
to increase vigor and vitalfty; 

> 

3. -idervtify, and if possible correct, perceptual motor problems of 

respective age groups; * • 

20 . % 
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c 4.. provide through physical education activities an opportunity 

to integrate bilingual and 'English-speaking children in order, 
to develop better communication and interaction among them; 

5, develop and recognize the need that students hav« to perform 
cooperatively in order to attain their goals. 

6, expafnd communication channels 'for presenting the school to 
parents and the public. 

In the first year it was optional for teachers- to participate, but one 

who volunteered her class was required to remain in the gym while instruction 

was provided. All of the .participating teachers initially conformed to this 

" ~ v 

rule, but by May only a few .were staying with their glasses. During the 
second year, the ^requirement was dropped. . 

During 1979-80, the list of "purposes" shrank to four, through the 
omission ^of tlie two last objectives of the previous year. The new objectives 
were to: 

0 

1. increase non-verbal communication skills by means of movement education; 

2. develop and practice basic neuromuscular skills; 

3. identify and. if possible correct perceptual motor problems^; - 

4. provide through the movement program an opportunity to integrate 
bilingual with En^ish-speaking children* 

In both years, the bilingual objective was obviously secondary. 

It wa§ met in practice by scheduling one, "regular" class and one bilingual class, 

of the same grade levels, simultaneously in the gym. Ms. Vasquez offered the same 

lesson to both groups, speaking in both English and Spanish. This proved too 

difficult for her to manage, since it produced class size of 40 to 50 children. 

In the second *year, -then, only one bilingual class receives this physical education 

r ' ' , i 

on a regular basis. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

The Frese project was operated almost entirely at and by the local school. 
Except for supplying financial and logistic support to Ms, Vasquez, and Mr, 
Torres interaction with Ms. Vasque?, the Collaborative Office had little 
influence on the operation. Parents played no role in thte design or im- 
plementation of the program. ^Jt was operationally shaped, and its objectives were 
altered by the teachers and the principal at the Frese School. The result 
was that multicultural aspects faded into the background. 

If one takes a broad view of knowledge utilization, this project 

illustrates the difficulty of transferring a successful operation from one 

school to another. The collaboration of hispanic parents, classroom teachers, 

and the principal of tt^ Berry School, and the Collaborative Office of the 

University, led to a successful and institutionalized bilingual curricula 

there. However, these ends were not achieved at tfhe Frese, despite a less 

challenging goal and participation of^eme of the same people who collaborated 

at Berry. The conflict between school people who wanted "movement n , and 

Collaborative Office people who wanted "multicultural" caused both to compromise.* 

The absence of parents as viable third parties did allow the conflict to 

continue. Ultimately, the school people's interests prevailed: multicultural 

education waned. It is interesting to note that Ms. Vasquez conducted a 

similar program in "a third school outside the District. This program was 

described as effective by knowledgeable observers. Asked to compare the two 

cases, Ms. Vasque2 attributed the good results elsewhere to "the parents (who) 

cure strong, vocal supporters at the Roosevelt, and I just never could get the 

parents interested here". When asked about the REPC groups in both cases, 

Mr. Vasquez said: 

^hey have councils there (the thir4 school) that 
meet. I've seen them and I've talked to some of them... 
They are active in a way .. .They 've been gearing the 
students there s$> they can go to aquariums, field 
trips, and to ballet performances, which is excellent... 
^ This council has been actively involved in getting the 
kids out of school so they can experience different things 
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and I think that's been very successful so far. 

•o 

When askf£ about the Frese, Vasquez said: 

I don't know. I don't know if they have a council or ryot. 
Martha doesn't either, so apparently they don't. I dort't 
think they have ctt\e. I've never seen anything mentioned 
about them. 

Informal parental involvement at the two schools was also/ different • 

/ - - 

At the Frese School Alicia had no interaction with parents "except last J> 

*year they asked me to dance with them. and I did a dance, and we performed, 

and the parents came." When asked, "How many parents came?", Alecia 

responded, "One hundred and fifty, or more. This place was packed. At 

the Roosevelt School parents are coming in all the time- I think it's mostly 

because they're hispanics and not Americans, because they're more interested 

in working with the kids, and they have involvement with school affairs there." 

It JLs possible that parents can be -pivotal in the resolution of conflicts , 

between teadhers and University staff. Parental invAvement might have altered 

the development ft of this project so that the multi^ltural element was 

retained*. In actuality, the school controlled implementation with little 

> * 

opposition. 

This project is an example of forced cooperation. As the University 
'and the District planners expended the realm of collaboration initial "target" 
schools/ bargaining replaced genuine cooperation. University representatives 
felt they they ought to expand Collaborative activities to other schools in the ' 
District, and secondarily keep a multicultural presence. Tile school wanted a 
tangible expansion of services provided by the University." Both were able to 
shape the J^pject^ initially to satisfy their needs. But the District Curriculum 
Coordinator summed up^he ultimate -situation well when she said, "(The University 
Coordinator) sees this as the start of a school-wide program using physical education 
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as a multicultural program* I jfon't think teachers^ view it as the start of 
a multicultural program. Especially if you 1 re teaching in this District 
whejre there's no planning and development time for anybody, they're looking 
for people to come in and give them a break. They don't see this physical 
education as part of a multicultural program. " 
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3. Project 2: Developmental Reading at West High School 
Harris University - District ^ 

West High Schools Developmental Reading Program was fully implemented 

r- ■ 

/ 

in 19*76-77, and it continues today as a seemingly permanent component of the school's 
program. Its creation and implementation involved a combination of 636 funds and 
School Department money. The present Analysis will give closer scrutiny to 



those aspects of the program which depend on 636 support. 

In the fc>rpgranu's present form, which has changed little since its 
inception , all ninth and tenth grade students take instruction in reading, 

. . . ^ • • 

ranging in focus from remediation to enrichment, and some eleventh and twelfth 
graders also participate on a voluntary basis. Reading classes meet five times 



a week. Two Hoffman Reading Laboratories are used, each staffed with a reading 

* / 
teacher and teacher aide, together serVin£ about 200 students, all o£ whom are 



reading three or more years below grade level. .Diagnosis is cpnducted at ppint 

of entry to the ninth grade, and assignments are made to one of five levels: * 

1. 'Reading Lab Classes: Students reading at approximately Grade 6 

level and below. Both individualized and small group instruction 
is provided in the lab by specialists. 

The other four levels are taught by members of the English Department , some of 

whom a^e certified in reading. 

2. Reading Skill Classes: Students reading at sixth grade level. 

3. Reading Comprehension Classes: Students reading at seventh grade level. 

4. Critical Readirtg Classes; Students reading at or abo.ve ninth grade level*. 

5. Advanced Reading and Composition: Tenth grade students who did well in 
Critical Reading in Grade 9 and who should acquire advanced reading and 

N writing skills in preparation for college. 9 

The Reading Lab Classes are supported by 636 funds , with space and standard 
classrooih equipment for the Labs supplied from District funds. The University's 
636 monies lease-purchase the Hoffman materials , and the District's 636 funds pay 
the* salaries of two reading teachers and two reading aids. -Th^ge arrangements 
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have remained essentially unchanged over four years of ^operation. Total costs, 
however, grew 22%,, from $46)000 in 1976-77 to more than $56,000 in 1979-80, because 
of increases in staff .salaries. This increment in funds allocated to the program 
indicates^the strength of the school's and the District's commitment to it, 
and its high <level of acceptance as a pairing operation. 

The* origins of the high school developmental reading program go back to 
the beginning of the pairing, in the summer of 1975, Harris University hosted 
a workshop for University and District faculty and for parents of District A. Jr 
This group of more than 100 persons considi^ed District needs and attempted to 
establish priorities .*#One topic of great interest was improvement of reading 
skills. It was felt that the pairing could be well utilized by focusing 
on reading for middle and high school students. Later, the focus narrowed 
to the hi qW school level, primarily because of the enthusiasm of the high 
school teacher^, especially of the English teachers from West High School. 

During several weeks of the summer workshop about 25 people representing 
the High School faculty (most English teachers),, parents with an interest in 
reading, and representatives of Harris 1 Department of Reading met together to 

explore needs and possible courses of action. It was decided that a diagnosis 

* i 

of the students would be conducted in the fall and that a workshop in the teaching 

• . i 

/ 

of reading would be offered to West High School tjfeachers by faculty from the 
School of Education. ^ / / 

The summer activities ended on a high note of enthusiasm and hope. 
One participant^, a professor in the Reading Department, said, "We got paid,^ 
they got paid, and as a result, the people were really cheerf ul. and positive , 

and we had a*profitable workshop." The summer period was also useful for the 

^ / 
exchange of information^. The three parties got to know each other, and began 

to develop trust. One \f ^he reading professors recalled: "As a matt£* of fact, 

(another professor) and I had done some workshops at the Dunn School, and I 

think it was because we had established a relationship with -people at the Dunh 
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that some of the oteher teachers got to trust us." m Another reading professor who 
participated said, "They got paid but got n6 credit. That's what I meant by 
morale ijeing^ extremely high. We came in at '9:00 a.m. and stayed through the day." 

As has been planned during the summer, two university professors shared 
responsibility for conducting teacher 'training workshops that started in January, • 
1976. The workshops were offered in the High School library one afternoon a week 



for the balance of the 1975-76 school year. There were fifteen regular participants 
with .others dropping in less regularly. One professor's workshop jwas directed at 
teaching reading within English classes, the other's at the improvement of reading 
within the context of other classes (e.g. mathl science, automotive shop). Neither 
the University nor school personnel received any compensation or academic credit 
for their participation , although the teachers were later awarded "inservice 
credit" through the efforts of the District Reading Coordinator (later, District 
Curriculum Coordinator). One of the "professors said, "It was strictly a 
professional workshop." Interest and morale remained hi^h and, in the opinion 
of one of the professes, "I thought is was as successful as an^ inservice course 
I've ever done." f ' 

During the fall of 1975, one of the professors (who also chaired the 

» department) assisted the High School English Department to d^yelop procedures for 
... . - 4 

diagnosing the reading skills of students, in conjunction with a pistrict-wide 
reading diagnosis effort then going on, t at all grade levels. The University supplied 
'jointly selected test materials, the teachers administered the tests, and the 
University scored them and returned' results to the" teachers. The diagnostic ^test, 
generally used to. tftet* reading, abilities up to Grade 8, revealed that 279 of 754 
students tested were reading below' grade level/(37%) . More t£an half of the x 
freshmen, one tfiird of the sophomores and junjlors, and one qypfter of the seniors 
were significantly below grade level. These data alarmed tfre teachers since the 

numbers of deficient students were more than could be served. Planning which led 

\ • ' • "\ 

to the present Developmental Reading Program was completed during the spring semester 
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^ of 1976. The program became a formal 636 proposal and the necessary monies 
were approve^/ in late May. The proposal was made by the District, drafted fcy 
the District Reading Coordinator. The University Coordinator summarized the 
funding strategy: 

f We made the agreement that the District- would pick 

^ up the basic skills staff — that that was their 

main responsibility and we would support and encourage 
that.... The reading is a tfood example of where we pro- 
vided every support we could... In this ca^e it was .the 
University support role for* a bona fide school 
responsibility. 

Materials were ordered , staff* members were hired, space was arranged, ancl 
student schedules were made. In spite of experiencing pome of the mix-ups , 

/ ' 

such complex arrangements usually entail, the program got underway 1$ December of 

* j 

1976. . . 

Also during the fall of 1975, the University offered the services of its 
reading clinic to twenty West High School students who were released, from classes 
and bussed to ":he University three times per week. Although this activity was 
not funded by / 636, it helped to build collaboration and providfd immediate, 
direct service to the jnost needy students. 

The appointment of a District Reading Coordinator was also of significance 
in the development of the High School Reading Program. The' Reading Coordinator 
. £uickly H became an eager supporter and an enthusiastic participant in planning, 
whichwhelpefcf^o^jj^in and keep the endorsement and the support of the Community 
District Advisory Council (CDAC) . The Reading Coordinator's incorporation of thje 
Program into rier District-wide (K-12) reading plan not only legitimated it, 
but added an external rationale for its existence. Another reading laboratory 
was soon installed in one of the middle schools, a third was. scheduled to be set 
up at the second middle school. The High School's laboratory was clearly 
an authentic component of a District-wide campaign. a 

/ In the earliest stages of the Program, 636 funds underwrote the summer 

-» • 
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workshop.- The University used them to reimburse its faculty members for & 



\ 



participating in theAe three weeks of day-long planning sessions with school * 

♦ 

perspnnel and parents from District A. Although the University staff attending 
came from many departments of the School of Education, as well as other units of 

> v - ' • * • 

1 » « 

the University (e.g., School for the Arts, Liberal Arts, Nursing, etc.), only 

h 

Education's .Department of Reading and Language directly contributed__to the Reading 

Program. The Pairing Office's Director supplied technical assistance and played 

a central £ole in securirvg funds to purchase the-HoffmSti Laboratory materials. 

- •••• . * 

Arrangements for enlisting and assigning school personnel were varied. 
In the earli^t stages, the District Superintendent recruited volunteers from 
all schools, grades K-12, fo£ the summer planning workshop. After the workshop, 
initiative rested with the High School faculty, especially its English Department. 

• \ ' • ' • ' 

The Chairmaji of the High School English Department was never, fully involved, but 
made no attempt to discourage forward movement. Two High School teacljgrs provided 
unofficial leadership in join^p^an^ing witt) the University and with the Distri 
Office. One of them has continued to be the primary contact person for the H^jh 
School faculty wording on this project. ♦ „ — 

In early 1975, the current District Superintendent replaced the incumbent 
who had participated in the summer planning as District Superintendent. The new 
Superintendent immediately appointed a Reading Coordinator for the District, 
who quickly and enthusiastically promoted further development of the high school 
reading program, wrote the proposal, and saw it through at the city and state levels. 
She also earned the respect of school and University faculty by attending the 
1976 training workshops. 

^ Later, the Heading Coordinator enrolled in courses of the Reading Department 

V 

at the University and eventually matriculated in its doctoral program. Although 
the Reading Program remained identified Vith the High School faculty, -the Reading 
Coordinator succeeded in meshing it with the District -wide plan for reading ' 
improvement, and in its form it resembled the work begun in the middle schools. The 

ER^fc , " g- 




District, through the efforts of Reading ^gpordinator, allocated a considerable 

portion >of its 636 funds ^to 'pay the salaries of the two reading teachers and the 

> « 

two reading aides added at the High School. The Reading Coordinator with one of 
the High School English teachers, became heavily ; iijyolv6d in' jointly investigating 
and s£l6cting the 'particular methods and materials for the Laboratory. 



In its. overall pattern, then /implementatipn involved a 'high degree of collaboration 

\ ' J ' ^ * • , 

between the High School and the District, with the assista©c6 of the University. . » 

' . \ ' 

m With\Ln the High Schopl, also, there is evidence of the*engagement of 
several organisational units. All members of the English Department became involved, 
as did members hf other academic departments (e.g.*, Science, Business, Industrial 
Arts) who were we\Ll enough represented in the r workshops to be at least minimally 
informed, about the^ Program. Further, the Faculty Council was supportive of its 
development. The Headmaster negotiated with administrators at the 'Central Office 

\ ■ » , ' . • ■ • ' 

(downtown) and achieved two important concessions: allocation of two classrooms 

plus a large storage toom to the Reading laboratory, and alteration of student 

\ ' * ~ 

^jaCkftdules so that each , ninth and tenth grade student could be required to/add 

: . - ' ' - ' 

reading to his/her course load. • , * 

~- ✓ 



Organized parent groups w£re not directly involved in planning, 



^ but provided support and /endorsement . The Racial-Ethnic Parent Council (REPC) 



J* 



at the High School * was informed and apjsroved'of theplans for the Reading 
Program. „ One parent whcJ had been involved in the first "summer workshop, who 
later begame an. REPC menjbex, and who still later became an aide in the Reading 
' Lab said, "The REPC was not involved, "as a group, in the planning stages, but 

/• * 

, ' they provided general support, were pleased with the planning, and were 

* enthusiastic in endorsing it to the CDAC for. their sign-off. 11 CDAC became , 
engaged at those junctures when its approval was needed to secure 636 funding. 
^ On those 4 occasions they sought information, including REPC's position on the t 
- proposal, discussed the issues, and formally voted to endors§ the 636 

t 

q * r 3o \ 
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Planning Committee ' s request. A parent who was at that time on CDAC 

and later became a member of REPC, remains satisfied. "I must 

say that the Reading Program up in the High School has been superb." 



■X 
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4. Project 3: District Reading Support Team 
Harris University - District 

District A's Reading Suppprt Team began during the 1976-^77 

^chool year. Its goals are to build a structured network to Coordinate the 

"efforts of each school in "the District', to stabilize the reading curriculum, 

and to provide a resource network for teachers within schools and amqng schools. 

s ■ * 

The Reading Support Team is a District- wide project, in contrast . 
to most^projects which are based in single school buildings; it is primarily 
operated by the District Office. While not organized aas 3 joint effort with the 
University, Harris has been. involved and supportive, and the project's roots 
go back to the pairing. 

The Reading Support Team's structural design is relatively simple, which is 
probably one df its virtues* Each school building in the district has an appointed 
"reading coordinator " usually the reading specialist if the school has one, other- 
wise a teacher with. training and interest in reading. All reading coordinators 
gather two days per month to meet with' the District Reading Coordinator District 
Office. These are full-day meetings, and the reading coordinators are released 
from other duties for the days. 

The' Reading Support Team's functions are to develop a District-wide 
' reading curriculum, to coordinate the use of the District's reading resources, 
and to provide on-site Instructional support within eactf>builSing. Their regular 
activities include the planning of* skill-building units with ciassroom teachers, 
demonstration of effective techniques, and conduct of workshops within their 
buildings as well as District-wide. 

Beginning in the 1976-77 school year, and in every funding cycle since, 
the Reading Support Team has received 636 funds. The salaries of substitute t 
teachers for two days per month for ten months ($7,60tf in 197&-77) are funded 
by -636 and a smaller budget* for materials ($2,600 for reading tests in 1976-77) 
is also included . \ , \ ' 
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During November and Devember of 1975, the District Reading coordinator, 
Ruth Palmer, surveyed the needs of teachers regarding reading curriculum, 
materials, and programs. The results are summarized in the 1976-77 proposal. ■? 
Most teachers saw a need for: 

1. ^ an organized program t>f reading, with support services available; 

* -2. on-site help in teaching of reading — specifically, teachers wanted 
consultants, aides, and volunteers to assist in the program; 

3. remedial reading teachers; 

4. a materials resource center, "located in the District, from which materials 
not readily available in the schools could be borrowed for use in classrooms; 

5. adoption of standardized^ reading materials throughout the District; 

6. availability of materials spanning instructional levels in each classroom; 

7. ; provision of. workshops to improve their ability to diagnose and deal 

with learning disabilities in 1 reading, and to enhance their general 

competence to teach reading. 

Ate* 

< m* r 

Parents 1 perceptions coincided^ith the teachers 1 . During, the spring of 



1976, CDAC and building REPC's sponsored a series of parent seminars designed to 
inform parents and give them a^ppportunity to express concerns and clarity their 
educational priorities, the parents cleanly st^atecj'two areas of need: clarification 
of attitudes affecting relations among^rftffferent social and ethnic groups, and 
improvement of basic skills. 

Because of the expressed needs of teachesss^and of parents, and with the 
dramatically poor results of thd^Wefe* High School's diagnostic test as background, 
(see Project 3) , the District, University, and JEDAC formed a Joint Committee arid ' 

4 

their rilfne-person core planning team prepared a statement of formal goals, 
objectives, and activities. The Joint Committee was probably also influenced 
by tl^Superintendent's call in 'the fall of 1975 for a city-wide effort at 
improvement in basic skills. 

The Joint Committee listed two broad^ goals for the basic skills program: 
^^nproving studfent competence in^eading,, communication skills, math, and computational, 
skills in grades K-12$ "and expanding and strengthening instructional resources 
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Available to students in classrooms..- .One of the three objectives which flowed 

*. r 
* 

from the two goals was "to improve the reading and communication skills of 
K-12 students (as measured by test results) by assisting teachers in using 
' test results for diagnostic/prescriptive instruction and by establishing a 
laboratory program for 325 West Hicfh Schpol students'*. One of the specific 
activities listed as a mean of attaining th4s objective was the Reading Support Team. 

During the spring of 1976 , fifteen classroom reading teachers participated 
in two week-long workshops conducted by the District Reading Coordinator 
in which, they developed a K-12 curriculum guide in reading and acquired additional 
skills in diagnosing student^ weaknesses and prescribing instruction in reading. 
One member of the University's Reading Department attended daily and participated 
as an active member of the group, making input or bringing materials and specialized 
persons when requested by the group. These workshops were conducted at a 
retreat center located close to the District Office. 

Most teacher participants in* the two weeks of workshops later became 
members of the Reading Supp&rt Team. Four oS^the teachers who were ^interviewed 

felt that- the workshops were very successful in providing information, enabling t 

i 

participants to share ideas wit^i each other, and in establishing relationships 
which carried over beyond the workshops. jr 

It was primarily, at the insistence, of the teachers^ that the Reading Support 

Team was created to establish permanently the network of relationships which had 

* r ^ • * v. • 

developed in the workshops. One^reading coordinator described the Reading Support 

* «• * * * 

Team: ^ 

* * 

t We basically got together to be able to communicate 

with our colleagues on various levels, j^ike elementary 
school people talking to middle school /people , talking 
i to high school people.... It gave lis aiv opportunity 

<>to get to know reading colleagues much better. ♦ .. I * f 

looked upon the reading support team as a wonderful 
opportunity once a month to talk to people about some- 
„ thing that's in my field. Usually in ^schools. . .you're 
very much alope in being the only Reading person trying 
to get your message across to jpeople who are basically 
content -oriented. I find it to^be a wonderful 
pro'fessional support. ^ 



» On several occasions, the Chair brought speakers to the team meetings 

for special topics and arranged for the team to visit other 'Schools. Enthusiasm 

4 

ran so high that the teachers were willing to continue after the workshops 
without 1 pay. ^ * 

; ' In addition to the good feelings and the hopes for positive results which 

were important to establish at that point in the implementation' of the Court 
Order, a very useful network had been 'established. In addition, the workshop 
♦produced important substantive outcomes. Participants chose two basal reading 

i 

texts after a thorough investigation of* available possibilities, and they 
committed the District tp a policy of "leveling" to accomodate the individual 
needs pf students. In summary, the workshops directly responded to points 
five and six of the teacher needs assessment: the adoption of standardized 
reading materials throughout the District, and the provision for spanning ths 
instructional levels present. in a given classroom/ The workshops also made 
general progress in building a coherent, curriculum in reading (point one). 

Tfre creation of the> Reading Support Team flowed from the desire to ^fill 
other fleeds cited by the* teachers : to make support services available, to 

i * . i 

prbvide. on-site help in the fqpa of in-hOuse consultants, and to provide , . 

* * * 

continuing workshops , in which participants could 'acquire additional skill at 

diagnosing and dealing with learning disabilities, and improve their teaching 

techniques in reading. The form and details of the project were developed by 

* «* * * 

the District ^Reading Coordinator with cohsultation from a Harris University 
» professor, andlargely written into proposal fomf by thS University Coordinator. 
The 636 prdpos^l for 1976-77, contained a well-documented case for the project 
and a detailed list of xfoals, objectives, activities, ,and suggestions for evaluation 
strategies. The, Reading Support Team proposal was scrutinized and approved at 
£ive levels of the proposal review process. < 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The significance of this project lies primarily in that it constituted 
a shift in locus of operation and that it embodies new organizational arrangements. 
For the first time a district-wide project had been launched, meaning that 
school-based projects operating with only tlie endorsement of the District and the 
University were not to be the exclusive model. The Reading Support Team is 
clearly the creation of the District Office, with the help of the University and 
of the' individual schools. Other "District-wide M projects are, in reality, 
only base'd in several schools simultaneously and are not genuinely in the 
service of the articulated goals of the entire District. * The usual style of 
operation for the Team was for the District Coordinator of Curj^ulum and 
Competency (originally the District Reading Coordinator) to determine agendas, 
announce and arrange meetings, and make contacts with the University when appropriate. 

The University's encounters with the Reading Support Team occurred through 
the Department of Reading apd Language, with all formal and informal contacts made 
through its Chairperson. Two other reading professors made presentations and 
provided technical assistance, and the R & L Chairifia)l sought advice from individuals 
from*bther departments (e.g., Special Education, Bilingual Education, Curriculum). 
The Reading Coordinator and the reading professor arranged for the team t&~ attend 
a conference hosted by the Curriculum Department ^ at which a nationally prominent 

academic expert from another city spoke. One reading teacher said, 

( 

We were over at (the University)- this year: 
•Rethinking In-Service:' it was a program 
sponsored by a variety of organizations, and 
^ • tKey p x reseniped (the curriculum expert) -. I jtist 
thought that was great. I thought it was very 
v exciting to be there, to hear him* 

In all cases, participants rated University people highly, and felt an especially 

strong alliance with the Reading Chairperson as an individual and through him 

with the Department. One typicai comment: w 

36 * 
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Getting to know people at (the University), like 
(the Chairman) . You can call up .and say f Hi, 
Tom* 1 You know, just talk on a personal basis. 
He's wonderful. He's a very caring person and he 
' v * would do anything for you if you call upon him, 

' * ■ ■ '* . 

All participants in the Reading Support Team who were interviewed responded 
similarly. They waid they would feel comfortable calling the Chairman directly 
if they had a problem, but preferred that normal contact be made through the 
District Coordinator. 

. Interviews with several parents who were members of CDAC and/or REPC 
suggest that the only direct contact of parents with €He project was through 
CDAC, although parents who have served as REPC members Were fully aware of the 
existence and the work of the Reading Support Team. CDAC members discussed the 
project at its inception and endorsed it each year of its operation^ at * 
the point of review of 633 proposals. 

-» It is the intention cxlL the key figures that the project ,be come 

increasingly self-sustaining and rely less on the University, as has been the 

tendency over time. At the present time, there is only occasional contact with 

the University and parents 1 groups. 

The project has been so useful, and the organizational arrangements so 

satisfactory, that ttje District has announced plans to extend the concept to other 

areas in phe form of "School Planning Teams". . In an announcement letter dated 

May 7, 1980, Ruth Palmer, District Curriculum Coordinator, £aid: "School Planning 

t 

Teams are a way to formalize the ongoing need for program planning within an 
individual- school. Furthermore, they offer a way to. build on the models of 



the Reading Support Team' and* the Bilingual Support team which have demonstrated . 
their success in District A."* The plan calls for a team in each school, which will 
include a reading coordinator, a' bilingual coordinator, a communit^ resource 
coordinator, and a parent coordinator, under the leadership of the principal. 
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The School Planning Team concept also parallels that of the Reading 



Support Team by building structured relationships between the individual / 
scljtools^ and the District Office. The reading coordinators in each building 
now have a structured relationship with the District Reading Coordinator through 
the Reading Support Team/and the bilingual coordinators are developing a structured 
relationship with a District Bilingual Coordinator . who was appointed during 
the 1979-80 school year. Under the new, plan, a parent coordinator will be 
select^! for each building by its REPC/ and a new person — Community Resource * 
♦Coordinator — will be added in each school. At the building level, the 
Community Resources Coordinator will "oversee the logistics of the placement 
pf Harris University students in the school. .." and "work with the District* 

Coordinator in identifying alternative resources (money and personnel) to 

''»',* ' 

meet schooO* objectives. " 

In addition to producing new organizational structures within the 
District, the activities of the Reading Support Team* created and strengthened 
personal relationships individually and collectively, among school personnel 
at the building and District levels, and University^ faculty in the Reading 

v n 

Department and other units o^the Univers>ity. These connections will probably 
continue long after funding has ceased, and perhaps after present actors 
are replaced. Overall, school and University personnel now possess~^informal points 
of contact for activating the delivery system of the University to add to the 
more formal acpess arrangements of the Collaborative 'Office. v * 
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5- Project 4:, Student Placement *■ '■ 

Harris University - District A ' 

Via Harris University's "Clustering" program, approximately 160 
University 'students were placed in the schools of district A during 1979-80. 
The program provided direct Services to pupils and to teachers and added 
a nd dimension to the pairing between Harris University and District A. 
Th/ciustering consists of 'a new'structure and set of relationships between 
the schools and the University and indirectly provides an additional source of 
funding for the Collaborative, it is a potential avenue through which the 
schools can influence operational policies of the School of EducatioLmd 
it has evolved into an effective vehicle for institutionalizing the 
University's commitment to the "District. 



4W 



The Clustering Program, often called "The. Consortium, " is a component 
oKhe- University's School of Education (SED) . Through it, SED manages " 
the placement of its students for field-based instruction. There are three 
levels of field-based students: pre-practicum students who" , "observe" field * 
situations as a part of 'their course work in foundations of education-, others 
who "tutor" as. a part of their course work- in psychology of learning, and 
practice teaphers. The Consortium is an alliance between SED and nine groups 
of schools, and one group of community agencies. Three of the school clusters 
are in-Boston (District' A in its entirety,' plus two dther schools), two are 
in urban areas outside of- Boston, two are in suburban areas, and two are ,in r 
mixed urban/suburban areas. 

' ..\ ■ , ; • 

. Each' cluster pf schools. has a university-appointed "Cluster Coordinator" 
faculty member tad'each. school has a "Cluster Liaison" teacher and the Principal! 
The Consortium Council is, composed of one administrator and one fluster liaison^ 
from .each cluster, plus the Harris University Cluster Coordinators, who 
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>t include the Collaborative Coordinator, the Reading Department .Clmirman, 
and a professor who has been active in the pairing. The District R&ading 
Coordinator also serves on the Consortium Council. * 

* < 

The Consortium Council meets monthly at rotating sites in the clusters 

' and acts as the policy-making and governing board "for the Consortium. It 

operates under a set of bylaws, and meetings are run quite formally. An 

important standing subcommittee is /that on Allocationsv responsible for 0 

assigning funds to the y^usters and for assessing* prpposals for funding from 

individual buildings and teachers. The Council operates, on a fixed budget 

provided annually from SED and the University., The 1979-80 budget of almost 

$jl20,000 is evenly divided such that each cluster -can request and receive 

authorization to use up to $12,000. District A, then, has $36,000 reserved £ 

♦ / 

for it, from which small portions will be subtracted for the two, other* Boston 
schools. None, of these* funds derive from Chapter 636. ^ 

Even though Consortium activities and the funds that support them are 
separate from 636 activities and the funds that enable* them to- occur, as well 
as University-paid activities, the school people of District A do not make the 



distinction/ As reported in Project I, for example, one interviewee was unable 
to distinguish the source of funding £or that project?, and several ' teachers saw 
University sponsoirsHip of 636 activities as partial payment fpr the schools 1 
participation in clustering activities, , especially for taking student teachers. 



Withii^the "University's Collaborative Office,, too, the* Consortium i*5 Seen as a 
componerit of the pairing, program. In fact, in a recent publication * (March 16, 1980), 
the activities of, the Collaborative office' are list^?Kunder three headings: 
"Contracted 636 Activities , " "Clqstering Activities, ^\nd "Other Services." 
In short, i:he pairing program has expanded beyond 636 funding, and its several • 
sources are distinguishable. . , 
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scope of the Clustering Program? s impact on District A is best 
described by the volume of activity for. 1979-80 as it appears in the Consortium 's 

# annual report. There were 45 beginning and 42 intermediate level Harris • 
University students, 55 elementary school practice teachers, 15 special education 
practice teachers, and 7 bilingual practice teachers, for'p total of 164 

Harris University students, plus thej.r supervisors, in District A schools 
during the 1979-80 school year. The District not only received the^services - 
of these students, but also received $36,000 from SED to use in support of 
projects that survived the proposal review process. 

The funded proposals this past year^were many and touched virtually 

N 

n every school in District A, as well as^he District Office. They fell into 

three categories: curriculum enrichment (e.g., poet-^n-residence, field trips); . 
instructional resources .(e.g. , ICRT materials in reading and math, slide-tape ' * 
equipment, videotape equipment); and program planning and development (e.g., in- 

c ■ 

-service training in career education, faculty and student planning at West 
High School) . . , 

The proposal process encourages individual schools and* individual teachers 
to submit proposals. The nine Boston representatives on the Consortium Council 
review proposals within priorities they have established, o and their recommendations 
are forwarded to the Allocation Sub-committee ^nd ultimately to the full 
Consortium Council, v As a rule -of -thumb, it is expected that^each school within the 
Boston cluster yilX receive -tfife same amount as any other school. Funding does 
n^jt depend on the extent to which the school receives Harris University students. 

Wfien the pairing program began in 1975, some Harris University students 
werg placed as practice teachers in District A, in many cases diverted from 
other Boston schools and from suburban schools. During the same year, th<e School 
of Education and especially its Dean designated urban education as its highest 

' ' . a** • 

■> . • 

priority and steps were taken to place more ,studeivts in District A. During 1976-77 

• ill • v 
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more than 300 Harris University students served in District A schools. The 
enterprise was managed by a placement coordinator under the supervision of the 
Director of the Collaborative Office. The overwhelming majority of Harris 
* University student placements were in District A, and students and faculty 
made adjustments. to urban schools and tried to refine the process of 
concentrating such large numbers. School people^ too, learned to cope with the 
volume of activity. In at least one school in the District, there were 35 
Harris University students working in the buildiftg during a single semester. 

Simultaneously, several significant developments occurred at the policy 

level, causing a dramatic alteration in the dynamics of Harris 1 student placement 

<i * 

program: elimination by the University of "tuition vouchers" as payment for 
.supervising student teachers, emergence of new 'state certification requirements, 
and a shift from "urban-based" to "field-based" education. Iif order to deal with 
* ^ all three decisions, the "Consortium" was born, and the Consortium .Gojancil created. 
Prior to the 'Fall of 197$, SED, like most universities, used wri.tJ.on 
vouchers as compensation for services rendered in the supervision of practice 
teachers. With a voucher, the supervising teacher could t^ake a three credit 
course at Harris free of charge. This practice was well accepted by teachers, but 
SED was Uncx^singly uneasy about evident abuses of the system. It permitted , 
teachers who wanted tuition vouchers to apply for, and receive, practice teachers. 
Such placements were vfous not necessarily, rtiade with master teachers", as was 



intended) but with staff who wished to continue their training, and who thus 
# 

« could be asfsumed to be less experienced and less well trained. There wer r e horror 
stories of dpcom^tent teachers serving asP*supervisors to the detriment of the s 

% school and its pupils, as well afe to the University students and their college 
supervisors. \ 

y To make matters worse, there" were no restrictidhs* on what coursjss could 
be taken with the vouchers, and those who used them at Harris did not frecessarzly 
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take SEp coursep. Teachers exchanged youchers with each other, with one 
Vho earned a voucher from H.IJ. trading it for a voucher t to another college 
in the area. 'Further, the City of Boston tied certain salary increments 

u .4 O • " 

to graduate study, which created an additional and, perhaps extraneous 



incentive for teachers to volunteer to supervise Harris students. 

In addition to philosophical dissatisfactions with the voucher plan, 
there were practical considerations of more immediate consequence which 
doomed the vouchers. Within the University budgeting system, the vouchers were 
charged to ^ie SED budget and received no subsidy from the University. In the- 
Fall of 1^6, the /SED encumberment for tuition vouchers, which had been 

accumulating over time,, exceeded $250,000. Onfe reason for the deficit was 

* ** 
that the costs of supporting practice teachers exceeded the tuition income paid by 

the practice teachers. During a period of inflation and declining enrollments/ 

r 

economies of scale were not achievable, and further tuition increases seemed 

* 

to promise disaster. The squeeze worsened because teachers could an£ did use 
-their vouchers at other units of Harris where tuition costs wefe hilgher than 
at, SED, and because teachers could and, did use the vouchers two or three years 
after they were issued, thus inflating SED's cost 25% of more beyond the original 
estimate. 

Primarily for these reasons , SED announce^ that, it would discontinue 

■ ' \' i. * 

issuing tuition vouchers aijd would instead provide credits for services to 

be rendered by SED. A key' feature of the > policy, and one which still 

sparks discussion in District A schools, is that the credits would be awarded 

to the schbol building, not to the individual who served as supervisor. 

One District A principal who^erves on the, Consortium Council said; 

» There was resentment in the past*, and it continues,— 

on the part of teachers that they had to* do the work 
• ^ , to ;write a proposal which wojild be funded for • the school , 

and^not for an individual . Criticism has abated over 
time because the projects were quite visible to te.al^erfe . . . 
Criticism is now* in the satisfactory range. 



Another simultaneous movement was the emergence of /iew state cer- 
tification requirements which mandated more field-based educational experiences, 
for teacher-trainees prior to student' teaching. Not only wefe more activities 
required but they were to be directed toward the acquisitioil of specific 
competencies * The School of Education Dean had chaired the^ State Certification 
Committee, so SED acquired consciousness of the new regulations earlier than 
other institutions. Some faculty see the Consortium primarily as a channel foi^ 
placing pre-practicum students when the new requirements are fully in force , 
in 1981-82. 

'In addition , some faculty and certainly the Dean, suspected .that 

« 

federal funding agencies favored "teacher center f, -like operations involving close 

collaboration with the field/ and that prospects for support from such sources 

— 

would be enhanced by a, structure like" the Consortium. It was also felt that 

s • » 

field-based programs would attract students tp .stabilize declining enrollments 

rat sed. * . 
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The elimination Sf^ti^tion vouchers, early adaptation to future certification 

' • ^ . " :■; - . ^ . - = 
requirements, and the commitment , to fiel^rba^ed inst%ctirdn , resulted in the 

• formation of the Consortium in the summer of ,1977*/ The Consortium consisted 

of agreements for structured, continuing relationships, vith sur^unding school 

y i . < 

districts. The arrangement was that SED would place its students exclusively 

« ' . - . * • " - / * " 

in these districts -jgnd that these >districts would give 'pr£ori£y to. Harris 

University students, and that SED would fund a limitei numbfer .school -generated 

* i . \ t 

improvement projects each year. ' ^ v "* * 4 

'-.»**• ) . - / 

The structured, and*stabilized placement of /fiarris. University students in 
District A through the Consortium penetrates both the schools and the University 
at severa^flevels. The program does not direfctly % involv\ the parents of -the district 
but it constitutes a major alteratibn in organizational ar\angem£pts between the 

' « \ ' <* ■ 

University and the schools, it is now firmly in place and yill probably continue 

. ' r ■ - < " 



in tfce forseeai>le future. Its useful .features* clearly outweigh its 



problematic ones, althpugh both are appropriate to examine. ^ 

At both Collaborative Office and at the District A Office, the 

Clustering program brought** advantages and disadvantages. From the Collaborative 1 s 

perspective, the ^placement of a large number of Harris students ensured the 

continued presence of the University in the District in ways which are visible 

to all parti cipartts. As the Director said: ) 

If\636 were to go right away, we would still 

have the Clustering for the placements of students 

and .(clustering) budget for some activities: 

generate materials, workshops and things like that. • 

\ - 

On the other handrN^the Director feels the need to be constantly vigilant 

so that the priority once verbalized for urban education, but later weakened 

by 'the Clustering which included suburban placements, does not become further eroded: 

V ~~ 
f think wh^t happened was that the Clustering. 
# % became inserted after the pairing and* superceded 

Boston , as a priority. . .Iif ^"76 and ,'77 the maridate 
went out from the Dean of the School which said... ~ J s 

^ ' . we will place two-thirds of- our students in Boston. 

And so, in '76 and '\77, Boston was fch^ priority. 
* In the summer of '77, the Cfustering wadset upland 
that then superceded Boston as the priority attention - M 
for faculty as to the placement of students. 

\ • * 

In 1976-77, almost all- Harris students were placed in District A (more than 
300). At the inception of the Consortium in 1977-78, District A was allotted 
75 students. After persuasive arguments by the Collaborative Director, the 

allotment was changed to 100. Since that time/ because of the persistence of 

* * - / 
the Collaborative Office, the number has gradually increased 'to over 16(f. 

• . . . ' ■ / 

Counter-r^pressure convex fropi faculty, at tjhe Department level, according* to the . 

• * * t -» / 

Director of the Collaborative: / 

If* the .priority within the School becomes clustering, * • ' 

then those 6f the faculty who are in it... now have 
this clustering as their priority which they are 
attempting to legitimate within the School of Ed itself ^ 
and to maintain and h6ld its operation. So Boston 
really becomes a thorn in the side. 
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Furthermore, tn^Consortium Council which 'makes decisions^ for the * - 
Clustering is dominated by non-Boston interests- Vigorous ad\i0^cy^ 
by the Director on behalf of Boston is frequently required at points of decision ' r 
by the Consortium Council. 



This situation is complicated by the fact that the supply of Harris. 



University students continues to decline, <&ong w ith enrollments in the School 
<of Education generally, while demand from the District increases. / In 1979-80, 
District A received 30% of the students available, which figure suggests that further* 
erosion of commitment to urban education has been successfully resisted. 
The Collaborative Director feels that Harris presence irKthe District has 
lessened over five years, but that the current level is a<iequate. The placements 
are in general positively* received by the teachers and principals of the District, 
and since they come at no cost, the Consortium is endorsed at the District Office 
level also, especially by the District Reading Coordinator. 

There is further burden on the Collaborative Office. The placement of 160 
students in more than a dozen sit;es,* under the sponsorship of more than a dozen 
University faculty 'members , requires planning, [consistency , and mastery of 
logistical detail. The Collaborative Office uses $9000* (plus fringe benefits) 
of its precious 636 funds to employ a half-time Field Placement Coordinator to 
discharge these, responsibilities. 

, * The other function of the Consortium, the allocation of funds 

to the District for /projects, includes both plusses and^fiirulfc^s for those at the 
policy level. Both the District Office and the Collaborative Office value the < 
mpn£y because of its usefulness in stimulating planning. The rules require that 
a proposal be developed at the classroom level and submitted for review to -the 
Allocations Subcommittee and to the Consortium Council.. This"process provides 
opportunities for rationalizing the needs of the district and forces consideration 
of the roost efficient use of funds. Further, the planning can be more "local", * 

t - . - . " *s 

since the proposals are not reviewed beyond the District level, as 636 funds >ara. 

U 

A6 . " < 
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While proposals are reviewed by agents of the Consortium Council, these are 



people at the same organ igafeional levels as the proposers (i.e., teachers and 
principals) / * 

3n the other hand, there are disadvantages for both offices. One t is 
the burden of paperwork, cited^y the Collabprative Director as "much more 
involved than 636." First, there is the sheer volume: each proposal is 
generated and evaluated individually, 35 or more proposals are processed 
each year, with fobnat requirement^ as elaborate as those employed in the yearly. 

> 

636 proposal for the District that^ihcludjjis all of the planned activities for* the 



r 



coming school* year. The task of proposal writing usually also falls to the 
Collaborative Director. Second: there are requests from the Allocations 
Subcommittee the full Consortium Council for further information, and for 
evaluation data at completion. The Director reports that, in her opinion, requests' 
for more information and the pressure for evaluation are manifestations of the 
light regard in which Boston educators are hold by non-Boston school people. 
« In these and less formal ways, the Consortium Council exhibits a r denigrating 
attitude and suspicion of motives. One incident is reported by the Director' 



as an example 
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We tried to use up whatever money was remaining in. order 
to fund the ..teachers during the summer- for planning at (the) 
High School-. . . . (The District Coordinator) and I wrote 
the-^proposal. . .we submitted that and didn't have the 
Headmaster 1 s signature on it and it came back to us . * . . 
I have gone back to (the District Coordinator) now t 
four times. The amount of time I'm spending. . .to comply 
their requirement is absolutely absurd* I mean, I don't 
think I'm exaggerating the level of nonsense to meet pre- 
established standards which, to me, ought to be less. It's 
a basic distrust. .Now, t\\e procedures which "are no problem 
at all for Jthe suburban areas axe a severe prdblem for us, 
and it's not because we don't intend to spend the money the 
way it's been spent; it's that certain situations make it 
untimely to do that. You add to that what I've found to be 
consistently over three ^ears, a constant attitude from the ' 
•former top-level administrator of tfie program, from the 
faculty associated W/fch the program> frofn thS staff people in 
the bureaucracy, and rrom the members of the Consortium 
from the suburbs, and attitudes of disdain, of belittling, 
of denigration of Boston. 
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Teachers, principals, and professors mention other positive and negative y 
aspects of the program. For the most part, the teachers and principals, of \ • * , ; 
District A feel that they profit by having outside assistance in their work/ 
They worked through anjunorganized early period, and h'ave now established procedures 
for maximizing the productivity of outsiders, while minimizing^ the burden of 
management. They profit from the Field Placement 'Coordinator's work and 'through 
her enjoy an additional communication with the University. They loo)? forward tp a 
complete structure of community Resource persons at all schools, working with the 
Community Resource^ Coordinator at the District Office, Teachers and administrators 
still voice complaints about inadequate preparation ^nd/or orientation of Harris 
students for work in city schools, but they^Xcknowledge great improvement and 
do not advocate a special program at this time, except efforts tQ push studeftts 
to honor their commitments. One teacher representative's comment was "H.U. 
should not pander to the fishes of their students so much." 

There is also evidence that informal relationships, have developed with 

-\ 

educators from^outside the city among those from Boston who serve on the Consortii 

Counc.il. One elent^ntary school principal*, for instance, sfeels free to call princ 

in other districts with whom he has worked on the Council to seek advice -on 

educational matters, and avails himself of the opportunity periodically. He also says 

* * 

It is a very positive experience to sit on a committee 
. with people, from suburban cities and towns. I am 
surprised to find that many of their problems 

similar. « The urbari* problems are not as different as I - ^ ^ 
once thought. .1 receive ideas which are workable and 
practical* . . for our school. 

It remains true that some teachers still deeply resent the loss of personal 

compensation via tuition vouchers, and others deeply resent "the way it was * 

. • . _ 

handled", even though they do not seek personal reward. One principal said that,, h^, 
and Rtpbably other principals, still need to nurture interest among some teachers r * 
in their buildings. All things being equal, projects which are most visible to 
the teachers (e.g., equipnjent for teachers' use, and "showy" student projects) 




are favored in the continuing attempt to sell the concept of compensation to 
the building rather Jbhan to the individual, Sp far, it is accepted unevenly 
throughout the District. 4 Teachers and principals yet to serve ^if the Consortium ., 
Council are still reluctant to share their ,ideas for projects with other buildings! 
They do, however, show some desire to contribute to the .realization of the 

• " • V J 

District-wide plan generated at *tne District Office^ Teachers often attribute 

4 

tfois last point to the trust and respect they hold f$>r tiSf^ District Curriculum 
Coopilinator. 

Finally, the Consortium provides an effective mechariism for the school 
people of the District, especially at the classroom leyel, to impact on the 
instructional program at the School of Education. First, as a direct outcome 
of tHe tConsprt iujn , the Schpol of Education developed two new courses, each 
required as preparation for a]*L students prior to practice teaching. These courses 
were developed with^itjajor input fromthfc Consortium Council and much of the course" 
content was ^dictated py th^m. The Council also evaluates the effectiveness of these 
courses at the end of each semester. Second, pressure for better orientation and 
better supervision of students* emanates from the Council, which wishes to ensure 
consistency across clusters. For example, supervisors are required to visit 
weekly, and to hold ^conferences with the sponsoring teacher and the student. 
^Third, the Competency Committee of ,the Consortium dictates the content of the 



field experience by specifying the demonstrable learnings the- student will acquire. 

^ r. 

It is also likely that Consortium activities influence individual professors 

i 

who participate in student .placements.- Two professors report feeling a higher 
level of consciousness about "the reality of teaching and the reality of urban % 
schools" as a consequence of their visiting classrooms 'and of feedback from 
/their. gtudents. . . « 
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6, Project 5: Other Pairing Activities v * u 
Harris Universit y e - district A 

» *■ t- v 

From 197£ to the end of .the 1979-80 school year, the District 
A/Harris University Pairing implemented, a large number of activities providing 
direct and indirect services to students, 'These activities can be placed in three 
categories: Chapter 636 activities, Cli^stering Program (i.e. , Consortium) 
activities, and other services. 

Representative Chapter 636 activities are described in detail as 
Projects 1-4 of this case study. The major enterprise of the" Clustering 
Program is included also as Project 4. This. section will focus on the 
"other" activities, since they may ^significantly influence the long-term 1 
future of tfie pairing, and since they are less well documented in official' 
reports thai^. the other two classes of activities. Furthermore, the collaborative 

process may fiave- greater impact and permanence if two or three of the sources 

• h i 
of support, rather than one, are arrayed behind them. 

One example of the. blending of all three categories is the 

pairing's approach to improvement of reading^skills: Chapter 636 monies purchase 

reading lab materials and diagnostic-prescriptive tests; Clustering funds 

» * * '1 * 

provide a. poet-in-resident at five schools ai>d a materials/resource person to 
assist in criterion-referenced testing; and the University^ core budget supplies 
reading consultants, access to %he reading clinic, and preparation of -students 
to tutor pupils for the criterion-referenced tests. The impact of any single 

(.-.-.: 

contribution is limited, but the^r sustained focufe has considerable impact 
on tfye teaching of reading in the schools in District A. 

Because they bear directly on the provision of other «servifces, two 
characteristics of the pairing's us£ of 636 -funds deserve notifce: 1) the initial 
targeting of five schools (High School, 2 middle, 2 elementary) as demoristration 

sites % and then expanding the others in the District; o and 2) the emphasis on 

* • • 

••technical assistance" (especially to the five target schools in the earty days) , 

* t * * 
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for example, through the purchase with "636 funds, of one-sixth of the "faculty 
members (at a total cost of $11,723 in 1976-77, or 16% of the University's 
allocation) , and commitment of an equal amount of time of two other faculty 
members at no 636 cost.* Both of th^se polici^s^^underscore Harris \ early 
and sustained commitment to District-wide, longf-term. planning. As 636 
funds declined, the relative importance of services otherwise funded grew. 

* 

Also, in 1979-80, almost, all of* the University's 636 allotment supported 
"technical assistance," rather than the* operation of specific projects. 

a The "liaison faculty" appointed to provide technical assistance not 
'only delivered advice and skills within thei* own area§ of expertise, but also 
provided points of contact for identifying and recruiting no-cost "other 
services" from' the University and, to a lesser extent, from the school? to the 
University. / . • . 

"pther services" include a myriad of activities, many of them small in 
scope ( and with a lo# Level of visibility. While participants do not formally 

i 

c&tegorize them, they are divided* her e ; into four types tp aid the^ reader's 

• ; J " ' J r 

understanding: 1) responses to individual requests; 2) placement of e'xternpilly- 
funded, University-sponsored research and development activities; 3> 'inclusion 
of the schools in University-funded activities j and 4) ( gifts from the University. 

Responses to Individual Requests " ( * * * . 

Because University representatives were frequently .and regularly present 
in the schools, tbey became known as, individuals .and some thus emerged in 
the eyes of teachers and 'others as approachable about problems that the school 
people thought might be seen, as trivial at , higher echelons. Some inquiries involved 
only point-of-en^ry data about th^University , which was regarded by school people 
as an exceedingly complex array of schools, divisions, departments, and other 
sub-units. Many of the resultant activities were small in scope, but. they 

y ; * 

were important to participants and helped to bring overall credibility to the 

University's efforts. They were also useful in engaging the support and participati 
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of units and individuals throughout the University Jiot otherwise included 
in the larger and more formal 636 and Clustering TffortsK \ 

*One example of this type of activity is an assistant headmaster's * 
request that the High School -University liaison person use his informal 
"connections" to clarify the perceived misassignmerit of ten students in -the 
Court-ordered desegregation program. Another is a High School guidance counselor's 
communications with the University concerning admission for a boy whose fprmal 
transcript obviously did not include evidence of the depressing effects of 
his personal environment. A thijrd is a request from an elementary school faculty 
for a speaker for a workshop. > 
Placement of R & D Projects 

Another form of "other services" was the placement of University- 
sponsored research and demonstration projects in District A. For example, a special 
education professor conducted seminars for middle school parents and teachers 
on "Problem-Sblving in the Classroom", through a ^ Bureau of Educationally 
Handicapped (USOE) grant. Another- example was a reading grant gained by 
two professors and the District Reading Coordinator which was conducted in 
District A. 

. The University also played a .significant role in attracting to the 
District t funded activities by agencies unaffiliated with Harris. A career cMhseling 
program foi high school females is one exainple of such a venture. A^so, a regional 
R&D center used District A as one of its sites to validate an elementary testing 
development, and a program -in language development in whi<?h older , students tutored 
younger" ones is still another. 

University-funded Activities # h 

The third form of other services was the inclusion of District A in 
•ongoing^ University activities. Fpr Example, the School for the Arts intends to 
collaborate with a High School drama class in dramatic presentations at the 
University, and its touring company has appeared at £he HighVschool". The 
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School for Public Communications now includes West High School students in its 
regional Scholastic Press Conference, and the Program in Artisanry conducts 
demonstrations at the High School. SED's Physical ' Educatiort Department offers 
classes and facilities to District A elementary children as part of its teacher 
training program. ; „ ^ 

Another sub-t^pe of University service is distribution of tickets 
to sports events by the Alumni Of fid to District students and faculty. The 
Admission Office staff 'assist students in the college application procedures, and 
meets with District guidance counselors on topics of^common concern. The Student 
Union provides space for meetings of parents, teachers, and students. High* 

School upperclassm^n now have free access to courses at the University on an 

<. 

audit basis, on. certain topics (e.g., calculus, psychology) not availably . 
v . . / 

at the High' School. University library cards have been issued to all teachers 

> and administrators in the District, and to all students who request^tltem, 

* V 

The University has also^ responded to explicit requests .by creating new 
ventures at no cost to the schools. ' For example, thVLaw School has offered 
to teach a course in "Street . Law." at the~High Schoo^, the School of Nursing 
has already provided six^ seminars^ in medicine for High School students, and the 
School for the Arts gives large-scale mimical instrument training (at partial - 
cost for instruments) in one of the elementary* schools. N . 
Gifts ' ' # 

Finally, the University provides outright* gifts to the District, with. 

-( ' ■ 

no obviotis benefits to itself. They range from an electronic scoreboard for 
the High School gymnasium to summer course scholarships for ten parents and teachers 
• wh6 have given outstanding service' to District A. The most costly gifts are four- 
year tuition scholarships to up to six high school students ekch year for the 
'past five y^ars. 

S3 i (J 
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^efcing-on-behalf of the schools, the Collaborative Direator-reports- 



* that she presented background information about the city of Boston and the 

school system to University students prior to their 'placement in District schools, 

r 

Services 'are also pr6vided by the schools and the parents to the University, Teachers*, 

r 

t 

administrators, students, and parents of District A frequently appear -as panelists 
at University-sponsored symposia, guest-lecture in classes, and contribute 
t advice to individuals.' 
implementation ' t J 

The provision of "other services" froVand to the^ University is much less 
complex, organizationally, than is true for the other two categories. The two 
parties are freer to agree on strategies and implement them then they are 
with 636 or Clustering projects, which require more documentation , 'more levels 

of approval, mqre monitoring, and more accounting. For the msot part, an 

* *- * * 

„ individual or a small grdup exp^gB^s a need and contacts are made through the 

Collaborative Office or the appropriate liaison* faculty members, in the case of 

the University, and* through the District Office or appointed liaison teachers/ 

administrators in the individual schools. Services are d^livere^, by individuals 

or small groups / usually without official sanation and sometimes without official 

/ 

knowledge. According to the Collaborative Director: * 

• * » ^ * <• 

Individual directors, departments, and faculty , 

have been very helpful in contributing a great 

deal... I have not approached any single person 

for assistance that was 'not forthcoming. mk > 

the Admissions Office and the Advisory v Resource 

Center are sitting therrft waiting' to be helpful. "* * 

Anytime I have contacted a place, >thfey have shown* ' . 

appropriate activity, but they take it out of 

. their hides. 

I 

* 

Approval is not often Thought from parents or parent groups and sometimes 

* ...«-" 
parents are not aware of an activity. 

The operational style prevailing in the "other services" sector is 

illustrated in the following description of one small incident in the life of 
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the pairing. A High School aft teacher approached the School's liaison person 
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about a senior boy who was physically handicapped, showed artistic talent, 



but had no plans to attend college, since ^is single-parent home could not 
support him financially and would miss hisj^ential income . His Hispanic 
. mother did not understand college life well enough to be more than psychologically 
supportive. The r art teacher arranged an interview between the Harris liaison 
person and the boy in which it emerged that the boy aspired to a career in 

the application of artistic forms of physical therapy and rehabilitation. 

> 

The liaison faculty, after inquiries at the School for the AYts and the 

Physical Therapy Department, contacted* a friend in the Psychology Department, ' 

who suggested a departmental colleague who might be particularly responsive * 

to the boy's circumstances. A phone call from the liaison faculty, followed 

by a letter provided no-cost, no-credit access for the boy to- a freshman 

-psychology, class and some special attention from the instructor. Meanwhile, / 

* * „ the s ^rt teacher and the Headmaster of the High School arranged release time { 

for the student, via the School's Extended Campus Program.* Ttie student attended 

the psychology class on a regular basis. Through it^ he was able to explore / ; 

possible career options, acquire a deeper understanding of the psychology of art, 

become clearer about the nature of college lifg, and begin investigation of 

sources of financial assistance. 

In this case, and others like it, what does not appear on the surface is 

« the enormous energy and time required for productive outcomes. The provision 

of other services" occurs primarily through an informal network of personal , 

relationships. It*is often clear that the official organizational channels are 

• not helpful and that timely delivery requires by-passing of them. The 

Collaborative Director illustrated the problem: 

(The High School liaison) and I visited the chair- 
persons in the Departments of "Biology, Chemistry, 
and Science... it takes time „to do theft, but at* 
first they were willing and eagefancl interested. 
The first feedback we had was that (a chairyan) 
sent a memo, in January, to all his faculty and 
- graduate students indicating that there were 

about seven* different things and ways they could 
O . / 
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, t contribute to this pairing. . .Now, we'll 

wait for the responses, bjit it's been four / 
fc ! months ... But , "the work it takes to make those 

♦ ' ' m contacts/ explain the needs - i)fc's an impos- / - 
^ ^ sible burden* when you don't have an adequate ' 

staff.... It just means that so much of that 
developmental work of building those non^cpst 
+-\ , resources, which is the way the pairing is going to 

» " ^Continue once the 636* money is gone, "gets diverted f * 

to... the ad hoc , immediate one-on-one-things, 
and then you dop't^do the work that wouldjmake tjiis 
x ' a permanent ajrcl highly interactive relationship. 

^ Other , examples, like the pfbvi^sion of library cards, offers of 

space and 'facilities, distribution of <£i&kets, etc., ar.e arranged more v 

formally , -but still at a sub-organizational-* level. In these .cases , the 

request ofteri arises from a small group and then is logically extended 

to ah entire population. This -kind of service is most often operationalized 

through the District Office and* the Collaborative Office. Within the 

0 

.University, tihe Director of the Collaborative, contacts the appropriate 
University agency , (e.g. * "Library £ydumni Office) direqjtly, reminds them 



of 'the .University's commitment to the pairing., and seeKfe cooperation. Usually, 
these negotiations are conducted verbally, with written verification, and 
* publicized within the University and District as needed and possible. One 
<v could argue that.. these arrangements, too\ materialize more out of ♦personal 
connections than from 4 formal ihterorganizational relationships. ' 

\\ third example of the process out of which these small projects arise 
.is <a servihn that emerged as a by-product of another more formal activity. 
* A social psychology professor had 'cotopleted a small 636-funded project designed 
to help Chinese-speaking bilingual students to perform better' college admissions 
and job interviews. As a consequence of this work, a very strong affiliation - 
developed between Chinese-American university students and Chinese-American 
, high school students who had been associated in the 636 work. The college students 
took A their younger friends bowling, exposed them to American customs in other 
ways, entertained them in the University dormitories, and involved them in 
other aspects tff college social life. These unplanned outcomes are recognized by 
O 56 
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the Collaborative Director / who said in response to a question about a later 
vocational education program for Chinese bilingual students,, "You have" to . ' ^ 

trace it back. . .because in some ways it goes back to the volunteer work that 
(the social psychology professor) did that first year or so." * 

There are other examples of .this kind .of "spin-off" activity, ' 
>lso based on personal networks. Atypical comment which was made* by several 
teachers and the Reading Coordinator "is summarized by the Collaborative Director: ' 
"The reason (the District Curriculum Coordinator) gets so much from the Reading 
and language Department is .not ^^organizational . , It is . becaiise she f e els ' — 
^ she can pick up the phone amJ call (the Reading Department Chairman) and vice ^ " 
versa," ~ 

Analysis * ' ' 

"Other services" constitute a kind of collaboration between the! University s 
and the schools of District A in addition to the projects previously described, ' \' 
In some cases, other services provide an im P 6rtant supplement to activities funded 
under 636 money or 'Clustering auspices. Other' services are. sometimes also 
independent of 636 and Clustering projects. ' • .' 

In all cases, other activities operate through an, informal interpersonal 

style, at ^organizational levels,. with a minimum'of hindrance . from- formajr 

f . 

.requirements of review, and approval. This procedural directness provides the 
obvious advantage of quick response, but also brings two disadvantages: lack of 
stability aad lack of visibility. Since the procedures do not require scrutiny at, » 
i a number of levels, only rarely do people who are not direct participants .acknowledge » 
the existence of a given activity. For example, both CDAC members and District teachers 
who were interviewed were unaware of some activities (e . g. / college admissions as- ' 
sistance). Some "other services" are listed in official publications but were ' 
acknowledged by teachers, parents, and University faculty only when' reminded by ' 
the interviewer. Even when acknowledged, they were not perceived, as important 
except -by the parties directly involved. There was, for instance," little interest 
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in the process of the criteria for selection of recipients of University scholarships/ 
^except by one CDAC member 1 whose daughter was a potential, carididate." Even then, . , > 

• *f r 

this member was interested as a parent,*not asi a -CDAC member . It is, surprising 
that there was so little interest in the ^choldrshiB.^rogramf since it!* 
involved* a dollar contribution* in excess of $100,000,, and since the University 
encouraged application to it. * . * • 

Many '"other service" activities are kd hoc , ."one-shot^ deals." A few 0 . 

* - i > *> . * 

are related each year, but were still defined by\£nterviewees as temporary*. Ir£a % 
very few cases, "other activities" were pilp^|ests that later blossomed into.. 
funded projects (e.g., the Chinese vocational education effort); ' ^ 

E^eh with t^d is advantages .of lqw visibility and lack of penrtanenfce, other 

„ • * ■ • * a; ;\, • ^ 

services made and make a valuably contribution to the pairi*§ program. They are 
seen at minimum by all parties as gestures 'of good will* knd* solidarity . Most \ * 

*' -C^ ' i » ' 

teachers and parents who Were interviewed knew that a University representative 
was frequently present in their schools and that; he^she^was^oing ^something 
helgful , ,even if they were unclear about. the precise details. Mpst- University^ 
faculty were vaguely award that school people do things that are useful to 
the University, and that parents and community leaders do not refuse invitations 
to contfcimite to 'the University's mission. ■ • i ^ 
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7, * Cr6ss Project Analysis 

* Harris^ University - District A 



Chronological Development * . ^ 

* * <» * . «- * 

' Phase I - Pleginincr and Organizing (Summer 1975 and early 1975-76) 

<* - " "When the pairing began in 1975 the parties to the collaboration engaged 
heavily in needs ass^ssm^nt and. problem identification. At the summe^ workshop 
of 1975/ parents and community leaders, teachers and administrators, professors 
u and university administrators met daily for three weeks. Participants had 
* 1 be^n\selected by their constituencies and paid to attend. The University 

personnel- who participated were a mix of persons experienced in field work 

. . / . 

- in schools, including Bpsfcori schools; some were interested in Boston, 

■ r- \ •' . ■ r- • ' 

but' not particularly in schools; and others are strongly committed to 

desegregation* The parents includedyftose who quietly supported the Court 

Ofcder and k a larger number who openly opposed it, but wanted to protect 

tljeir own and thdir children's* interests. " None of the participating school- 
t '* • 

people would admit to si^ppoxting the Court Order even privately, and a few 
had publicly and strongly opposed it. In short, participants 1 positions toward 
«' the Court Order ' and desegregation were important but covert influences at 

* collaboration. f Sparring and seeking understanding of varying perspectives 
, 'consumed *auch^time during the three weeks. e 

v Group leaders from the University septor helped partipants break up 
into smaller groups around special interests (e.g., reading', physical education).^ 
Each group undertook the collective task of proposal development. Each 
screened and synthesized members 1 ideas, converted ideas into projects, and 

r 

translated projects to dollars. Project proposals .were collected and summarized 
and, as 'BiigJit- be ex^ectefl, 'returned for revision since the total amount of money 
'requested far exceeded tfre allocation* Finally, an overall proposal for the 

* pairing eme'rgfed ardunji £hose projects which had the broadest base of support 
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among school, university^ and community representatives. 

Participants in the workshop departed with high hopes. They had 
accomplished several things: increased understanding of each other, both 
within and between groups; momentum towards project implementation; and a shift 

of concern away from the Court Orqter. Tlje pairing had gotten off to a good start. 

% 

There were, however, two features of thfe early days which affected the 
Collaborative negatively forborne time/ after: a focus on "projects", whic^u were 
relatively uncoordinated with each other and with a true master plan, and a, 
partial role fjpr the University as a vendor of services, A style of operation 
quickly evolved in which teachers produced list£ of problems and the University J 
tridd to respond to the lists. There were few occasions when the University 
challenged the teachers* specifications or, suggested directions,' 

Phase II - Pilot Testing (1975-76) 

$• 

One decision made during the workshop and incorporated into the .planning 
and the first proposal for funding was that five schools were to be targeted 
for early and intensive implementation of v pairing activities. The High School, 
two middle schools, and two elementary schools tftus became the pairing's 
demonstration centers. In each a School Liaison person was designated, and the 
University Collaborative Office also seleoted a faculty member from the School 
of Education as University Liaison t6 each of the schools. Projects were first 
implemented in these schools. Further, District and University officials sought 
to advance collaboration in general by focusing the provision of "other services" 
in and from them, so far as possible. 

During this period the University Liaison was physically present in the 
school building at least one day per week. The standard practice w^s to monitor 
ongoing projects (at least one in each of the target schools) and begin planning 
future projeots. Project funding cycles were short; and with little time to 
develop new projects, often a decision to continue a first-year project into the 
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seconcTschool year was. the only practicable possibility. " For example, in "addition 
to continuing and ^expanding the High School Developmental Reading Program 



(see Project 2.4 above) , the formal proposal for the second part of 1975-76 
included a component in the High School with the objective of preparing 
"a reliable profile of the unique problems of Chinese bilingual students", 
at the small cost of $2500 for stipends. for two graduate assistants. This sort 
of pattern was followed in th6 other target schools Ss well: continuation of the 
original projects to give them time to work, and initiation of^yiew projects of a 
modest nature that crystallized during the process of problem identification 

during th6 first part of the school year. • \, L? 

The other * major activity of this, period, was the expansion of informal 
* contacts by both the School Liaison and the University Liaison. The partners' were 
conscious that only a small percentage of teachers and University faculty had*, 
participated In the, summer workshop, so a deliberate attetnpt *was made to seek 
out additional individuals and groups (e.g., departments) to elicit their involvement 
or at least their support. "Doing favors" was the dominant style, and "other 

services," outside the formal structure used for proposal development, was the 
dominant delivery system. ' 

For example, a High School guidance counselor approached the University 
Liaisoh for help for a senior boy who had become an alcoholic while a high 
school sophomore and who subsequently h^jd "gone dry" by virtue* of his own 
efforts and determination. He expressed a strong desire to attend college, but 
his excessive absences and poor academic work during his sophomore and junior 



. \ 



years negatively affected his grade-point average and obscured his good grades 
as a senior u After meeting, several times, with the boy and contacting his par^ts, 
the Uhiversity Liaison eventually arranged his admission to the University 
with a full, tuition scholarship. . j 
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f Parents and parent groups were largely inactive during this phase, 
but University and school* personnel came to respect the intentions of each _pther. 
From the University's point of view^ there was a shift from attributing evil 
motives, apathy, or ignorance to teachers and administrators, to understanding 
of tl>e situations that .school people face. For example, one professor involved 
in the development of t^e High School Reading Laboratory said that he learned 
a great deal from results of the diagnostic test. He had been appalled at the 

•4 

results and he observed that the teachers were equally upset. It became' clear 
that high school teachers could not be blamed for students 1 low achievement at 
entrance to high school. This professor and others becanje sympathetic to the 
plight of the teachers who faced overwhelming problems with little 'material or 
human resources. ^ 

Furthermore, professors began to petceive that . teachers were worki^ 
within, an unwieldy and unresponsive bureaucracy. One processor attempted to help 
history teachers develop plans for a ninth grade social studies curriculum, but 
found that "regulations" confined the teachers to teaching history, rather than 

social studies, and that no history materials or texts were available for the 

- * 

teachers to use. He began to sympathize with the teachers and to see them as well 

intentioned and capable of planning, but powerless^ 9 

t 

Phase III - Expansion (1976-77) ' - - 

As the second full year of implementation* began , evidence began to emerge 



of mutual respect and understanding among school and University personnel. Each 
group had become more realistic about the other and had tested their own 
organization's capacities tcfrrespdnd. The scope of their work had narrowed to 
those areas that seemed important. Both parties wej?e anxious for success so 
they focused on projects for which success was most likely, • «, « 



Parent groups had by now' gotten themselves organized, especially at the v 

• CDAC level, and some REPC 4 s became operational. Parents were aware that they 

had lacked the collective voice that they perceived school people and" University 

people to exercise. They were also pushed toward cohesiveness by repeated requests $ 

to review funding proposals, and especially in CDAC,' by pressure from the 

University Coordinator to exercise the prerogatives accorded them by the Court 

Ord^t) Parents also hoped to promote mutual understanding and respect among the 

disparate ethnic and racial groups that they represented. They arranged meetings 

among various components of t"he community, especially among white and black/ 

Hispanic elements; and between community representatives and members of larger, 

* • 1 

city-wide groups. They began to act collectively as a critical audience, and sometimes 

, as watchdogs, to the activities of the University and the schools. 

Both University and school people felt^that progress had been made* and . 

that further achievements were possible. Parents heartily endorsed the High School 

Reading Project which became the first example of an activity that satisfied the 

needs .of all three parties. Important to this sense of progress was th£ fact 

that clear criteria for evaluation students 1 scores ©n reading tests 

were available and utiliafed. ' f 

Phase IV - Trust (1977-78) \ 

The third year constituted the phase of trust. At this,j>oint both teachers 

and professors had identified individuals and work ui}its with whom they could 

^Collaborate , even if they still did not completely thrust each others 1 total 

. organizations. :For example, the teachers greatly^r^spected the University's 

Reading Department, especially one professpr. When they formed their "Reading 

Support Team" (see Projedt 3), they called on this professor for *his knowledge. 

He responded generously because he fcfelieved. in the motives and competency of 

the Reading Coordinator and the teachers. v . ,' 
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- Other examples of the results of mutual trust appear simong the 
"Other Activities" discussed in Project 5. The successful placement' of many ' 
University-sponsored research operations in the District may be "attributed '• 
'to the teachers' growing^illingness' to participate in knowledge generation 
and to the pressors ' increasing recognition of the craft' knowledge 
possessed by the teachers. s - 

In general, the roles -of the partners shifted in this phase. The schools 
hfegan to initiate their own projects, rather than reacting to the University's 
initiatives', proceeding then to seek 'the help of the University. The University 
shifted from a project to a technical assistance orientation. It* became * 
more- difficult to, distinguish the activities of the Collaborative from 
the ongoing business of the schools. The two parties sought to influence 
larger numbers of students in a wider variety of settings, and became 
less interested in cleanly designed projects that served the needs of a 
delimited population. 

Roles also shifted in another way: the number of school people collaborating 
with the University increased, while the number of University people declined, 
becoming concentrated—in fewer hands. - * - \ 

Phase V - Independence from 636 (1978-80) 

These two years were characterized by less reliance on 6^6 funding, 
with projects funded from a variety of sources.' The 636 budget allocation to 
the University directly reflected the previously described movement, from "projects" 

to 'technical- assistance. During, this phase, the University made many sma.ll * 

- ' ft' 

contributions to the schools* at no cost to the schools, or* to the- 636 budget*. 

7 

The biggest single contribution to the Collaborative was the mor>e'y and human 

/ f * 

resources supplied* by the Clustering Consortium out of University funds. 
• \« TJ>e leaders of the Collaborative became increasingly aware that 636 

money was declining, in relative terms,- and planning proceeded under the 

-» * . 
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assun^ion that 636 c funds-^ould continue to decrease and soon disappear. ,Over 
I the five year^ covered by the study, 636 allocations declined and in a period 
of double digit "inflation the remainder did not stretch as far. It is a tribute 
to careful planning and the spirit of collaboration that services expanded as 636 

funds declined. By 1980, the/ schools were improving thair basic programs, 

f '' * ♦ 

, 'expanding into new ventures, and building themselves into an authentic District- 
wide network, and the University's presence was felt everywhere. When this 
study began, it was impossible for most participants, other than the Reading « 
Coordinator and the Collaborative Director, to identify the precise forms of 
University* assistance. It was expected that<rthe University would be involved 

in virtually anything and everything. . * 

< * ■ >V 

At this phase, and since, a much larger number of University administrators, 

faculty and students became involved in th,e District schools, whil^e only a few 



devoted armajor proportion^ of their efforts to the Collaborative, 
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ROLE A NALYSIS 

? ' 

e 

Introduction % ~" 3 . " * 

•This was, and is, a successful pairing. Some of the success can be 
attributed to Jjhe ^les that "were fashioned and the ways that persons 

Shaped" the^e roles. * 

* t 

The Schools * • * 



^0 



. v 
TheDistrict Office generally played a policy role in the pairing, by r 
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fitting operations and activities into a District plan an^adpPting the 

plans in light o'f emerging activities. The District Office also reconciled ^ 

District policy with school system-priorities. 

While ot^jgllis^ict Office personnel, (e,g. , Bilingual Coordinator/ Special x 
Education Coor&ipatpr) touched on the pairing at appropriate points, the Key 
actofs were District Superintendent and the Curriculum Coordirtator. The 
District Superintendent appointed and supported the Curriculum Coordinator, 
was directly involved with CDAC and other parents 1 groups, and represented 
>the District in its dealings with the Central Office when called upon. She 
was kept very busy with actiVities other than the pairing, however, and largely 
delegated the management of the pairing to the Curriculum Coordinator. 

• *^ 

The Curriculum Coordinator, originally named as Reading Coordinator, set th& 

' m * 

direction of the District's collaboration, planned and often wrote projects and p 

• V > 

activities, assured implementation of activities, ai^moni^jb^red progress.*. In some 

ways, the success of the pairing can be attributed, to the fact that in the 
Coordinator a single point of contact existed and that the role was continuous 
throughout the five year history of the pairing. In other ways, however, 

success can be attributed to the person who. played the role." Much of the power 

* c 

and influence of the role grew out of respect and trust that Rufck^almer earned 
in her interaction with teachers, University personnel, and city school 

' * f , f 

administrators. Most often cited by. other participants are her dedication to 
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educational ideals, her loyalty to the District and the school system, and* 
her willingness to work h^rd and meet deadlines. One might conclude that^jthe 
following ingredients are important to a successful pairing t 1) a staff 
structure that includes a central point of contact, thereby providing clarity; 
2) continuity over time for such administrative arrangements, thereby assuring 
stability; 3) personal attributes in the incumbent coordinator that supply 
earned power and influence to the role"; and 4) the unqualifi%^ support of 
the District Superintendent. ' * 

School building^ administrators (principals, headmasters, assist^ut principal^/ 
headmasters) played roles as gatekeepers in this pairing. With a few notable 

n 

exceptions, administrators either narrowed or widened opportunities for 
communication between , teachers or departments/gtade levels and University faculty^ 
or departments; there were practically no cases of gate-closing, probably 
because all feared being "described as defiant of the Court Order. The one 
important exception, at the High School, will be discussed later. Neither were 
tfyere many* cases of completely opening a, school as a laboratory for the University, 
probably because administrators feared being described as weak and disloyal; 

■ C~ ' 7 

The usual strategy wadv.to receive a proposal from the teachers, the University 
or the-Distnct Office, and then proceed cautiously until the parties to it were 
in substantia^ agreement before. granting permission. 

School administrators beyond the District level were not influential 

/ \ ■ , 

in the pairing, except the individual in the Central Office,^who coordinated 

e 

arid managed and 636 proposal process. His jfositive influence was cited by the* 

v * ' ' ' ■ 

University Coordinator, the District Curriculum Coordinator, the^ District 
, Superintendent -and members of CDAC. His, Willingness to listen, his patience, 
and his skill at translating ideas intp proposal language were very helpful, 
especially in the confusing days early in the pairing. , 

\ - ' / * 

Ttie School Superintendent's influence was felt indirectly in the District's 
curriculum planning: "Superintendent's Circular #33" was frequently cited as 
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support for district planning", 'Subject matter Directors, operating out of the 

1 

Central Office, were of varying influence in the secondary schools. At lesLSt 

in the early days , r some High School-teachers felt a tension between the 

District's curriculum plan and the city^wide curriculum for a given subject, 

and were consequently confused ajs rfbw to proceed. 

The central actors in the pairing at the operational level were undoubtedly 

the teachers. No projects could be launched by the University, no matter 

v 

how well-conceived, without the active support and internal advocacy of one 

or more teachers. The unconscious strategy of the University became 

standardized: get access to and then"T5ersuade teachers. The success of the 

pairing may be partly du§ to the capacities of the various Liaisons to arrange 

technical assistance that in turn facilitated access by University persons 

who "did favors" in anticipation of future returns. " , 

While the evidence is not compelling, the data suggest a set of stages pf 
teacher involveid|nt . In the first year or so teachers acted collectively and were »~ 
approached as such. Interest groups within a schpol formed during the summer 
workshop. In the late second, third, and early fourth years, contact with 
teachers became highly, individualized and persuasion and negotiation occurred 
-with one teacher at a time. In the late fourth and all of the fifth year, 
contact again became collective, but^aj, l£he interschool level^as a consequence 
of District planning/ The School Planning Teams k which were multi-subject extensions 
of £he School Reading Support Teams (see Project 1) became crucial elements in 

1 ' • 

the pairing; sinc^e through them one of more advocates of a project or of collaboration 
in general could be located in a building. n \ y 

-i ' 

. „ There were only a few times that teachers 1 Ufiion loyalties affected the 
^pairing. On one occasion, the High School faculty became sensitive about a 
^massive invasion" of University student teachets, and the effects it could 

hav§ on teacher la^teffs. Also, on a few occasions it became (difficult to work 

' ^ - , ' > ■ ' \ ' 

with teachers after. school hours when the Union objected tQ this' apparent extension 



of the school day. 

Teacher aides were of some importance, also. Many aides were local parents 
and connected to the parent networks. While they resisted controversy and 
avoided spying on the schools, they publicly supported "good" programs, 
projects, and people; when they tffte mute on a project, their silence was 
taken as & negative sign. Some aiSes also delivered valuable services '^to, the 
children, especially in reading programs. 

The University 

The University's administrators played an indirect role 'in the pairing. 
The President's public verbal support gave impetus in the early days, but 
the institution's failure to fund the salaries of the Collaborative Director 
and secretary strained the 636 budget and increasingly restricted expansion. 
r Sub-units of the University administration consistently made facilities 

available, and the Alumni Office, the Financial Aid, Office, and the Admissions 
Office gave their services generously. , * 

The college deans were supportive but offered no aggressive assistance, 
except for the D£an of Education who urged his faculty, collectively and 
individually, to support the pairing. p Since this Dean and his assistant were 
also two of the four Court-appointed experts in the desegregation case, his 
exhortations were received skeptically, if not negatively, by some teachers * 
and parents, but there is no evidence of negative impact on University perscjnnel. 

i 

Most of the other deans functioned only as gate-keepers for, faculty involvement 

in the Collaborative. * 

Most faculty participation was individual, but a few (Apartments developed - 

corporate involvement. The departments most engaged were those in whicfr collaboration 
^ I 

among individuals had a previous history. The pairing did not stimulate 

" *• j 

or create collaboration within departments where none previously-existed. Very 

indirectly, the pairing enhanced collaboration among individuals across 
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department lines. Also, the increase in studfent field placements led to an informal 

"team teaching" pattern among a small group, of faculty and graduate students an 

the teacher education program. ^ * 1 

"~ * . • i 

By far, the most influential role in the University- was played by the^ 

Pairing Coordinator, and by extension, her staff. Gne reason for the 

success of this pairing was that thijytole was centralized and continuous. 

While the incumbent belonged to the School of Education and used SED space, ' 

the Office and the role were formally all-University, units that were to serve 

and be served by other schools and colleges.' In a University as large and 

diverse as Harris, it was important to establish and maintain a central point 

of collaboration. Respondents from the University, the community,, and the . 

schools had little trouble identifying the Coordinator as this%oint of 

contact , 

. • • r 

*The Director operated with little pressure [for direction from any **unit 

• ■ • . -\ 

of the University, exercising considerable autonomy within budget constraints? 
In- this -sense, the Office operated like & department or project. There were 
times when the Collaborative -Office was overburdened with requests for data 
for use in public relations t efforts on behalf of the pairing. The Director 
also felt caught at times between the expectations of the administrations of — v. < 
the SchoQl of Education and of the University. , * * % * 

. As is true with the counterpart role in thd schools, the fact that the 
same person operated continuously as Collaborative Director constituted an „ 



enorftious advantage. The pairing, especially in the early days, was potentially 

t \, - ' * 

confusing and frustrating, but the Director's pejrmanence promoted feelings 

of stability and invigorated the planning at all levels. That the person in* 

the position was respected for, her earlieY* work with the Boston-Schools and 

for her scholarship were also positive influences on the collaboration. 



The individual faculty member was the primary University protogonist 
in the schools. Some generalises were assigned as liaisons to indiyidual 
schools; others were generalists by function (e.g., bilingual specialists). 
Both tended to be good communicators who spoke both the language of the schools 
and that of the University, and could translate from one to the other. 
They were also knowledgeable kbout the University system and were able to locate 
resources within it. They were respectful of thek schools' organizational 
structure, modest in their demands on schools , and cautious in their politics. 

However, most faculty encountered the schools episodically, for special 
purposes, and were engaged in only one or twopr^g^cts or requests for assistance 
*at a time. A significant number o£ specialists camA from units other than the 
School of Education, perhaps' even a slight majority. For almost all of the 
specialist faculty, pairing activities ,w.ere minor and/or temporary components 
of their assignments as professors and p instructors. * The University faculty 
role ultimately crystalized as a supplier of tectyiical assistance when 
requests were made.' Jn onl^ a few instances did a unit or'a professor 
volunteer its/his/her services or ideas in the absence of - a request from the 
schools through the Collaborative Office. 



Parents 



The fornfially organized parent groups at the school building level, -the 

^ - • \ 

REPC's were not directly- influential in the pairing, with a few exceptions^ 
\ At best, RfiPC's 'stimulated action and monitored, implementation. There were 

variations, but most were only re£cti\Se to projects developed by the schools 
^ and the University. «' * ^ 

CDAC, the* community council at the District T.evel , consistently participated 

■* — 

in the jjlanning, development, and evaluation of programs funded by 636 _ jmoney, 

* * - — 
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and was involved or* conc'emed to a lesser extent with nori-636 activities. 
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Especially in tfi€> early years, parent members of CDAC focused on the equitable 
distribution of resources. .The CDAC was .proactive on only a few occasion^. ' ' 

Its usual role was that of reviewer-, interrogator, prioritizer ,. and finally 

« 

supporter of project ideas presented by Ruth"* Palmer, or the 

'University Coordinator. These two usually backed-^ach other and appeared to 
plan together. , 

The above ^comments should not be interpreted to mean that CDAC played a weak 
role in the District. CDAC faced unprecedented pfobrejns in conforming to the 
Court Orderand building cohesion in the artificial community created^ by * 
the Judge. In the face of these arid other problems, CDAC was usually willing 
• to endorse the efforts of the schools and University. 

The clearest example of CDAC's power also demonstrates the indirect connections 
with the pairing. After more than four years of trying, the University . 
Coordinator^ became frustrated at the lack of meaningful impact in the High 
School/ She sent a formal memo describing her feelings to the Headmaster, 
^ and requested his^ reaction. His response* was ( to terminate formal relationships 

with the University. Shortly after, CDAC also expressed concern wi£h «the - \ 

V ' 

general effectiveness of the High School and asked for hard data in response 
to a series of questions (e.g., SAT scores, percent of failures in Grade Nine). 
This conflict culminated at the level of the School Superintendent, who 
publicly supported the Headmaster but ordered drastic changes in the 
organizational structure of the High School. . 4 J 

^he^Jpeadmaster, and other school personnel at the High School, saw CDAC 
and the University (at least the University Coordinator)* as indistinguishable 
allies. While not accurate, some perceived the Coordinator's letter and CDAC's 
request as two $teps in a well-planned conspiracy. / 

CDAO 1 s right to raise questions was verified in -the process and its power 
to generate review at higher ^levels was affirmed. While 'this eVefrt~~has been recent, 
it appears that school" people, especially administrators, now attribute power 
9 72 " 
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to CDAC, and the threat of its use may affect the future actions of the schools. 
Within tDAC, the most powerful role over time was that of the Community 

V 

- i - I 

Coordinator, a paid staff position. The second Coordinator served only for 
six months,, but had a*powerful impact and strengthened the role in ways, 
continued' by the present 1 incumbent. For the last three of the five years of 

-this study, the ^influence of the Coordinator grew significantly, partly t 
because the job became full-time and was occupied continuously by the same>person. 
The CDAC Chairperson's role, on the other hand, remained weaker because it was 

^part-time and temporary, , by Court Order!, Strong individuals served as Chairperson, 
but^nly for one-year terms. 

The role of ,the parents in the pairing can best By described as person- 
centered. While the REPC's and CDAC's power was ; formally constrained, there 
were ten or more individuals from the community whose. power and influence grew 
greatly as a result of serially occupying various - formal roles. Tracing 
the "careers" of these figures reveals that they filled formal positions each -year 

« S ' 

of the collaboration, moving from "a seat on a REPC, to CDAC, back to another 

REPC, to a paid position as aide, monitor or coordinator, and to membership on 

CPAC or some other city-wide group. The opposite is not true; no powerful 

figure emerged who did not first occupy /legitimate roles in a series of formally 

) * > ~ 

prescribed* community organizations'. , * 

Ipcentives/Disincentives % x 

Since the Court Order mandated inter-institutional, collaboration , it might be 



inferrld that University, schoo^Bmd parent groups came together mainly out of 
% fear- of contempt of court* charge^^ich might result from their refusal* to 

-participate. The University President, at least, proclaimed more positive motives v 
agreeing to cooperate with the schools. There was no corresponding* official 
exprefesions of commitment from school officials. Thus, with only minimal support 4 ^ 

. ' ■ * • . . rT 
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from their leaders, the three parties begSn the collaboration, motivated 
, primarily by desires to avoid legal complications. v 
Disincentives to collaboration for participants 'surfaced immediately, 
during the summer-worjsphops^ The partners had little first-hand experience with 
>each other, and thug did not openly label each^other as, enemies, But tpvert 



feelings of this sort were clearly present. Some of the~suspicion that the others • 
were their enemies arose out of the positions attributed by each to the others 
concerning racial desegregation, rather than collaboration., 
. . The teachers and other school people were Uniform in opposing the 
^^desegregation provisions of the Court Orfl^r, b^t resigned to it. Parents 1 

attitudes ranged much more widely, from strohg^s^ipport to$*trong opposition./ 
Both teachers .and parents perceived the University as liberal and overtly 
supportive of desegregation. ' ^ ° 

Beyond these contradictory attitudes toward desegregation, other 
perceptions were as one might expect. Teachers and parents defined University 
people" as outsiders, some "liberal reformers" and others as persons wfoo "meant 
well" but would blunder because "they don't understand the^ waywe do' things." 
A few parents suspected the motives of the University people. " Even five years 
later, one parent recalled : "Going way back to the very beginning,' I really had 
a great deal of negative input toward the University. ..A proposal was before us 
in which there was no mechanism by which we could checK what they were doing because 
everything - salaries and everything - was^ so vague. It seems to me that they 
were using the kids to better their lot." * . 

On the other hand, teachers and professors, especially professors' of education* 
felt some affinity for each other and regarded parents as potentially hostile 
outsiders who didn't understand how education works and would be unrealistic In 
their demands. One teacher said, for instance, "These parents don't realize that 
v this is a small group of parents who care, it's not their kids who are trouble. 
Q They don't know how tough it is with other kids." However, teachers also rejected 

ERIC ?4 . ~ 
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a strong alliance with parents because they did not shafe parents 1 commitment 

to the community. Originally, teachers and other school people felt primary 

^ allegiance to the city school system. T^ey believed that they could transfer e^s^ly 

to another district, if they wished, and that their career prospects resided in 

the school system, not the community or District. 

• All three partners perceived the University as possessing immense power, ^ 

but University representatives rejected this as a myth. Many University participants 

saw g the summer workshop as an occasion to meet and get to know each other since they 

had rarely worked together before, especially the representatives from various 

schools and colleges withiK the University. Professors discovered that each was 

expert in a narrow field, and that even collectively, their power and their joint 

knowledge were fragmentary and not equal to the overwhelming task they faced. 

However y they would no£ publicly admit their lack of omniscience or their sen.se 

of the overwhelming dimensions of the problems facing the pairing. As the parent 

quoted above sensed, the professors were concerned with the salaries they would 

receive for their services to the District. Self-preservation dominated their ■ 

thoughts, as it did the thoughts of parents and teachers. 

Over time, the teachers began to see the usefulness of obtaining help, including 

materials and supplies, from a source other than their own organization, and 

possibilities of implementing ideas which they had been prevented from testing 

through useful channels. These factors Remained incentives <£ or teachers through the 

five year period. For the most part, teachers favored presets which provided them 

' with released time. It* is a tribute to the teachers that some of them attempted to 

help pu^ilf through the pairing even though no apparent benefits came to them 
) 

for theii^ efforts. 



, The nB|or disincentive for 9 teachers was job insecurity. Since the 
pairing occurred simultaneously with declining enrollments, tighter e^conomic 
conditions and reductions-in-force in the school system, teachers sometimes 

resisted the intrusion of the university, fearing that free services from that 

O / 
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source might cause further erosion of jobs in the District. Vhere'were tj^es 

when the Teachers ■* Union acted as a disincentive for the teachers' participation 

•in pa^tring. V^Because of the>coricern for job security, exacerlatet* during contract 

* f \ ] 
negotiations, .the Union insisted ^on literal' intepretations of contract terms'.- 

For example, f or, a period the 'teaqhers 'felt unable to stay it school one 

minute beyond the 'time specified in 'the Contract . This behampr effectively 



limited meetings and* work shpp^ sp9nsored -by the pairing, 




The other ke**>particii>ant£* thfe individual prpfessors, had few incentives 

' * '< ■ \ . V ' ' 3 

other than personal desires to be . liseful^or to use the schools as laboratories 



-4 



for the field' testing of-,his or W id e a9 s > There were some attefnpt^s, usually 

rebuffed by the Collaborative Director, to*exp$>it the District, its teachers, 

% v and"its students by exaggerating the .irVplverirant of minorities in a project 

in order to be successful 'in grant proppsalsS However, no individual professor 

profited monetarily from involvement. Some (were /aid for their 'work) in ord&r 

to compensate them for other paid activities forlgone; their total EteVchecks * 

remained the same but came_from a wider variety of sources, witfi^no financial 

\ ' 

m < » 

gam for the individual. , , 

« The disincentives for the individual professor were greatef^^than the invent ives. 
Therp were no institutional rewards for participation,, even non-monetarily. Service 
iri^he pairing^ did r(ot reduce teaching^ or advising lo^s except for the few ^ 
a portion of whose time was transferred to the Collaborative budget. Service in 
the pairing was of no special consequence in tenure, promotion,* 1 or ijierit pay. * 
decisions. Those who stayed ir\ the ivory tower, taught, and published were those 
who were rewarded: pairidSg activities 4 counted for little. For all but the very 
naive and the very . secure ,\this was a powerful 'disincentive al^a time when the ' - " 

faculty was shrinking dye to declining enrollments and feore rigorous tenure 

• ' " >■ ' " * " ' ' 

review k A less. .powerful disincentive was the difficulty of collaboration aeross 

^ . '- \ . . \ - 

units of the University. Such' cooperation bad been infrequent prior. to the pairing. , 
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Speciklization an* competition seemed- to be the dominartt values, rather than 
generalism and* collaboration. 

Know3,edqe Excjiancfe v 

/ " ' . , 

It is not easy to trace knowledge exchange in these projects, since" thi« pairing 




Was not^project^oriented, It was characterized by a high degree of ■ 
• intermingling of sources*' agencies , ana people in each activity/ and by a high 
reliance on tedhn&al assistance rather than the impact of specific sets of ^ 
materials. But examining the' pairing as a whole rather than Rooking separately 
at "the individual projects, it become* clear that important knowledge exchange i 
did occur in two ways,: >,at intergroup meetings and as criteria in judging 
individuals. ' ? 

^ At all meetings of £he three groups arufin meetings attended only^by school 
and University personnel, knowledge exchange occurred. Especially in the small 

- »i 

groups during the summer workshop (the^ mode was twelve members, drawn equally " 
from the. three constituencies), University personnel offered research knowledge, * 
school people contributed craft knowledge, and parents supplied situational 
.knowledge. This ' knowledge transfer was help/ul to all parties at . t£e-stage of » ' 
proposal evaluation. Some proposals sere unanimously rejected by the three 
parties because they 'did- not. satisfy .the knowledge^criteria of one' or more of them. / 
Those that received approval met or. approached- the standards of all three partners.' 

• » t * * 

-The; individual value- of .participants also .depended in large part on their 
ability to exchange appropriate, knowledge. For . example, . the ideal professor, 



was characterised by informants as. c&nt'ributijiq. 65% research ^knowledge, • * 



% 26% craft knowledge, and 10% situational^ kndwle\3ge . * All professors whose con-- 
tributions were valued by^school Staff wotfld roughly fit this profile/ Those who 
did not" fit the profile and failed- 4id x not continue i% the pairing. "Some ' 
^professbrs pos^sed considerable research knowledge, but it Was useless since 
their lack of craA« knowledge made. cdInmunicatit)n^and , translation to the classroom 
EBsLC dlff V ult - W^^ e P nl y a little- is needed/ some situational knowledge helped 



effective academics make appropriate assumptions about students and "£heir envijron- 
merits and teachers and their environment^. It is significant that some who 

understood the situation very well were not_valued unless they also brought 

i • % 

useful research. or craft information. The same could be said -if a professor s 

craft knowledge was similar in scope to the teachers 1 . * * * . 

In a parallel way, professors found that their most successful interactions 

• 1 ■ : • ^ / r ' ■ 

were with teachers who possessed -considerable craft knowledge but also under- 
stood and valued research knowledge and coula comprehend the University * 
situation within which/the professor was. working: < \ . 

Those parents w£j:e most^ Valued* who' haQ situational knowledge, especially 
about selling ideas ancf gaining approval for projects in* the community and in 
the school bureaucraby/ It was also essential for successful collaboration 

that a parent know'the craft of education at a gross level, and appreciate 

t , • * 

£he Value of research. ^ As was true foj: professors and teachers, parents who 1 

were un'idimensional , no matter how stror*^ their base of knowledge of- one type, 

» * • * ' » f 

. were not continuously useful to t£e, pairing.' . 
Conclusion . « 

— 5 — 1 w .< 

This is an example of successful collaboration.- The University, the schools /" 

' . / • V * * : • 

and the parents grew to respect each others 1 contributions.. A collaborative mood 

now exists, as well as^ease^of access for all parties to each other. Many in- 
dividuals, if not most, express frustration' at the limite£ sjuccess they feel they 
,have achieved, but if one examines the 'pairing span, -the results- are impressive. 
The sphools are' delivering programs more Effectively, and problem identification #nd 

planning now^occuf in ^ vigorous and healthy manner. The best indication of 

* ' , • I * . , ' 
successful collaboration that the pairing i*s institutionalized and i? therefore^ 

likely to continue eve/i if 6^6 funds disappear. 
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B. DUNFEY UNIVERSITY AND DISTRICT B - COLLABORATION 

1. Overview fc ... 

, — - V 

JDuring the" first year of the Court-ordered school/university pairings, 
* 

U.S. District Judge W. Arthur Garrity, Jr. wanted the paired universities to 

concentrate on magnet schools.' As a result, Dunfey University gave its 

♦attention to Henry Tleid High School. It. was sfeated to^be the biggest 

high school in Boston vith a capacity of 2500 students. Henry Reid was 
' * * 

under construction in 1975-76 in^ the Norwalk neighborhood, just south of 

. * «> 

the University oampus. .The school opened in temporary facilities in that^ 
first year. Dunfey's pairing, therefor^, was initiated in a brand new 
school 'that^^aced significant challenges. 



In the{: 



following year (1^76-77) Dunfey began full collaborative 
activities with Boston *s School District B. ** District B is<unique among the 

City 1 § school districts with. respect to its corfin\uni ties' size £nd cultural/ 

, * > \- ' * 

social IWterogeneity,. Th$ District extends across a broad cross-section 
of the city from Norwalk, its 'southern border, to.Hbover, its northernmost 
neighborhood. With respect to ethnic and social class composition, District B 
includes Norwalk (essentially black and low to fiddle socioecpriomic class) , 

. • - j r * • • u . : 

Newtown (a c[ensely populated and economically ►hard-pressed Chuiese-American 

■» v • (t • - "J 

neighborhood) , Hoover (mainly white and Italian) , Light Hill (a wealthy, white 



enclave), E&ston (with a large Latino and rblactf population, and a sprinkling 
of White' professionals returning to the City) , and smaller groups of Gresks, 

^Armenians, w Cape Verdians, Iri^h, and Native Americans.' ' % 

«. > . ^ ; V r trt 

In the current year, I979-$0„, the' District" has a. total o^ 5 4 24# student 
' . • ' y - * • * • V " ■ • ' ' 
Of that total, 41% is black, 22% *is white, 2 r % is.As'ian*, ,17% rHispanic, find only 

^ "few are native Americans. "The percentage Wack students has increased- 

slightly .from a^ow of 39% since court-ordered- dese^re^ati'ion in -1975-76. 

The percentage, of white students, howeyer f has.steadily decreased since i975. 



In 1975, there were 2,365 white stiidents, which was^approximately 34% of the 
- total number of students. In contrast to the decreasing percentage of 

white studehts, Asian and Hispanic students have increased proportionately. 
In 1976, the first year for which figures are available in these categories, 
there were 997 Asian students, or 15% of the Districts pupil population. Today 
■ that figure is 20%. In 1976-77, there were 942 Hispanic students', roughly 
14% of the pbpiil at ion; today it is 17%. * 

/ 

Dunfey' University 6 \ 9 \^ 

"Dunfey^ University is a community service institution which. tries to 
apply* its energies. and facilities 'to educational enterprises tha^will yield 

.maximum advantages to the community , " said Robert Marsten in -a book entitled 
Origin and Development of Dunfey University . Dunfey was established in 1898 

< as the Evefiing Institute of j^ie Boston YMCA in response to specific educational 
needs in Boston which were not being met by existing colleges. The Evening 
Institute accepted working male students, includir^ those without high school 
diplomas. Though 'initially confronted by scepticism and res^tance from New 
England's conservative educational thinkers, Dunfey continued to' define its mission 
in^ terms of providing a practical^d^^w>n^ for Boston's wofkir^ class student^ 

.as well as providing services to its Surrounding commvihity. * a ~ N , ( , 



Today, Dunfey' is one of the latrgest* private universities in the world, 



enrolling approximately .50 ,006 students. .Located ftear the center of Boston/ 
' the University is comprised of nine colleges and professional schools offering 
degrees ranging from t^e Associate's ^o the Ph.D., in toafiy discipli-nes . The 
% v University is best known for its program of cooperative education — a program . 

** - / ' . i , . . 

that combines alternate quarters of. on-ca^pus study with 'quarters of paid wqrk 
•in fields- of the student's choice. Students participating in cooperative education 
w > are able to finance a substantial portion of .their college education while 
gaining, dn-the.-job training in the .wdrld of work. The cooperative education 
program also ^eguires' aj concrete' link between the' University's educa^ional prografti 
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and the economic life of the city. * , ^ 

Dunfey is primarily a teaching, institution and Only recently has -grown with 
' respect to research^ productivity^ Currentiy, however, it places a great emphasis 

on th§ research productivity of its 'faculty . and administrative stcfrf*. In 
, the last twenty years, research contracts and grants have, risen from a total 
of $1 million to $.9.5 million annually. y 
( Dunfey Is unique among* Boston 1 s' universities in terms t>f its locati^T - 

it is adjacent to Boston's largest black community where over 100, 000 black people 

• * * ; > • " * *■ 

reside in an area stretching, for several miles to the east and south. Although 

J> ' 
the Boston Museum, Boston's Music Center, .and several other Educational and 

cultural institutions are in Dunfey front yard, ^ its back yard is biack. Given 

# < 

the location, character, and size of Dunfey, it is not surprising that this 
ymyersity would feel the need to make a significant contribution to its 
surrounding community. In testimony given to a Congressional Committee, the 
President of Dunfey spoke optimistically about opportunities for collaboration 
'amohg the city 1 s 'government , its residents, arid~its urban universities. k In *• 
suppoH^ng;>iis claim to optimism £he President cited a number of examples from ( 
Dunfey 1 s history of collaboration* with its surrounding community, including • 
^developing* ^ course* for housing development project residents, planning a system, 
for storing and organizing police records, and working with police on a 

citizen participation program. * 1 

♦ * * • ' ' ' ' ' 

- With respect to the 'court-ordered collaboration between Dunfey and 

District -B, Dunfey established the Office of the City Schools 'Collaborative i^n 
* ■ * > 

August J.975. The City Schools Collaborative Office CCSCO) was , established as • * 
an* a^rj^ni^trativ^' office under the overall direction of the Senior* Vice ^ 
President for Administrative Services. In this manner*, CSCO became ^ University- 
widfe agency^Xrather trfan a comppnent of a single college or department. Also; 
l?y placing the new office under the aegis of the University's Administrative 9 
Services, the signal w^s given that Jfe would draw upon human and physical resources 
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re of academic 



from a diverse range of a2^demic % ahd nonacadpmid: department a. $ professor 
of education, Dr. Tom Burns, previously a school superintendent 1 in Michigan, 



was appointed the first Director of "CfiJfO. Dr. Burns continues to serve in 
that capacity. 

From the beginning of the Court -ordered school/university pairings, Dunfey 
persoi^^l played important leadership roles. When the Masters of the Court invited 
the college presidents on^arch 14, "1975, to voice their reactions to the proposed* - 
pairings scheme, it was the then-President of Dunfey who called a fc^low-up 
jneetincj of his peers to discuss their responses-. Dunfey ! s President was 
also the first Chairman of the Presidents' Steering Committee, and his successor 
at Dunfey, Philip Connor, became Chairman of that Committee two years Later. 
Among the coordinators of the school/university pairings / Dunfey ' s Dr. Burns 

o 0 

was continuously influential in* the deliberations of the Coordinators 1 Group, 
and i/as its chairman during 1*578-79. " * ' ' 

The Dunfey-District B pairing operated wfthin an- administrative framework 

in which parallel administrative/personnel structures existed in the school ■ 

V * t 

and university Rectors. ^JJSie structure culminated in a collaborative relationship 

between the District Superintendent and the University Coordinator. The miSBle 

management levels consisted of the principals and District Office staff within 

> m 

the schools, and on the university side, the Assistant to the University Coordinator. 

With respect to interorcjanifcational communication, the ttfo sides of' « 
middle management regularly interacted "with ^each* otfter. Th^ University Coordinator 
also had much 'contact' with the schools 1 njiddle manage^-s, although mostly to the 
end of -clarifying operations. ] Unlike his communication witK the District 
Superintendent, it did not. involve policy- making. The third tie'r'of ±he 

• • , ' • \ ' 

arrangement consisted of direct ^eryice staff ^ including teachers and University 
consultants. University consultants usually had no managerial responsibility. 



Individual concerns regarding project functioning at the settee delivery leve 



a 



q were usually channeled upward from the individual 1 s Jiome-bafeed*institution and j 

eric • « . . , , . .. , 

* , . ^ . '83* - , I- * •*« V 



shared' at the middle management level between the two organizations. 

J 

Middle managers were free to "r&SoTya their concerns with their counterparts # 
in the other organization. The community/parent organization was disconnected 
from this* paraj^l structure, interfacing' with it cyclically specifically 
during' the proposal approval process in the late winter and early spring. 

p. . 



^ METHODOLOGY 



This case^study derives primarily from in-depth' analyses of four 

• i 

, pairing projects implemented* over the past five years. These'projects are a 
sample of pairing activities over that period of tin^e. A number of factors 
influenced t^ selection of these particular .projects , -First, it was decided 
that the four^ selected should represent different ^specif ic content areas, to * 
permit comparisons among different projects within each case as well as across * 
the thz*ee ca£es ^comprising the overall study. The specified content areas 
included :„ a) a project designed lo promote educational equity, h) a project 
c3esigned # to improve basic skills and/ c) a physical education project. For * 
the Dunfey x 'pairing<, the* equity project selected was the Multicultural 
Curriculum Project; basit* skills pro jects* included the Basic Reading Skills 
Programs and the Student Publications Pr9jects; and, the Physical Education Project 
at Henry Reid High School filled 'the final slot. , 

In addition to this criterion, projects selected also varied with respect 

\to size and scope and their different points of origin in the* pairing^ 1 s history. 
With respect to project size and* scope ,* the Basic Reading Skills Project and the - 
Multicultural Curriculum Project are District -wide e5rbrW, while" the Student 

I Publication Project is limited *to five school s^nd^ttje Physical" Education Project 
involved only the High School. The Reading Project commenced in the pairing's 
first year while the Multicultural Project and: the Student Publications began > 
in the pairing's third year. The P'hysical Education* Project is different in • 
that it occurred with a school, Henry Reid, that is not part of District B, * 



but assigned toSDistrfct H, the city-side Magnet District. Dunf ey-Magnfet High 
School collaboration began one" year before the University's pairing with 
District. B. This particular project started in the fourth year of the pairing * 
jietween the University and the High School,. m . 

In addition to these four projects, a fifth "project" is includes. This. 
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fifth project is a comgilation of all school-Univfersity activities -initiated 
during the pairin/s five .year history ttfat were not directly supported by 
Chapter 6'36 funds. This fifth description appears to provide an indication of 



the full range of pairing Activities, particularly those not formally '^mentioned 
- under the .aegis of Chapter 636. - . \ 

With the -exception of the fifth project, the primary means of data V « 

i 

collection consisted of semi-struc.ttired interviews with a- sample of . project 

• ■ ' ? 

participants. In addit^jQn to thesS interviews, the -case writer had access 
^ to project-related documents and attended projegt and policy meetings during 
the yeai^ in which the study was conducted. Data regarding the fifth project 
consisted primarily of documentary evidence and interviews with the University 
Coordinator. 

■ i r • • — 

* , Interviews with project participants focused on capturing their history 

o£ involvement with , the specific project, their responsibilities within the 
project; aind their perceptions of project goals, inte'rorganizational arrangements, 



knowledge utilization processes, and project outcomes. Participants interviewed 
were selected from each of the three sectors of the pairing's interorganizational 
structure: University personnel, school personnel, and parents. ' In addition, 
several key respondents were selected Who had a broader overview* of the Dairinq's 
activities. These included the University Coordinator, the District Superintendent, j 
the district 6?6 Facilitator , and the Associate Director of ■ the parents and 
community group. As with project' participants / tt^gse respondents represent, the 
three sectors of the interorganizational arrangement.'' In ito^JJ^a^es", interviews 
were tape recorded and transcribed. One participant did>not wish to ^|ve the 
interview recorded, \an<3 in several cases information from interviews couid be 

readily obtained without transcription. ^\ 

l . * 

A range of documents' supplemented £he interview data. These documents 

\ 1 • * 8 ■ m 

includeg;^raf t and fiAal project pro^>os^fs, formal project evaluations, ' «* 
internal 'and inter-office memoranda," and minutes of "policy group meetings. In 



addition, the case vriter attended Advisory Boartf and project meetings during 
ttje year of the study to provide for him a reality-based context for. 
interpreting the docjumentvs, v 



t 



) 
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2 • Project 1^ Multicultural Qurriculum Project 

Dunfey University - District B * 

The Multicultural Socials-Science Curriculum Project was a major 
component of the Durifey-District B collaborative. It was funded for a total 
.of $103, 098 -in the FY 79. Of this, the District B Office allocated $31,577, 
% or "half of the District's 636 budget for the year. During-sFY 79, Dunfey * 
* University received .approximately an ad^itiofial $45,000 to proceed witji' 
/ the Multicultural Project and several other smaller ones. BEEO approved these*' 
^unds -on the ^asis of a' proposal submitted, by the District B/Du«fey w AcJvisory 
Board." * ■ , • ^ , . 

• • ^he Multicultural Project was intended to serve the District's 
professional staff of 249 teachers-, assistant teachers, cuid aides. The project 

4 / 

was also aimed at a total of "4,985 pupils in. grades K-8. Of the students, ' 
' 25% were wtfite, 40% 'were black, 1 and 35% were, "other minority." No parallel 
-figures^are available concerning tha professional staff. 

^The'Mufticultu^al Project aimed at revising the Boston Public Sch^/T 
3.970 ^Social* Science Curriculum Guide. The 1970 Guide 'provided background v 
infdrmation and lesson plans on seven ethnic groups residing in the Greater * 



Boston area: Afro-Americans, Native Americans, Chinese, Irish, -Italian, tFeiPsh , 
and Puerto Riqan.' The^ revision was intended to provide updated information and 
contemporary resources and }.essons^'for the study of these s.ev.en ethnic grSyps. 
For example, project staff rewrote and modernized the treatment of Native Americans' 
perceptions of Thanksgiving Day celebrations,. From a Native American perspective; 
Thanksgiving is nbt a day of celebration, but of peaceful mourning. These newer 
perspectives about and from the Seven ethnic groups were to be included in ' 

/ ■ ' . ■* 

the «teasher-orient£d materials provided irt a. planned Curriculum! Guide . ^ 
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The work of this project was completed by a Curriculum Development 



mmittjee. Its tasks included: 

1) hands-on construction of relevant materials for classroom use ; 

2) sharing of ideas among teachers for classroom activities; 

3) demonstration classes; ^ \^ 

4) techniques .for the integration of basic skills in the social studies area/ 

5) , development of social studies materials for individual "needs, e.g., * " 

enricljment level materials and activities for average and* above - 

- • averaqe^earners, including bilingual and special needs students; 

6) full implementation of the present social studies curriculum; * 

7) development and dissemination of learning packets for teachers; 9 

8) continuous 'invfelVement and dissemination of information; • 

9) printing and distribution of a supplementary guide to each District C teacher* 



The Committee consisted of one teacher from each school in the District, 

♦ 

In addition £p having a majority bf teachers as members, it included one* elementary 

v . « 
and one middle school principal, two parents participating on a rotating basis, * 

two District B staff members, one £>unfey University staff jneraber , and resource 

u 

consultants as needed** This Curriculum Development Committee met monthly between 

/ / • • j f 

September 1978 and May/ 1979. In these meetings, the Committee members * were . '.«.. 

expected to: . ; 

A) participate in information-sharing sessions; c . v 

h B) observe demonstrations of exemplary social science' programs in the District v 
B ajrea; - 

C) develop social studies lesion glans at each grade leyel with assistance 
from technical advisors; , ** 

D) provide input for the further development of classroom and resource 
materials; „ ' t 

E) $£ receive suggestions arid assistance from advisors oh the integration of 

^ multicultural, ^multiethnic themes into other -instructional areas. 



During 1978-79, the Curriculum Committee produced 85* lesson plans; 15 



Native American, 15 Afro-American, 9 Jewish American, 11 Irish American, 10 



u^p*e 



\ 



Puerto Rican, 7 Italian American, 8 Chinese American, and 8 supplementary lessons. 
Each lesson plan contained specific activities and supplementary materials. The 
learning packets also included support materials for teachers 1 use, such as ditto 
.masters and transparencies. The Curriculum Committee met once a month, for a 
full day, eight times over the academic year. During most of the meetings the 
group heard from an e'thnic consultant who provided information relative to, the 
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ethnic group under discussion that day. After an approximately 1^ hour lecture/ . 
discussion^ the group broke up into small workgroups according to grade level. 
They reconvened after lunch to write lessons related .to the material discussed 
and presented in the morning. At ttfe end of each day, the lessons w<*re turned 
in to the co-chairpersons who gave them to 2 Cur/iculum Consultant for review 

and -editorial' revision Two of the eight monthly sessions were primarily devoted 

**** 

to organizational issues and did not include ethnic consultant presentations. 

The 1978-79 Project proposal referred to an October, 1977 _District-wide * 

needs assessment as the basis for initiating the Project itself. It is not > 

\ 

immediately apparent, however, that this needs assessment documents any strong 
*Ndnterest in multicultural curriculum development. The proposal states that 99% 
of teachers fefl that social studies is an "important" .area. However! the ^ 
assessments document itself says that 58% of teachers feel that social studies 
is "very import ant , " as compared to 99%, 96%, ^nd 94% "very important" for 
reading, math, and English, Respectively. Also thetaeeds assessment shows 
' that 73% of teachers and 70% of parents feel that^social studies as taught 
successfully, and thaty they designate other subjects as* requiring improvement. 

In providing a rationale for the project the proposal states that 93.6V 
of the teachers and 80% df the parents surveyed feel that democratic values 
are very important but need to pe taught more effecti^ly. The proposal states 1 
also that 88% of t^he teachers fund .70% of the parents advocate learning 
1 mpre? about other peoples' ci^stoms* 'It coppludes that . inaccurate and unrealistic 
perceptions of ethnic and racial matters continues isolation and misunderstanding 
among groups in the District, and> that the'' needs assessment demonstrates the 
community's concern over these conditions. % 

A Most persons familiar with the origins of the project cite the- needs # 

j ~ . * ■ } 

assessment as the primary rationale for designing the social studies project. 
For example, iom- Burns, Director of the City Schools Collaborative, claimed that 
the survey indicated the need for multicultural .curriculum development. However, 
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lie also expressed some confusion about how this^p articular need .had^efen selected 

for attention put of^all the others idehtified in the needs assessment. Prior 

% "... 

to tjhe assessment, the Community District g Superintendent had asJc|d principals 
to brainstorm a list of needs. Mr. Burns recalled that. among the list *• 
produce^ was one that called fqr increased multicultural awareness,, and ndted 

that state 636 guidelines identify priorities parallel to those the Multicultural 

^ " 

Project .was designed to address/ including teacher training and curriculum j 
development. The District 636 Coordinator felt that the idea for th^ project 
originated in the University, although she did not name Tom Burns as its 

1 V 

protagonist. Two other District staff imembers felt: that the i£ea evolved out 
of a consensus among members of the Advisory Committee. r 

Pairing Leaders 1 Perspectives on Project Gbals ' '* - 

" 3~ v / * 
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The original proposal provided enough range for different people to 

emphasize contrasting aspects of the project's intentions. Tom Burns 'savV it: 

•** 

as a direct service to hoth teachers and* students with respect to cultural awareness*. 

0 , . 

He felt that the project would expand } in waves, starting with a small cadre, l 

of involved teachers, then all of the 'teachers in Di^ttict B, and finally all of - 

\ / . 

the students of those teachers. He' believed that cognitive. information about 
cultural differences is a key to producing attitudinal change in the di'reLtioA 
of intercultural and interracial vyiderstanding. Burns further believed that 
the project should emphasize the t value' of differences' as a strategy for influencing 
attitudes favorably X He was especially mistrustful of approaches that highlighted 
only cultural similarities amqrng divergent groups of people, although jnany 
teachers held this more assimilationist perspective. \Jte tried to limit its\role_ ^ 

j>. w ■ , 

in the curriculum, although he 'was unable to eradicate if completely. 
, * The 'teacher" interviewed for thiis report expressed the similar belief 
that information given to students would help them to achieve intercultural 
and lfit^rradial' understanding. But she wasa>little more cautious' in her 
expectations of what teachers can do- to influence deep-seated attitudes. * She 
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•felt that teachers. could provide more intercultural understanding by 
themselves modeling respect fpr cultural differences, and that such modeling 
by the teacher makes it difficult for students to counter with negative feelings. 
She also felt that through skillfully led discussions of^sensitive issues 
'children can learn new patterns of positive interaction. . ' ' 

The Assistant Director of the City Schools Collaborative saw the , ' 

pr&ject as a means of fostering better understanding among diverse ethnic groups. . 
But she also wanted the curriculum to help reduce the disparity in academic . - 
achievement among students in the District. .She noted that the curriculum 
gu^de would extend the old guide to grades seven and eight, which wer.e not" 
, included in the original curriculum^ guide . 'she felt that the content should - 
.emphasize cultural similarities to help both teachers and students realize that 
there .are things about people other than their ethnic, group membership.. She 
••-hoped the project would help teachers proceed beyond ethnicity in dealing with 
children,, and .help children see beyond ethnicity in dealing with each other. 
She/also felt it was important tljat the curriculum make clear that broad difference 
exist among members of any one ethnic group, 4 , * • . 

V ; * 

The 636 Curriculum Coordinator felt that emphasis should be placed on 

' ' y 

encouraging teacher use of the updated multicultural curriculum guide that 
emerged. She felt that extensive writing. and rewriting of lesson plans'^as 
unnecessary, because the old curriculum guide contained sufficient content! and - 
.|ecause the important need was for teachers to. learn how to 'use 'the guide, in their 
classrooms. The 636>acilitator also felt that the curriculum guide would foster 
interethnic understanding. • 

The Curriculum and Ethnic Consultant to the Curriculum Development , 
Committee, a University appointee, insisted that the primary objective of the v 
project was to develop curriculum and to field test that curriculum as a step ' 
towards producing a usable guide for the District. He felt that the product' 
of the group-should be evaluated in ±erras of their use in th^ classrooms . t \ 




Participants ' Perspectives on Project Operation 

All participants interviewed agreed that the project suffered from lack of 

time/ The Curriculum Consultant . noted that there was not enough time to develop 

an effective curriculum package. To develop such a package, it is important to 

t 

field test materials that are written by teachers. The Curriculum Consultant 
also felt that, while it was useful for parents to attend and participate, it 
was also very difficult for one parent to do so alone because it was not clear 
whom he/she was representing. He, also noted some difficulties in administration 
^of the projects, including conflicts among project leaders over responsibilities. 
There were at least three designated leaders of this project: the Assistant 
Director of City Schools Collaborative; the 636 Coordinator, and the 636 Facilitator, 
The Consultant himself was perceived by ofrffers as part of the administrative 
leadership team, ^ although he did not fee*l .himself a part of that structure. 
Also, a staff member of the District B Office attended curriculum development 
meetings regularly, # He >was"seen by tlje teachers as exercising leadership in these 
settings. 

' The Curriculum Consultant also.felt that the proposal was very vague 
and contained only a broad outline with few specifics of what the group's task 
was. Not everyone agreed that the proposal is vague ♦ Most, however,-' 
acknowledge that it' is v$ry, ver£ ambitious, given the resources available to 
the Committee. T^-€ttrriculum'consultant reported that only a small number 
of teachers, perhaps 50%^ participated regularly in meetings* He reported 
that the lessons produced by tl\e -group are vfery uneven -in quality and that an 
extraordinary amoung of Work was required of him to revise the drafts submitted 
to him. He was unconvinced about the quality of the Committee's work but felt this 
could be rectified through field testing of the materials and subsequent revision - 
of the, curriculum package, * 
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The Assistant Director believed that the project ! s goals were ^overly 

ambitious, given the time and money available to the Committee, but that the 

Committee had been eventually able to develop lesson plan§ for each of the 

seven ethnic groups. She felt that practice was responsible for increasing 

the Committee f s efficiency, and that this increased productivity directly 

influenced teacher motivation and nprale and enthusiasm. According to her, 

the Curriculum Consultant was partially responsible for some of the 

« 

Committee *s Initial difficulties because he did not get the materials revised 

and back in time for the teachers to do f)Leld testing. She also suspected 

that parents did not understand what they were supposed to provide, shfe noted 

that as time went on parents were more and more able to participate. However, 

this change did not N *ttccur as a result of an Qrientation for them, but as a result 

* » 
of improved selection of individuals prepared to participate in this work. 

Therefore, in the latter months" of the project parents who had teaching 

and other professional experience were invited and soon participated almost 
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as consultants to the group. 

A teacher who participated in the project expressed particular alarm 
* • -~ * • 

at the fact that there had been no orientation. The group 1 s first meeting was a 

workshop on Native American history and culture. -It .was planned that teachers would 

immediately use the information presented to them in lessons that they were to 

develop. No format was established for writing the lesson plans at the end of 

their first day. The teacher further complained th^t the Committee's early progress 

suffered from the very eiitetional presentation of tlie . Native" American consultants. 

Apparently the first session departed from the agenda origihally set between the 

/ * • * 

.tants and the project administrators, developing ihto. a very accusatory 
ack on teachers &nd schools. She was knowledgeable about Native AmeprCan art, 
/ahd she "was aware of the superficiality of the coverage <j>f that subject during 
the ethnic consultants' presentatipn. In addition to these initial difficulties, 
she noted that, thorough curriculum writing could really not be djjne within the limits 

• , ' - v. Sj 
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established in th'e project. Thete simply was not enough .time. She also felt 
thai: the lesson plan format finally adopted was very confusing. ' ' 

The' 636 Coordinator and Co-chairperson of the Curriculum Development 
Committee -also had difficulty with the overall structure ar|d format of the 
Curriculum Committee- meetings. She felt that, given the constraints on. time, 
the Committee spent too much time developing lesson plans'and not enough 



identifying contemporary and good multicultural resource materials/ She also 
felt that the teachers 1 needed an established lesson plan format, which 
was not provided initially, sfie was encouraged during the second meeting when 
the Committee reviewed* the lesion plan format used ; in the original Curriculum * 
gui3fe,. She also noted that the University did not haye access to the expertise ' 

jthat shtf expected it to have. r Especially ethnic group consultants did not come 

■ 

/ from Diinfey University, but from other sources. 

Knowledge Exchange and Transfer ^ - - V < 

— — — . * ^ 

r 

It is easier to identify knowledge exchange and transfer during 
implementation than during the planning process. Almost. all 6f the interviewees - 
•noted that the original idea of the project seems tp 'have evolved from" 
.consensus among the different partipants. Despite this cons'^us, actual 
implementation necessitated the^ delineation of priorities among tfte tasks 
laid our in the proposal. This selection process highlighted four peSple's 
diverging and- conygrging goals, as .well as their somfetimes conflicting efforts 
to influence that process. . 

In the earliest planning stages, attempts were made to contact external ' 
sources for information about curriculum design, specifically multicultural 
(Curriculum design! The Direbtor indicated that an extensive effort occurred 

to contact school districts across the country that would send curriculum guides 

« 

to th«#District B office. The Project currently has a library of much of the / 
curriculum material eventually forwarded to them. It is not clear, however, 
* l>ow mu^rof this material was actually used, although teachers could consult 

I ERIC r ' '94 , . . * \ . ' \ - 
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it during the curriculum development workshops. In addition to curriculum materials, 

the, Project also owns several articles of a more theoretical nature published 

by ERIC. Again, it is not^clear if these were used by 4 project participants. 

Tom Sums, the Director, feels^hat although the most significant amount 

f 

of knowledge transferred flowed from ethnic consultants to participating teachers, ' 
knowledge was also exchanged between teachers and University personnel. For 
instance , much of the structure of the curriculum packet is a result of teacher 
input. He feels the tactic of placing prepared ditto masters and transparencies 
at teachers 1 fingertips evolved directly from interactions with the teachers 
as they expressed their needs. Personally, he would have given more attehtion 
to uiiit development in terms of ideas, permitting teachers to develop such 
themes further on theit own* However, h^ feels he Subordinated this preference 
tto the one overwhelmingly expressed by- teachers. * 

. . In addition t© the cultural, historical, and social information about 
the. ethnic groups provided by the ethnic consultants, the Curriculum Consultant 
'feels that there was a need for a theoretical framework relatecTtb curriculum 
<^velopmen,t--i^hat ne^er clearly emerged. He feels that the Curriculum Committee 
should have examined interdisciplinary approaches %o teaching social stucliesw 1 
and that at could have employed a "concept" approach, e^a^iining how ideas such 



as social protest, employment, immigration, etc., are related to a range of 



ethnic groups. In his view there are various disciplines — history, 
. ^ geography, economics — that are not being taugkt^ on certain grade levels and/or 

.with respect to certain ethnic ,groups. The final units also avoid certain concepts: 

1 N . M * 

e.g* # protest". He believes iV woulS have been more valuable to develop model 

r .. . 

lessons for a few groups than full sets o£ mediocre units for all seven groups. -He 

• \ ' I I I > • 

senses that he did not Jprevai^L because he Vas part-time and removed from the , 

* / 1 

- decision-making process. HoWever, within the Curriculum Committee's 

# 

activities, he was ^ablfe to address sohv^of his concerns. "For. example, he 
. conducted a special session for the Committee members on problems related to . 

Sfc'.'' • • ' " 95 ioi 



the theoretical and- practical gaps in the curriculum packet. He also gave 

a presentation/^ lessciTpl an 'development , using Afro-American background for.' 

lessons. , , 

However, as ope of the teachers emphasized, due to the< task orientation and 
. the lack of time ^participants often came to Committee meetings with pre- x ' 
'conceived activities. In that sense; as one of the teachers' put it, the 



y ethnic consultants were a partial intrusion. The, Curriculum Consultant 

/ noted that the Committee had access to a variety of reference books, and 

that^he himself provided reference material during his presentations. However, 

he didn't feel the teachers were' exploiting these materials in an appropriate 

^manner because they had not been thoroughly introduced, to it, and because 

they had, so much verbal material to assimilate from each^ethnic consultant's 

• • \ . , 

presentation, and so much work to do in developing. lesson plans on the basis 
♦ - ..•** ' 

of both sources of ' information. - - "* 

, * . * *r * • ' • - 

I9 response to a. question about his own teaching experience , N:he Consultant 
1 • indicated that, although he had substantial teaching experience in multiculturai 
education, he had felt.it inappropriate to deal with tjiat aspect o£ liis background 
in his dealings with the Committee. He took the tack* that as a consultant he 
should present a theoretical -rather than a personal perspective. He also attempted 

to provide a model for all ethnic consultants to.* use in presenting to the Committee 

0 • , * *' ■ *^ ^ \ 

However, ohis model was, not Adopted by the others. 

The 636 Facilitator felt that she represented the school system's point * 

.of view. Sjie ha£- originally been concerned that this particular role would limit 

h .her perspective and ability to contribute, so at times she self-consciously * 

devil's Advocated viS^Jyis other 'school personnel , adopting what she thought T would 

. . be the perspective of the University. She felt she was able to dp this 

because she had worked clbsely with t!h* University >prior t6 becoming more involved 

with the pairing project. She was one of,the teachers involved in the needs 

assessment, project which received help .from Tom Burn's office. N Prior tcu^hat she j 
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h^d also worked with the University enough to' feel aware of how academic 'types 
think and behave. She felt that she learned quite a bit from the Curriculum 



Consultant. 



One possible descriptor of the kind ¥ of knowledge both transferred and 



received in this project is '•incomplete"'. The teachers on the Committee were not 

completely informed about' their task although apparently the Assistant Director 

was supposed ,to have done this . She restricted herself to the transfer of 

logistical information, and. given the requirements of that task, felt that 

the theoretical issues related to it would have to wait. She ways that she had 

gathered that kind' of. information, and that it was "at my finger tips-, but we had 

too much trouble doing what we were doing". She felt that she could~have 

used more assistance translating ethnic background material into lesson plans. 

She and others would ofteh come to the workshops v with preconceived notions 4 . % 

of activities they wanted to develop and would continue to develop those r m 

regkrdless 6f input provided by the ethnic consultant for that day. She felt 

that^rfiis strategy was necessary because o£ the pressure orf project members' 

to produce materials 'in a short amount of time. She also believed that 

/ # 

she was able to make a number of suggestions to the workshop organizers. 

For example, she informed them afcout a Native American consult ant- whom 

the Committee eventually used as a follow-up to their first-session. She' also 

recommended a parent as a consultant during the IrisfcjAmerican presentation. Toward 

the end bf the year, several parents began to serve as resource, persons/ sup- 

plementmg the ethnic consultants. The Jewish-American, Chinese-American, and 

Italian -American parents all served in this capacity. - • A* 
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. 3. Project 2; Student Publication Pjrpjjct 
Dunfey University - District B 

The Dunfey-District B. Student Publication Project isjone of several 
Sponsored by the Collaborative that are des igned to promote better , 



communications between home and school, among teachers, and among. students. 
A*£hough each of these pr6jects had other primary objectives, improved 
conui&hication was an important secondary goal, J&or example, th^ Collaborative 
sponsored a District Handbook for teachers and parents, a District B 

* newsletter, and a series of arithologies showcasing student writing. 

• • • / * ■ n 

In 1978 six/schools from the District agreed to purchase Dunfey 

* University's services toward the publication of four issues of a school 

. .. . r • j 

* newspaper composed of students 1 writing. The cost' tot £hes^ services was $850 

\ . " ' 

' per school. The relatively small cost of this pairing activity is clear N 

when contrasted wit»the $31,577 'cost to the District for the Multicultural 

0 • , * 

Curriculum development Project (Project 1), or even the $16,023 

expended in writing, printing, and distributing the Districts Handbook ' 

i , Staff for the student newspapers included one part-time Coordinator hired 
by the Collaborative Director and supervised by the Collaborative Assistant 
Director, At the^trate of 11 hours per issue, and four issued per year, a . total . 
of le3s than 200 hours was allocated fcfic this" projects The* Student Newspaper 
- Coordinator worked with teacher volunteers in the schools that had purchased 
this service. The nature of the work varied. gre&tly from school to school,, * . 
a circumstance that will , be discussed latef. • - * 

The planners of this project* intended to motivate students to* write and 
read by seeiftg their own and other students 1 work in print- The needs assessment' 
survey had indicated interest among teachers and parents of the District in 
student improvement in^feading and^writing. * The* planners intended that the \ > 
development of reading and writing 'skills would occur in circumstances in • m 
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which meaningful end products were also being produced. They also hoped 
"to work intensively with other students in a variety of 4all group expeViences, 
providing opportunities .for student leadership, initiative/, decision making, 
etc." The newspaper would be produced by students in work groups, with the 
assistance of a te'acher volunteer. 



X 



~~TKeT student newspaper was planned as art in-class activity. Anticipated 
. ^ t . 

project activities are described as follows: 

A class of students or a group of volunteers is selected based 
on interest, time, and commitments In previous cases, a teacher ~ 
• volunteer used his/her own class 'time for writing and selection 
of materials. Tffis structure made it possible for the teacher 
to help students individually with grammar and spellimg mistakes. 
* ...There will be a Halloween (October), Christmas (December), 

Valentine (February), an^ Spring (April), issue The articles 

will be chosen by a local student-teacher committee and a 
successful layout will be planned by each group, /..A part-time 
staff person. ., will oversee all publications and assist each school 
group with the set-up and operation of their particular publication/ 

In the*(prior) 197 7- -78 school year, t&ree schools in District B 

i 

published student newspapers, Al thought his activity was not. a formal 

collakprative undertaking, Dunfey* did lend logistical support (printing and 

assistance in 'distribution) to the efforts. Tom Burns, director of the 

Collaborative, had prqyious teaching experience using 'Student materials in 

J 

^ewspapers published by" the schools. He believed that; such projects motivate 
students to write more and to read the writing of their peers. 

v In t*he planning of the 1978-79 project, two groups' strongly endorsed 
the idea of student publications: The District Advisory Comfhittee (not 

• - • . • i . 

the same as CDAC) and the principals 1 group, the latter composed of all the * 

principals and headmasters of the schools in the District, meeting monthly at the 

District Office. Tt^ student newspaper 'idea built on several- schools ' current 

achievements and addressed the need for basic skill teaching articulated by 

th<Ppar6nts and teachers in tfie needs assessment and the emphasized 636 

guidelines for the year. In, these initial discussions (winter, 1978), the 

"^newspaper idea included the possibility that teachers would share their ideas'^ 

/ 

with -parents and that parents would .be informed about the school through the paper. 



\ Although"' the Advisory Committee (the group primarily responsible for Zoning 
( ideas to be included in the finaJL District proposal) developed consensus around 
these and other components, CDAC did not endorse the objectives of that grout).' 
Several Advisory Committee members ho.ted that CDAC members did not attend 
, Advisory Committee Meetings although they had official standing on it. 

|t When the first draft of the 1978-79 proposal was presented ^o CDAC they 
vetoe^vthe School Publication component, approving instead a procedure Whereby 



individual schools could buy into the program for the allocated costs ($850). 

^ t . - 

Tftis'^was the format included in the final proposal. Nonetheless, the CDAC 

<C ■ ■ - 

Corchair, Sue Tenney, did not approve this component of the 636 proposal in the 
final review at the District level. x * • 

Cl3AC's main difficulty with the Student Publication Project, from the n 
v beginning, has resolved around purported high staffing costs. CDAC is 
" t unenthusiastic about allocating morvey to be spent 'at the University's - v " 

V . ' 

discretion 'tojiire staff that do-not seem to be delivering the quantity of 
* * services for the costs thdt CDAC expects. In this instance, Sue Tenney feels 
that the costs for buying Dundy's services are tootoigh. Indeed, the 
part-time Coordinator hired by the University to oversee the process agrees 
- that the schools could do 'much better financially by publishing their 'p^per 
outside Duniey. A, parent member of CDAC has suggested that the schools examine 
this possibility. / 

8 " ' * 

Although CDAC is suspicious about the costs to be charged by Dunfey 
for publishing the newspapers, it is even more wary of District-wide projects 
that channel large amounts of 636 money to the University while promising > 
the District services of questionable quality. CDAC is in favor «of the ^ 
University offering services which individual schools would be free to buy or 
purchase elsewhere. CDAC members feel strongly that the 636 funds should be 
used primarily to redress inequities among the schools. That is, each school 
has a ynique set of needs vis a vis the quantity and quality of specific 



services' its students require. - Programs that supply 'resources uniformly 
across the District cannot satisfy the individual needs of *each school, - 
Farther, programs receiving 636 funds ari utilizing resources that might 
otherwise be directed toward the more important problems of the District, 
s Basically, CDAC. wants to expand the range of options the individual school 
can purchase with the 636 monies.' ^ ' 

CDAC also sees the University as responsible for initiating and * 
developing proposal ideas with' inpilt from the Advisory Committee, which 
includes only one CDAC member, CDAC felt thcit the Publication proposal was 
not as creative as it could have been. For example, one parent suggested 
that the newspapers be printed at the nearby Boston Technical' High School, 
or by one of the vocational programs in graphic arts. She saw that as a 

tactic for getting more direct service to students for the money. This 

\ * — 

< 

parent also noted that the proposal did not include provisions for the 

/ • ' 

children to learn layout. In fact, this parent felt she could think of several 

more creative and cost-effective approaches .for the Publications Project, 

for example, in addition to using the^ n^spaper to promote reading and writing 

and to provide high school students with practical publishing experience, it . 

4 

could offer elementary and middle^chool students a range of career awareness 
experiences. >She remarked also that the only chance she had to provide input 
was the final 636 review session. * (Parents repeatedly complain that the 
red tape for becoming involved in pairing activities as a volunteer parent 
presents a challenge that often feels^ overwhelming. *rh6y feel they have 
neither the person-pbwer nor the resources to operate on all the fronts 
expected of them.) 
Program. Implementation 

Mary Hughes, the second and' current Coordinator of the School Publications 

\ . » 

Project, expressed a number of concerns about thr project 1 s operation. During 

r * « 

the 1978-79 year she felt a tendency of the University \o try to impose- 
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uniformity among the newspapers. There were several -arguments over the 
-inclusion/exclusion of photographs, the number of student drawings, the 
number of pages, etc, Hughes feels that tjie budget contains enough funds to 

accommodate the options requested by the individual, schools. She is now given % 
more latitude by the current Assistant Director, which she extends tQ the ' 
individual schools* 

Hughes has tri^d to assist schools in , using the newspaper. However, 
* ■ 

during the project's first year (1978-79), her fc role was more that of a 0 * « 
facilities coordinator than a resource person to teachers and students. 
Still , 4f he teels she managed to^ help several teachers solicit student materials. 
Where the' teacher volunteers did not have layout skills, .she would do the 
layout herself, Hughes also found that she could help to disseminate interesting 
ideas attempted with their students by one or two especially creative teacher 
volunteers. (For example, having student "reporters" cover ^an in-school 
softball game in gyi%, or* juxtaposing student poetry with student art inspired 
by the poetry,)' She discovered several designated "volunteers" who spent the 
yaar trying to work themselves out of the job. In these instances,' there' was 
little exchange of ideas*.- ^ 

The CDAC Co-chair., Sue Tenney, feels that a University should capitalize 
on its presumed expertise in staff development so that the school personnel 



become incteasingly independent. 



Her\per 



perception of the University's operation 



of the student publications is that it promotes dependence. The Newspaper 
4 Coordinator agrees. She suggested conducting a workshop for* teacher volunteers 
at the beginning of the second year. This did take place, and teachers had 
the opportunity to share experiences and ideas regarding soliciting materials 
and layout. Also, for the program's third year of operation, Hughes 
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recommended that the proposal budget decreased time for her involvement 



/ 
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in layout and increase responsibility for the school volunteers in this area. 

* . N 
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Although there is significant sentiment for increased training 

and independence from the University for tljie teachers, the voluntary nature of 

,» 

the staff's involvement poses structural impediments to these promising ideas. 

To increase the time allocated to teachers 1 (and students 1 ) tr'ainirife, 

significant changes in the project's design and level bf funding would be 
• / " , 

required. These changes* do not appear likely given the numerous educational 

-i 

. . . 7 
priorities to be addressed by a reduced level of 636 funding,- 
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4. Project 3; Basic Skills Reading Program 
Dunfey University - District B \ 

The Basic Reading Skills Prograih began in the first year (1976-77) of 

f the District B Collaborative apd, with significant modifications, expended 

I 

into the Collaborative 1 s second year. During, £he first year the program 
consisted of a teacher training component and a Reading Clinic and tutorial 
outreach service to student^. The teacher training component included a 
graduate course planned for 48 teachers from the District's thirteen schools and 
twenty hours of inservice workshops for teachers in the District. The 
second component involved direct service to approximately 600 selected student?, 
including remedial reading instruction by Dunfey University reading clinicians 
^ and Dunfey undergraduate tutors* The Basic Reading Skills Program , was * 

significantly reduced during the second year of the collaborative and consisted ■ 
of Reading Clinic and tutorial outreach to students frcgj. thref^ of the District's 
* schools. • ' t 

r The planning for the Basic Reading Skills Program in the winter and / 
spring of the 1975-76 school year proceeded as a direct service to teachers and 
. students without extensive input from the needs assessment that occurred during 
the same month9* The eventual proposal summarized several pressing goals f or ^ 
the District to which the project was addressed, such as strerigthefiing average, 
students', basic reading skills, attending to' the particular reading problems of 
bilingual and sp&cial needs students*, 'and integrating achievement in reading with 
achievement in content areas (e*g,, science, mathematics, and social studies). 

Tom Burns, University Coordinator, asked Professor John Leary to shape 
a general progragrniatid response to these needs* Planning proceeded through 
successive drafts of alternatives and presentation of these to the University Pairing 
Planning Committee throughout tSe late winter and early spring" of 1976.' 

Throughout this process several program components that enjoyed broad and general 

• - \ 
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, support among Committee members began to emerge: a graduate reading .course , 
inservice workshops" 'in reading fe> and direct^ remedial services to students, 

.Throughout this planning process the committee members could direct 

.their attention to only the most general aspects of the proposal. Attention 

5 - T 

also had to be given to the other initiatives under consideration (i.e., workshops, 
newsletter, and needs assessment) , as well as their relative merits, given the 
uncertain level of funding. m For example , % a specific concern raised jDy school 
personnel was*how this new initiative in ^reading would mesh with otl^ reading 
programs available on the schools '(e.g. , Title I, bilingual and ESL programs , - 
766 or special needs programs) . • 

T The Planning Committee wasTunable to specify how these various reading 
programs jvould be integrated but deferred this and other decisions by creating 
several ad hoc committees to address the^e problems during the implementation year. 
For example, ^ student selection committee of five reading specialists from 
District B, two members of the University Reading Department staff, and two parents 
would decide which students would be served by the Dunfey Program. The selection 
policy agreed upon would in effect determine the distribution of reading services 
for the District's students. ' * 

When the level df funding was determined, the specific content of, the 
Program" took shape. Funds were allocated for tuition for 48 teachers for a one- 
terpi- graduate course in' reading to be taught by John Leary at the James school. 
/The design for the inservice workshops for teachers was influenced by competing 

programmatic demands for available 636 funds. The. original plan slated the 

• f * v 

Dunfey Heading cflinic staff to lead the workshops. However, the final decision 

& m ■ 

called for th^ teachers in the graduate course to conduct the workshops for their 

colleagues back in the schools. This arrangement wa£ less costly and minimally 

• • - -> 

acceptable to the clinic staff, due to the high costs of the reading course 

($12/810 in tuition alone) and clinician/tutorial services (to be discussed shortly) 

and their interest in establishing a cooperative, working relationship with the 



.District. The compromise' cannot be directly associated with any particular 
interest group (e.g., school personnel, parents, or -CDAC) but' seemed to 

-emerge as the planning group 1 s response to competing claims for financiaj. . 
resources . 

Finally, a clinical program was planned in which 6^0 student^ f rom 



the District would i^ceive remedial reading instruction at th\ University 1 s 
^Reading Clinic. S^ven or eight part-time clinicians from the Reading Clinic ' 
were scheduled to work approximately twenty hours -per week, and Dunfey 

» -v 

undergraduates on wprk-study were budgeted for 844 hours, at the total cost , 

of approximately $66,000. * , 

» 

Implementation of the Basic Reading Skills^ Program encountered 
serious difficulties, although tremendous effort* was devoted by all participants 
to "remedy them. The University Pairing Committee was temporarily replaced by 
two committees that assumed responsibility for monitoring* the program. There 
was a Teacher Training Committee, made up of elementary and middle school teachers, 

principals, representatives from" the District B Office, and Dunfey University * 

^ f J J ' 

persons (Reading Clinic and CSCO staff) . This Committee was responsible for 

( / 

continued pigling and implementation of the teacher training components of 
the program. Second, there was a Clinic-Tutorial Service Committee /with similar 
representation that was responsible for overseeing the direct service component 
of the program. The additior{al \ad hoc committees envisioned in k ttye original 
proposal wire subsumed under one of these two. 
TEACHER TRAINING COMPONENT; GRADUATE REAPING COUftSE 



Teachers enrolled in this course from all thirteen schools in the 
District. Although the budget allowed for 48 teachers in the course only 43 teachers 
signed up. Participants/ initial expectations regarding the coutse were generally vaaue, 
but high when specific to their individual concerns and needs, l^he course was 



intended to be a programmatic response to a variety of the training needs of 



rsadirtg instructors/ including bilingual, E£L, specific content areas / and special 
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needs reading teachers. 
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The course did not address' this variety of heeds as separate areas 
♦ » • 

of study, but instead presented a general approach to reading instruction that 

teachers were expected to adapt to .their specific concerns. The course was 
intended to help teacher s. le am' how- to diagnose, informally and individually, 
the strengths and weaknesses erf the reading performance of each student; to- 
form small instructional groups for reading/writing activities; to integrated 
reading instruction ,with content area subjects; and to collect and maintain 
individualized evaluative records. * 

The course's approach was perceived by the course instructor and the 
participating teachers as*a Specific model for reading instruction. The course 
instructor, f e lt - that his use of informal and individualized diagnosis and 
teaching reflects a unique psychology /philosophy of learning that is especially 
applicable to students who experience persistent difficulties in reading.' He 
felt that Title I, controlled reading machines, and other so-called innovative 
reading methods *are simply new packages of old programs that have proven ^ 
ineffective in the past. He feft from the beginning that his approach would 
significantly challenge the teachers' assumptions about reading instruction, 
and that his style of teaching would reinforce this message. He viewed himself 
as a crusader; who has had remarkable success when -allowed to implement his 
program on his own terms. He i s also aware, however, that he had not 
had much success in implementing his approach within the context of the Boston 
School Department's normal instructional operations. Still, he hopeti that he 
might prevail within this new program and that, with support from principals 

and key administrative personnel r he might be able to initiate instructional 

# 

changes in reading. - - 

From the beginning of the course, teachers expressed doubt about 
jts relevance to their needs and their situations. The 636 Facilitator who 
was enrolled in the course heard these reactions. She made two responses to 
' " 107 . 
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'* the comments: she appointed a committee to monitor the course and influence 
its content,, and she established a written mechanism for the evaluation of 

f c 

the course session each week* 

However, the teachers would kot express their negative opinions on 

the feedback form. Informally, they reported that course content was not appropriate , 

* 

^o their circumstances, particularly that the degree of individualized and 

It > * J > 

small group instruction advocated by the professor left little room for 

what they felt were the required aspects of instruction (e.g., standardized 

testing of reading, ascertaining students 1 reading levels, /etc.). However, 

the teachers' formal evaluations of the course were very high. With few"** 

exceptions, teachers rated the course content and the course leader's presentation 

as "good"' to "excellent." The one aspect of the course that received less 

than positive feedback was "participant's involvement." » 

In retrospect, there are' several possible reasons for the difference 

between teachers' formal and informal feedback. The' first is the recipient of 

the informal feedback; the 636 Facilitor, Barbara Dunn, who was perceived as a 

colleague and whom they 0 perhaps hoped would exert her political influence to 

institute change^ vs. the course instructor, who was perceived as an "immovable 

object^' Also, the teachers may have been unwilling to confront the authority 
* > 

of the course instructor, even anonymously, when. they had so few answers to 

« *• 

their difficulties themselves. The request for 'feedback at the end of each 

course session may have -produced a halo effect through which t£e teachers felt > 

more positive about what they had learned in the class but which was offset when 

» 

they returned to their classrooms and encountered serious difficulties in application. 
Finally, the teachers may h£ve felt that the formal feedback would concretize 
negative assessments not only of the course , but of the pairing itself and that 
the repercussions might extend beyond their original intentions. 

^ Throughout the course,* the instructor 'was ambivalent about the progress 

* * 

he and the group were making. The formal evaluations were generally positive, 



feachers appeared to be learning a new and complex instructional system, and 
' ^ several teachers actually began to implement aspects of the reading program 

in their classroomfe. Still, he was ^aware that a majority of teachers 

» i 

was unable to use /the ^course's cbntent in their classroom situations. 

When he felt teachers,' were skeptical of his program's capacity to produce >the 

/ ' * 
results they wanted, he would demonstrate (live and with videotape) the program 

/ " * 

in operation. Bjbing familiar with the structural barriers to implementing 

/ 

/his approach, hef provided suggestions for how teachers might adapt features 
of their schools and classes to facilitate implementation. 

. j 

Ultimately , ^he felt that there were two additional requirements for 
implementation! that were not available to the 1976 group. ' The 'f irs^was more 

J v * 

time. Another .quarter] would give an opportunity t9 move beyond learning the 
system to the'/ challenges of adapting, it to their .varying circumstances. Second, 
his theory of/ instructional changes depended heavily on administrative fiat, 
^"klthough Jie \£as willing to rationalize and persuade, he was convinced that only 
an' Administrative order would lead to implementation on a large scale. He felt 
* that he might reach a few teachers thrpugh the course, but even then its 
generalized and broad\atur^would prevent him from thoroughly 'supporting these 
teachers 1 initiatives. \ 

This component of the^ Basic Reading Skills Program 'was not pressed for 
inclusion in the 1977-78 proposal. The 636 guidelines for'19J7-78 dicf not allow 
for tuition payment with 636 funds* However, even before the guicj^lines 
.appeared there was a general consensus among the University Pairing Planning 
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Committee that this component could not compete with the other program options 

/ ■ - * 

that were emerging-/ * k 

TEACHER TRAINING: INSERVICE WORKSHOPS . 

t , 

The inservice workshop component of the Basic Reading Skills Program 
called for participants in the graduate course to conduct in-service reading 
workshops in their respective schools.. The series occurred in all thirteen 
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schools in the District; 55 teachers, completed the. series, each receiving 
v 

one inservice credit from the school system. 'Because the teachers^who 
conducte^Lthe mserVice workshops were themselves simultaneously learning 



the content in* the course, significant difficulties emerged in transferring 
knowledge from the -first setting to the second, it is not clea^ why* the ' f ' 
in-service workshops and the graduate f course were conducted concurrently. 
Nevertheless, a few special provisions were made to facilitate knowledge 
transfer under these difficult circumstances. In-service workshop leaders 
received a detailed course guide which they were urged to use to structure 
the -workshop sessions. , Workshop leaders designed their own methods of pre- 
sentation, however. Leaders could also request assistance from the Reading 
Clinic Staff although the nature of such requests had to be based on the 
overall design and*content of the workshop series. 



Evaluative data, compiled by the outside firm contracted to assess 

3 



District B's 636 programs? during the first year, suggest that the content 

and format of the inservice workshops 4 varied widely frjgm school to school. Some 
* » *» . 

workshop leaders attempted to recreate the ;ectures given in the course'/ Others 
s . 

abandofted the course material entirely and held informal .discussions in which 
teachers shared their ideas and approaches tb the teaching of reading. A few 
workshop leaders invited Reading Clinic staff to their schools to demonstrate 
various aspects of the Clinic's program (e.g. , ^informal diagnostic testing). 

Only a few teachers felt well prepared for the role they assumed as workshop 

~ 

leaders. The Teacher Training Committee, aware of the' structural difficulties 

of implementing this component of the program and unable to resolve them, 

• * 

provided only moral support £cTVhe workshop leaders. 

Teachers attending the inservice workshops felt; that the greatest 
benefit of the^n' was the opportunity to gather with peers tb discuss general 
educational prdblems and programs in their schools. Most felt that the workshops 
did not make any difference in the way they taught reading.. They felt that th£ 
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content" was too general to be applied to their particular circumstances. 
Others were reluctant to accept the knowledge presented by peers who probably 
had not mastered the concepts, in theory or in practice. Also, many workshop . _ 
•leaders were. not committed to implementation of the concepts, and this was 
communicated to the teachers. ' 

As with the graduate course in reading, the inservice component of the 

0 ■ 

Basic Reading Skills "Program was not included in the 1977-78 following year's ' 
, 636 proposal. School personnel (teachers and principals) felt that neither 

the course nor the inservice workshop series had any impact on. teaching practice. 

• T 

. CLINIC/TUTORIAL SERVICES * > 

In comparison with the teacher training components' of the Basic Skills 
Reading Program, the Clinic/Tutorial Service^ component experienced significantly 
greater structural impediments to its operation. These structural impediments 
affected not only knowledge exchange, but also basic service delivery. 

^Because of an oversight in planning, money was not allocated to. transport 
students to Dunfey's Reading Clinic. This oversight required an immediate 
response,- and the Clinic/Tutorial Services Committee was formed to shape it.. 
Aft^er initial efforts to obtain additional funding failed, the committee, decided 
1p conduct clinic/tutorial service in the schools. 

. ✓ For some committee members, this arrangement was preferable to -busing 
students to Dunfey because they wanted to minimize the time students spent out ' . 
of the. classroom. They also felt that it would be useful for clinicians and 
• .tutors to observe and vork with students in 'their normal learning environments. 
, However, the adjustment. created. significant difficulties ' for the seven part- 
'tijne clinicians. - (Tutors were 'less affected because they worked fewer hours 
" per week with students.) The s^ven clinicians averaged twenty hours per week 
and traveled to four or five different schools during the course of the week. 
The resulting accumulatibn of travel time reduced £he hours they could devote / 
to pfanning as well as to interacting with teachers a^d reading specialists 
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in the schools. Also, certain instructional materials available at the 

# o * * 

Reading Clinic were not available in Ihe schools. Thus, the Clinic/Tutorial . 

Services* component encountered significant problems in the first stage * 

of implementation. ' . " 

• / 5 

" The intent of the program, as interpreted by the Reading Slinic staff, * 
was to use the clinicians to provide diagnostic and small group reading instruction 

. *' * ' 4 ' ) 

to students with. severe reading problems who were not beings served by Title I, 
bilingual, or Chapter 766' "resources . The stude^E population, included bilingual 
and special needs students, but services already available^^ individual students ^ 
would not be, duplicated. The tutors (Dunfey University juniors and seniors 4 
who had taken several clinical courses in reading) were to<provide remedial 
instruction in small groups to students with less severe difficulties. However, 

the Dunfey staff and the school people did not reach concensus on these matters 

** * 
during program planning. Decisions were deferred, until x pYogram. implementation, 
• - * 

and the Program, s operating principles turned out tp* be quite differeht than 
originally conceived by the Dunfey clinicians. 

* < . ; > < . 

The Clinic/Tutorial Services Committee established a policy Whereby local 

school personnel^ (classroom teachers, Title I teachers, 7§6 resource teachers) 

& ~ 

could recommend students for services from this program. Guidelines for student, 

selection developed by the Committee gave classroom staff a great deal of 

awtho'rity in selecting students. .Thus, although students, who already received ■ 

' * 

supplementary reading instruction were to redeive lower priority, 'it was stild 

pos^iole to include some of them in the Reading Prpgram. 

Of the 400 students selected to receive clinical services, about, 50% 

were also receiving supplementary reading instruction from Title 1«, , bilingual , ^ 

or Chapter 766 reading programs. To the dismay of the Reading Clinic Director, 

many children experienced as many as three types of" remedial reading services 

per week. School personnel , on the other hand*; felt that provision of 

^ ' *l ' , * 

additional assistance to students with severe Reading' difficulties was an' 
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appropriate role^for the Durifey Reading Progijam. (rhe' Reading Clinic staff 

' < / . . . 

■ acceded to the wishes of the school personnel on this issue. 

The policy for assigning students to clinicians and*tutor9Sfcjj/as intended 

4 < r & 

\o provide more intensive searvice to students with greater needs. This 
# policy, however, was not operationaiized as intended. The breakdown seemed to 
ocd^r in .the assignment $f students to tutorials. After the clinicians had 
accumulated their case loads, the next batch iof students was assigned tutors. 
However, the clinicians also referred some of their clients to tutors. These 
latter Referrals wefe; stemmed from the clinicians' diagnoses th'aj: students 
with less than severe reading difficulties hac3 been "incorrectly" assigned 
to theml^ The r^ault of the two-track referral system wa:s that tutorials 
_ 1 often grew beyond an effective size. Several tutors saw as many as forty 
students per week in groups as l^rge as seven and eight. 



These difficulties highlight one of the most perplexing problems of ' 



the Reading 'Program during its first year namely, communication and 
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coordination between schooj. and University participants. These difficulties 

f 

persisted despite the involvement of key participants in structures that were 
designed to alleviate them (e.g., Clii^Ickl/Tutori^al Services Committee, Executive % 
Committee, District B Principals and Headmasters Committee). These groups 
"could not keep up with the number of personal and organizational interfaces 
generated By this new programme .g. , tutor-clinician, teacher-clinician, • 
teacher- tutor, etc.). Difficulties were t also evident in the scheduling process. 
Foy example, tutors and\)linicians. reported instances in which they arrived at 
schools orfly to find t)iat students had gone on field trips or were involved 
in special adtivities that could not be interrupted. Also, the turnover of 

tutors bet^pen University terms a^d % the differences between schools and University 

f 

calendars often left classroom teachers without the tutors they expected to 
be $5sis£ing them. Because of these difficulties, three schools dropped the 
tutorial service from their reading program during the second half of the school year. 

113 
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• Finally, in response to the interorganizational problems encountered 
during the first four months of operation, the 636 Proposal was amended 
in January, 1977, to reduce the number of clinicians from seven part-time >, 
to ftfur full-time. Each clinician was assigned to three school^. This ; 
change did not alter budget allocations, but it significantly decreased 



* +, / 

travel time „and produced^re sustained contact between the clinician and a 

' , ? 

stable group of teachers. The reorganization' was proposed by the Reading Clinic 
staff and accepted by the finical/Tutorial Services* Committee, It went jjitp 
effect during thre secondnalf of the school year. 

Despite this revamping, the Clinic/Tutorial Services Program was not very 
favorable when evaluated after its first year of operation. On 'the positive side, 
a total of 684 st|kdents received servi^es^^ more than projected in the ^proposal , „ 
Pre-test and post-test f data revealed that students who received the clinic/ 
tutorial services gained an average of one-half ^yaar in reading, as measured by 
an individual diagnostic analysis. Approximately 35%' pi students who received 
services gained one year* or more, 42% gained one'-h^lf year, and 30% showed no 
gain. The average length of time which students spent in the program was - 
5*3 npnths. Informal observations of the clihic and tutorial sessions and 
feedback from clinipiahs, tutors, and teachers (compiled by the extej^al evaluator) 
suggest that the sessions Were beneficial to the students.' 

StilJ., approximately half of the persons involved in operating the 

program recommended that it not be continued. Th^primary reason for this 

/ 

negative recommendation was the tremendous logistical problems experienced 

* * -~ 

. throughout the year, it also became clear toward the end of the year 

f ' 

that many teachers were unaware of the broad objectives of the reading program*and 

- * 

*how these were to be integrated with their school's ongoing programs. Several 
teachers were dis-^ppointed that the program did not include techniques such as k 
the^3e j>f the controlled readers. The Reading Clitfic staffs however , did 
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not perceive controlled readers as an innovative approach. It appears 
the assumptions arid foundations of the University 1 s approach to reading 
instruction had not been communicated to teachers. ^ , 

Also, many teacher^ and principals became convinced throughout the 
year that the Dunfey Program was a duplication of existing reading ser^ces, 
euid that the cost of- that duplication in planning time was not worth the outcome 
in student gains. ^Jheir experiences also began to suggest that students were out 
of class too often and 'that students' reading instruction was becoming too 
fragmented. ' 

& 

* % 

. Although most teachers felt that the clinicians aod tutors were well 
prepared academically to teach ^reading, they t were not favorably impressed with the 
clinicians^ arid tutors 1 ability to manage students 1 occasionally disruptive 
behavior. Clinicians and tutors would sometimes send unruly students back to 
, their regular classes: Clinicians £nd tutors^felt, however, that their tiflfe 
could be more profitable spent with students who were willing to learn. 
Again, there seems tc* have been a communication gap between teachers and University . 
•staff regarding fundamental expects of the program's operation* 

• These logistical difficulties led t$ a significant reduction in the 
number 'of the District schools that chose to participate in a the Dunfey clinic/ 
tutorial program during the following year* Only three of the District's twelve 
schools exercised the option to participate a second time.* 

CLINICAL/TUTORIAL SERVICES / SECOND J^EAR (1977-78) 

The money allocated for 636 collaborative activities during the second 

year of the pairing was less than that allocated fcfr the first year .($91,537 vs. 

$1^5,000). Correspondingly, fewer collaborative-sponsored programs transpired 

r during the second year of operation. Still, the drop-off in pairing activities 

was disproportionate to the decrease \in the lera£ of funds available. * 
\ m 
* In the second year, only five of the District's thirteen schools participated in 

9 

.the two programs sponsored by the collaborative. Furthermore, one of them 

m . • • ' iw i 21 . * • 7 
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* the SEED Math Program, was pre-packaged (i.e-, not designed hy tt\e collaborative), 
and only three schools chose to use it. The othCr was the clinic/ttitorial component 
of the Basic Skills Reading Program, which was also chosen by tfiree schools ► 
(one school contracted for both programs). In sujn, most of the District's schools 
were not involved in collaborative activities>3uring this second 'year, 

>The stated rationale for including basic reading and math programs in 
the 636 proposal was the Df5tsrict-wide needs assessment completed in 1~he first 
year Qf the Collaborative. Specific data from that needs assessment, however, 

' :/■. 

does not appear in the second year proposal because it was .still being analyzed 
when the proposal was written. As in the first year, the proposal was written 
by the Assistant Director of CSCO, in consultation witJf*the University Pairing 
Planning Committee. J- " 

Bepause only three schools had signed up, the 1 scope of the program 
was reduced from the previous year. Only 420 students were targeted for services, 
v£.^6gj>€he previous year. Although the number of school participating was down* 
75%/ the number of students expected to be- se^ed was pared only 30% Staff ^ 
included two full-time clinicians, two full-tinie tutors, and one part-time Liaison/ 
Supervisor, plus consultant - services from the Reading Lab Director (Dr. Leary) . 

The inclusion of a Liaison/Supervisor was a new featxyre df program staffing. 

* — 

• * ^ 

^lso, upgrading the tutorial role from part-time to full-time brought these 
staff members into parallei^with the .clinicians who had become full-time at 
the mid-point of the previous year. ^ 

A specific policy regarding student referrals was established, aimed ^ 
at avoiding duplication of services which by consenses became a target for 
reduction^after the planning group's assessment of the first year's operation. 
Also, the proposal explicitly stated the intention of^the clinicians and tutors 
to integrate subject matter^from content areas (e.g., history, geography, 
science, etc.) with reading instruction. ' . ' ■ 
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During year two the Reading Program served fewer students that intended 

(361 vs. 420), although the average gain ip? reading scores seemed to be higher 

1 ^ 
than the previous year's (.8^ years vs. .50). However, these results come, from 

only 1/3 of the participating students and may be inflated due to the likely 

exclusion from the testing of less successful students. 

The group addressed" t\\e following logistical problems during the year: 
a) student testing and referrals; b) allocation of space for clinical/tutorial 
sessions; c) establishment of communication networks among teachers and clinician/ 
tutors; d) obtaining instructional materials for clinicians and tutors. Each of 
these problems had been signaled during the program's first year of operation and 
were' only partially resolved during the second year. 

Although the planners sought to avoid duplicate provision of readipg 
services, approximately 20% of the students, involved in the Dunfey program also 
received instruction under Title 1, bilingual, and Chapter^ 766 programs. This 
was a reduction from the 50% figure of the previous year, but still higher than 
intended. The Reading Center -staff , more than school personnel, were concerned 
about this overlap. The roots of the problem lay in the decentralized .process 
for student referrals, ^ which both teaches and reading specialists could avoid 
the strict 'referral guidelines developed by Reading Center staff. The consensus 
amopg school personnel on the Monitoring Committee was that this amount of 

duplication was [acceptable . The Reading Center Staff abided by this consensus. 

* i 

Allocation of instructional space for clinicians and tutors was a 

problem in the beginning of the year (as it had been the previous year) . Because 

school principals^ were responsible for assigning space and because they were not 

menders of'the Monitoring Committee, the Committee could not address this problem 

conclusively. Specific difficulties were solved on an ad hoc basis with 

( ! t , ^ 

cooperation from^teacher representatives. However, problems with space plagued 

/ . > 

the program throughout the year* , 

Cbmmunication among teachers and clinician/tutors remained a problem. The 
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The teachers waited to knoft what clinicians/tutors were doing with their 

students. They fegquested monthly reports from clinicians/tutors but they were not 

willing to formalize conference ^times for such reporting. Therefore, the 

problem continued despite ad hoc meetings among teachers and clinicians/tutors before 

and after school, during lunch periods , recess, etc. Clinicians/tutors followed 

the teachers' recommendations to maintain "on-site" records (in addition 

to the records kept at the, Reading Clinic), which included test data and lesson 

plans. Although -the proposal suggested that there would be coordination between 

teachers and clinicians/tutors to integrate subject matter and reading instruction, 

clinician/tutors planned their lessons apart from the teachers' classroom instruction. 

Finally, c]^icians/tutors continued to have difficulty obtaining 

instructional materials for their sessions. There was no budget for such materials. 

The Monitoiy.n<£ Committee .could not solve this problem altfamgh they did try to 

- ■ — 
assist clinician/tutors to locate materials in the individual schools. Still, 

the latter spent considerable time searching in t;he schools and at the Reading 

Clinic. Ultimately, most obtained the needed supplies but the prevailing 

feeling was that these conditions reduced their instructional efficiency. 

The 636 Monitoring Committee attempted to supplement the Reading Program 
throughout the year. For example, the District B Reading Coordinator suggested 
that clinicians ?and/or\tutors co-teach with the" regular classroom teachers. The 
Reading Clinic Director and the Liaison/Supervisor vigorously supported this 
idea. The Liaison/Supervisor approached the staff members of each school with 
the idea, but there was little support for it. Basically teachers felt arguments 
against the idea outweighed arguments for it. V 

But the proposal was not dropped altogether. It was suggested, for example, * 

that a series of videotapes be produced that Remonstrated the University's approach 

to reading instruction and the integration of reading/language teaching with 

various content subjects. The particular shaping of this proposal suggests that 

one force behind it as well as the co-teaching idea was to demonstrate the "Dun fey 
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approach" to reading instruction. The proposal for videotaping re.ceived more support 
than the co-teaching notion, probably because it required fewer changes in the 
participants' normal activities. The University agreed to provide the necessary 
financial support for the project. 

Despite minimal requirements for this project to proceed,* the principal 
of the school involved objected and the Idea died in committee. Apparently, 
she iv^^not been Adequately consulted in devising procedures for implementation 
(e,g, , ""student -transportatipn to the Dunfey TV studio, parental permission slips, 
etc,,) nor was she convinced of the project's value. Despite the University's 
willingness to videotape at the school and re-write the parents' permission 
slips, the project did not get started,* 

The notion of demonstration teaching was revived yet again when the SEED 
Math Program was more fully described to the Monitoring Committee in March of 
1978, The Reading Clinic Director asked the SEED Project Director how SEEt) 's t 
discovery teaching approach was being integrated into the regular math curriculum. 
In SEED, regular teachers observe SEED teachers using project materials in the 
clas;s and are encouraged to use the observed methods in their own teaching while 
they are observed by SEED teachers. Also, SEED builds weekly meetings with . 
teachers into its operations. However, the response received by Dr, Leary to 
his question was not directly related to it. Instead, he was told about various 
strategies for disseminating the SEED approach, including the videotaping of a 
SEED class at^Dunfey, 

At this point Professor Leary suggested that the^ Reading Program sponsor 
a six-week pilot program based on* the SEED Model and Include videotaping of 
the demonstration classes. His objectives were three-fold. First, he wanted to 

t 

conduct a mini-experiment that would demonstrate the impact of Dunfey 's reading - 
program vis a vis other reading programs in the. schools. Second, he was interested » 
in pursuing the idea of demonstration videotapes which had been proposed earlier, 
but had not received much operational support. Third, he wanted to exploit the 
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SEED model to disseminate the Dunfey reading approach, by means of which the 
participating teachers would be immersed in the Dunfey system through 
observation and practice teaching. » 

This proposal did not receive the immediate support it needed for 
implementation because the Monitoring Committee was beginning to look to 
program development for the following year and the position of the Reading 
Program was becoming tenuous with respect to those plans. 

The Advisory Committee and the Principalis Group, with the benefit 
of data from the^ previous year ! s needs assessment, had focused on three progrant- 
options: revision/implementation of the multicultural social studies 

v C 

curriculum (see Project 1) , a District-wide handbook for teachers and "parents, 
and student publications (newspapers and anthologies; see Project 2). The ^ 

0 

Monitjjring Committee began to? think of ways of incorporating Reading Program 
ideas into^ the social studies program. The resulting project would serve 
as a pilot for the Multicultural Social Studies Project in the proposal for 
the following year. • 

Dr. Leary now suggested using components^ of the emer^jing social studies 
project as vehicles for creating an interdisciplinary curriculum guide, , 
with a team of teachers, reading clinicians, and ethnic consultants revising the 
existing multicultural social studies curriculum over a twelve-week period. 
Teachers would receive graduate credit from Dunfey for. their participation, 
thereby rescuscita^Lng the graduate cburse. format employed in the first year of f 
the Reading Program. 4 * y 

He also proposed an orientation period during tfhich the curriculum guide 
would introduced by reading clinicians to teacher volunteers. This would be 
followed by a "teafching component" very similar to that utilized in Project SEED. 
. The reading clinician would use the curriculum guide arid be observed by teachers 

who had volunteered to participate." One feature of the SEED Prbject that was 

r r 
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absent' from his proposal was the opportunity for the teacher volunteers to use 
the materials while being observed*by the clinicians. However, the classes 
conducted by the clinidi^hs would be videotaped. 

This proposal was not adopted by the Advisory Committee. The 
Multicultural Social Studies -Pro ject that was eventually approved concentrated 
JUt^LSH*^. ?- urriculum revision. It did not include graduatSpourse credit, 
teacher training (via demonstration or videotape), or field testing of the 
revised curriculum. ' Perhaps the training in multicultural understanding 
emphasized in the proposal finally accepted seemed more urgent to the Committee 

/ 
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5 - Project 4; Henry Reid High School Physical Education Project 
Dunfey University - District B 

/ • 
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During the summer of 1976, the Director o-f CSCO at Dunfey convened 

several meetings at the Dunfey School of Education that included faculty from 

that college and department heads from Henry Reid High School, The focus 

of these meetings was the determination of pairing activities to be under- 

taken during- the coming year. A majbr^need at Henry Reid was physical 

education facilities. / At this .time the n x ew Reid facility was under con- 

struction, and students and staff were housed in several temporary Rations 

in the city. Dr. Ken Hurd, head of the University's Physical Education 

s » . * 
Department, agreed to accommodate Henry Reid students in the University's 
/ 

physical education facilities. For two years (1976-77, 1977-38) the major 
thrust of the Physical Education Project was providing facilities for 
Henry Reid f staff and students. 

Because Reid did not have a physical education plant, the head 

i 

of the Physical Education Department at the High School located his program 
in a range of other facilities, such as public playgrounds, the YtfCA, the 
YWCA, and Dunfey buildings. His responsibilities irlcluded scheduling classes 
and planning, transportation for students to ahd from-those classes. The 
logistical obstacles encountered we^e considerable, one of the unfortunate 
outcomes b^ing a serious decline in student attendance and the subsequent 
failure of a large percentage of students enrolled in gym classes. For 
example, during the first two marking periods of the 1977-78 school year, 
76% of Henry Reid's students failed their required physical education -courses . 
The school's administration and its REPCbegan to 'pressure the P.E. Department 
to improve student attendance %nd success within those classes. 
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* Dunfey made its facilities. available 'to Henry Reid without cost. 
Although community service is an .established tradition at the University, 
acts of providing such Service receive negligible attention when the 
University considers the tenure, promotion, and merit pay applications of 
participating faculty, still, as can best be determined, Dunfey faculty 
Were willing to donate their time to facilitat^ these early arrangements, 

between Dunfey and Henry Reid. 

" . y - 

The scheduling of 1 High School activities at Dunfey encountered 

K 

serious initial difficulties. Adequate transportation for students and staff 
between Henry Reid and Dunfey could not be arranged until the wilter of 1977. 
.Even then, the . lack of correspondence between Dunfey' s quarter system and 
the High School's semesters caused further confusion. &Lso, the schedules 
stabilized, Henry Reid students began to use Dunfey facilities on their own, 
outside of school time, producing conflicts between University and High 



( 

School students. 



There were also incidents^of vandalism by Henry Reid^ students in the 
Dunfey gymnasium. All of these problems were eventually solved via a series 
of strategy meetings between v the Reid P.E.' Chairman and University staff. 

None of these arrangements for the use of Dunfey ^facilities were 
included in the* 636 proposals for the 1976-77 or 1977-78 school years.* Some 
preliminary meetings on curriculum development in physical education took place 
in the fall of 1976, but they were broken off in order to give attention to 
the more immediate issue of finding adequate athletic facilities for the current 
grbup of Reid students. During the 1977-78 year, the school moved into its "~ 
new facility, creating a new impetus for meetings on curriculum development and 
on ways of making maximum use of the new building. / 
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The curriculum development meetings were initiated by Joe Payne, 
who was the new Chairman of the Hi'gh School Physical Education Department 
and previously responsible for scheduling school basketball practice sessions 
at Dunfey. They were an infernal outgrowth of his continuing meetings with 
Ken Hurd. Payne requested consultation from Hurd and his staff regarding the 
most effective use of the prospective Henry Reid facilities. Hurd, his ' 
colleagues, and the High School physical education teachers toured the new plant 
and brainstormed ideas for using it. During these informal visits, the High 
School teachers presented^ their philosophies and priorities regarding physical 
education instruction, and the University consultants developed instructional 
options within that context. ^ ' 

The High School staff had very clear priorities regarding physical 
education instruction, intending to offer a program attractive to a broad 
cross-section of students. They hoped thereby to increase student attendance * 
and involvement in physical education; break down student stereotypes regarding 
particular/ activities (e.g., blacks* play basketball , whites ice hgekey, and 
girls field hockey) ; help students develop lifelong recreational .interests 

(e.g., tennis, archery, outdoor recreatibn, etc.); minimise regimentation as "/ 

/ * ' k 

a theme in physical education (e.g., marching); and deemphasize physical contact 

■ . « /' . 

sports (e.g., touch football) that might lead to interracial strife in gym classes. ' 

^ These priorities Emerged during the informal meetings between ~f 

High School staff and the University professors. The Dunfey professors made 

C ' 
V . * » , 

several suggestions regarding the use of the new facilities: using outdoor areas 
for outdoor education (e.g., climbing activities); icing over small courtyards 
for recreational skating; playing paddle tennis in isolated hall spaces; and 
creating diversified activity-stations within the large gymnasium. ' ' 

The teachers praised and appreciated the professors 1 ideas , although 
I 

in retrospect the professors felt that they had offered more suggestions than 
, were used by thS school's staff. The professors 1 disappointment was related 
ERIC "124 • 
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to their fear that the new school's excellent facilities would not be utilized 
to the fullest. The physical education teachers, on the other hand, fe^t close 
, to overwhelmed by the multitudinous opportunities they would soon havkiand, 
consequently that they could follok up only a small percentage of' theiro. 

These informal discussions also established a working relationship*; 



between the professors and the teachers that served as background for the more 
formal work of the 1978-79 school year. Prior to the 1977-78 school year,'^ ^ 

only the Department Chairmen and a few coaches had* continuous contact (and* 

VP* • - \ ' .„ 

Dun fey),, that limited to discussions of scheduling'. t/ 

During the tours of t,he new building, the staff pf each organization 

tested and revised their initial assumptions^ regarding each other. For example, 

« ► ** 

the High School teachers originally suspected that ^University faculty members were 

\ • 

primarily interested in the money they could gain through work in the pairing. 



wever, because none of J:he pairing activities in physical eduction during 
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the first -two years rece¥^e^6^6 funds,, this suspicion dissipated-. The teagfr^rs 
also predicted that the professors would not be able' to relate to their 
immediate problems , but .this, too, did not eventuate.* Dun£ey faculty wefce not 
certain that the High Schoql staff would be 'willing to work to make maximum*' 
use of the new facilities ann the expertise the professors felt they had to offer. 

. — -< ' I \ . ' .. • 

What they found 7\however , was that a significant number of the teachers were 
willing to devote extra time to develop the new program. They also came to 
understand the logistical constraints under which the teachers operated, and, 
although they did not often accept the limits on innovation 'observed by the 
teachers, they dift come to appreciate the seriousness of intent of most members, 
of the Department. 

During the spring of 1978, at the request of Tom Burns, the 
Director of CSCO, Dr. Hurd drafted cl proposal for a project to develop^ a 
comprehensive physical education program at Henry Reid. This activity Was to 
•*be included in the 636 program*for the 1978-79 school year. 
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With other collaborative-sponsored. projects involving Dunfey, tl)e first. draft 
was more ambitious than the version eventually approved and implemented with 636 
funding. Dr. Hurd's plan' contained three elements: a curriculum planning 
and development committee, an intramural sports component employing University 



students on 'cooperative assignment, and a, High, School faculty development 

■ ■ "\ . • 

component. The cost was approximately* $.60,000. " - 

* x \ • 

.Dr. Hurd proposed that a committee consis£i£g of Reid students, 

faculty, and administrators, and Dunfey physical education professors, meet 

for four weeks, ...five days per week, during the summer of 1978, to develop a 

curriculum guide for the required and the magnet physical education programs. 

#' 

A career-oriented physical education program was -planned for Reid, consistent 
with its designation as a magnet school. The committee > would also plan and 
schedule intramural activities for the 1978-79 * school year. Finally, th£ 
committee would identify staff development needs to be addressed during the 
1978-79 school year. * 

Dr. Hurd's proposal also included provisions for the employment 

> < / * ' ^ 

of University co-op students to work with^fligh School faculty in the intramural 

activities scheduled for- the 1978-79 school year. Finally ^ the 'faculty \y 
development section 6f bis proposal outlined a series of insarvice' workshops, 
demonstrations , and courses to be conducted by University faculty and attended' by 
Reid*teachers. , :* ' 

The 636 Advisory Committee cut back these plans significantly. It 
dropped the intramural component , thereby eliminating the chief direct 
benefit the proposal, offered to the University via employment for its students. 
The Reid f aculty^recognized that the Dunfey students might provide* useful services, 
to the High School population but were not ready to thipk beyond planning/and 
implementing the required physical education program for the school, in 1 
fact, they only accepted the provision for developing thfe magnet program 
because this work would be undertaken after tfee general physical education program 

132 
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was in place. t „ „ • 

Also, developing the curriculum guide for the required and the 
magnet programs was ^lifted from the summer months to the academic year. 
This timing was more consistent with the award of 636 funds. Instead of one 
-committee to handle both- -programsT two committees were created to work on one each 
This, decision increased the tot^Tamount of time devoted to curriculum 
development, with each committee meeting fifteen times during the year. Two 
f Dunfey faculty members were to serve as-con sul tan ts to the committees, with 
overall management of them assumed by a Henry tteid teacher. 

The staff development component was also decreased in scope from 

a broad -array of workshops, demonstrations, and courses to a more specific 

I 

concentration on two areab of particular concern to the High School staff: 
training in gymnastics anci outdoor recreation. Resources for training in these 
areas were identified outside of Dunfey. The .teachers explained this shift 
as recognition ithat more appropriate resources for these concerns existed outside 
Dunfey, not as a negative r£flect,ion on the University. Thus, four teachers 
were scheduled to participate in intensiv^training in gymnastics at the 
Gymnasium Coop in Stamford, Massachusetts, and a selected group of teachers and 
studerits was designated to participate in an intensive, one-week residential 
program m outdoor recreation in the spring of 1979. 
The Physical Education Curriculum Committee 

. During the 1978-79 school year, the two curriculum committees 
completed the curriculum "guides for the Required and magnet physical education 
programs. The school's physical education program prior to this had been 
a hodgepodge of activities originally shaped by the need to offer it in four widely 
separated locations in the JNorwalk area. The new curriculum guide establishes 
\a deliberate sequence of activities throughout the year in the- new facility. V 
The -magnet program provides an option for students to concentrate in physical 
eduction by taking several courses in it throughout the year. 
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When asked about the curriculum development process, the teachers 
described the University consultant's as extremely helpful in classifying the 
philosophies and values of^the teachers and helping them to translate those 
perspectives into specific activities and place them in developmental sequences 

* n * 

throughout the year. Several new components were added, to the education 
program that grew out of this process: outdoor recreation, corrective and 
adaptive physical education (for special needs students), student leadership 1 
training (to promote integrated physical education) , and boating. Also, 
^ the committee on the required program designers (e.g* , scuba diving, mq^ern dance, 
long distance running) that helped to diversify the Department's offerings. 

It appears that the -prim^i^function of the^ committees , including 
the University .consultants, was organizational and not exchange of new information, 
although this did occur incidentally in the course of planning. For example, 
the University consultants provided information on how ,to train students in the 
Schools crew tank, with which the High School staff was unfamiliar, and 
arranged for the staff to have. contact with even more expert sources regarding 
use of the tank. Still, knowledge exchange seemed of less concern than, melding 
the expertise -and competencies of the MPHS staff into a coherent physical education 
program for the new school. / 

o » 

Staff Training in Gymnastics and Outdoor Recreat ion . 

> — - — v 

A great deal more knowledge transfer took place in the direct training 
in gymnastics and outdoor recreation provided by the Gymnastics Coop and Stowe 
Village,* an outdoor recreation center. Reid teachers described their .prior 
training in each of these fields as very superficial, and were unfamiliar with 
the' newest apparatus and 'techniques in these fields.* In the intensive gymnastics 
training, .four teachers learned the latest coaching techniques and gymnastics 
routines for all the apparatus available at Henry Reid,., plus ways of providing 
gymnastic instruction for co-ed classes: "This information was both research- 
and craft-based, the medium of exchange being primarily demonstration, although 
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written materials were distributee? to the* teachers as well. Staff members - 
•«ho received this intensive training transmitted their new knowledge to their 
colleagues first in scheduled sessions at the school and later informally 
among the staff when time was available. This shift occurred as the result*?' 
of the generally overcrowded agenda of inservice meetings. The consensus among 
the teachers was 'that the training provided by their colleagues was excellent and that 
* it provided concrete information they needed and valued. It also helped to * 
boost their morale as a group. The teachers ^elt that this, was one of their 
most valuable training experiences at the High Schools 

A ^similar teacher training and knowledge transfer design developed 
out of« the outdoor recreation program at Stowe Village. A selected group of 
teachers and students spent one week in the spring of 1979 participating in 
structured outdoor recreational activities organized by the StOwe Village staff. 
Teachers and students worked together in teams to accomplish tasks requiring 
skills in areafe such as orienteering canoeing, rock climbing, gave ^©bcploratibn , 
eto^-These experiences are designed to confront witi^ both participants with-their 
individucfi strengths and weaknesses in an unfamiliar arena. In this sense, the '* 
objectives of the program are both recreational -instruction and social-affective. 
Participants are encouraged to share with eaph other what they feel and learn 
during the activities. As with the gymnastics trainees, participating teachers 
transferred their knowledge to their colleagues in informal meetings back ,at 
the High School. The knowledge transferred was limited to the recreational 
skills that could be incorporated into the I^id physical education program; ♦ 

4 

the Social/affective components of the program were omitted, since these 
require facilities and scheduling not easily available at the school. The 
te^fehers valued these training experiences highly. ' - ^ 

636 Physical Education Programs; 1979-80 and 1980-81 

The major thrust of the 636 proposals for the 1979-80 and the 
1980-81 schbol years was to pontinue and augment an intramural program started 
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through an ESEA pilot program during the 1978-79 school year. The basic objectives 
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of the intramural program\re to 1) supplement the required physical education 
program'; 2) increase participation in' physical education of males and females «■ 
of all race's/ including students with special needs, and 3) provide an environment 
that promotes so$j.al interaction arnohg a diverse student_populat4on . The direct ' 
teacher training and curriculum development components of the previous year's * 
636 proposal were dropped: the funding level reflects this shift ($680p for 
78-79; $3000 for 79-80 and for 80-81). During those years, teachers' interests 
in training and curriculum development activities seem to have decreased, ' 
although the teachers interviewed expressed interest in obtaining mpre training 
in subsequent years. With respect to curriculum development, teachers felt 

v. > 

they had accomplished their original objectives and were very satisfied with 
the impetus provided by 636 furf&ing, Dunfey's involvement, and the results 

of their joint effort. There* appears to be little enthusiasm for refinement 

f f 
or expansion of the curriculum guide, however. 

. " . . t. • 
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6. Project 5; Other Pairing Activities / . ^ 

Dun fey University - District B A 

The project report that follow^ is -a description of activities 
undertaken in the Duhfey-District B pairing that were not funded by Chapter 636, 
Those described do not includeall qf the partners 1 projects of this type, 

V 

but they provide an overview of the kind of involvement Dunfey has 
sought to maintain with the Boston Schools and other supportive agencies, Dunfey 1 s 
work with the 1 schools and these agencies falls under four major headings: 

1) hosting various planning efforts and forums for information exchange; 

2) directly assisting .tjie public schools, especially students within the 

Districts and High School, to which it' is paired; 3) establishing mutually 

beneficial/reciprocal arrangements with the schools; and 4) serving as a, — 

broker in directing external resources tc> the schools. 

The University 'soarticipation in these areas increased steadily 
ft . » ^ 

• ' , / 
during the first three yea'rs-of coll'aboratipn, at which point it assumed av 

more even level. Hosting activities were more prominent during the first two ye^irs 

and % have decreased slightly in recent years. In most instances, Dunfey 

assumed the initiative in all^four of these categories, whereas the Schools 

m originated most ideas leading to formal 636 funding. Parents of school children 

wereseldom the direct or targeted beneficiaries of Dunfey 1 s initiatives, 

although many activities were ilhdertaken for the benefit of the community. 

The Director^f^CSCO at Dunfey was most often involved in initiating non-636 

funded activities although several of them originate with other administrators and 
* 

faculty at the Univei^ity. All activities required the partners to engage in 

-% 

some degree of joint planning and implementation, though the extent of 
interoxgani^ational. contacts varied. f , \ r . 
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Dunfey University as Host . 

Soon after the pairings were established, the concept of 
collaboration between the universities and schools received significant public 
support from the presidents of the universities. Barbara Wright, the 
outgoing President of Dunfey*, and Philip Comer, the newly appointed President, 
played active roles in communicating their support for the pairings both to 
the public at large and within the University. A continuing demonstration 
of that support occurred in the cost-free use of facilities extended by the 
University to various groups concerned with desegregation and the improvement 
of race relations and opportunities for minorities. % 

In June of 1976, for example, Dunfey hosted an "Ad-hoc Assembly 
on Desegregation in Boston," at the University Faculty Center. The structure 

of the assembly was a series of workshops £>n "options and strategies for 

achieving educational equality under desegregation in Boston. "> The 
series was sponsored by, Community House, a non-profit action agency in Norwalk, 
and co-chaired by its Executive Director and the Executive Director of Norwalk 
Service Center. Several Dunfey University administrators, including the CSCO 
Director, participated. The workshops produced a report 'dedicated to an 
administrator at Community House, who was later appointed the Affirmative 
Action Officer at Dunfey. 

Several months following Dunfey hosted a city-wide workshop for 

<* - 
all school, university, and cultural institution personnel ■ involved in the Couft- 

ordered pairings! The? work App w£s sponsored by the Statt* Department's Bureau 

of Equal Educational Opportunity and included the State Education Commissioner 

and the Boston School Superintendent. Dunfey organized the program and provided 

hospitality, while city and state officials outlined policy and the intentions 

of state policymakers regarding interorgani^ational collaboration and the expenditure 

of state funds. » # - 1 * 
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Latfer the same year, Dunfey hosted a planning conference fpr the 
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coordinators of the school-university collaboratives. Dunfey's CSCO Director , Tom 
Burns, served as 'Chairperson of the conference's coordinating committee. The 
conference reviewed* the roles played by the universities in the collaboratives 
and produced a position paper that addressed key issues in the collaboratives 1 
^history and future. That evolved into a published document in which the < 
coordinators analyzed various models for university collaboration with schools. 
Their majo^ concern , which surfaced at the conference and later appeared in 
the document was the need for the universities to resist pressures from the 
schools and communities to provide short-term and* fehort-lived resources 
and facilities , and instead, to concentrate their efforts oft long-term 
planning and development and provision of expertise in curriculum and. 
school organization. These, they felt, would make better use o'f what the 
universities had to offer. The conference greatly facilitated the process 
through which the coordinators developed consensus regarding policies for 
collaboration with the schools. 

In October, 1978, Dunfey hosted a luncheon meeting for the university, 

i 

business and cultural affiliates of Henry Reid High School. The meeting was 

attended by President Comer, and was convened to provide a forum at which 

representatives from the organizations affiliated with Reid could share information- 

regarding current and anticipated activities, and to encourage coordination 

of sponsored activities and maximize the impact of 636 Resources within the 
i * 

High, School. This initial meeting launched a series of . such sessions, held 

throughout the academic* year. The diversify of 636-sponsored activities 

among thfe groups represented was such that few *joint efforts were undertaken, ^ 

but the information shared contributed to the partners 1 awarerxess^nd 1 'support 

t 

of activities sponsored by each other*. * 
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. * In addition to assisting with ' meetings and conferences directly 

related to school desegregation and 636 activities, Dunfey provided assistance 
to organizations concerned about improving student welfare more generally. 
For example, the members of a workiqg seminar in May, 1978, shared information 
and attempted to improve' the coordination of agencies concerned with youth 
employment in Boston. This conference,, was attended by approximately fifty 
Boston leaders. ' 

Dunfey also hosted two conferences of the National Scholarship * 
Service and Fund for Negro Students (NSSFNS) and a Bladk Respect Day sponsored 

by the METCO program. These conferences and meetings were planned by Dunfey f s 

» > c 

Office of Community Development, but were attended and promoted by the^CSCO 

as well. Their primary^ purpose was' to provide minority students witji information 

i 

about financial assistance for college, career opportunities , and strategies 
for achieving professional goals after high school, in each instance, the? meetings 
required Coordination among various offices within the University (e.g., 1 ' 

Office of Community Development, Admissions and Financial Aid, CSCO) , and 
various external agencies (METCO, NSSFNS) . p 

Dunfey has also sponsored smaller meetings that* concern emerging and 
ongoing programs in the schools with which it is affiliated. For example, 
President Comer hosted a luncheon honoring an Area I Commanderlif the ROTC, 
at the request of a High School math teacher who had initiated an application 

• * 

- for an Army ROTC Junior Program at the High School. A professor of military' * \ 

. "* * ' ' 

science at Dunfey University attended and subsequently volunteered in his 

assistance io the application ^:oces3. JThe University loaned its stage for 

' * * * - >> ' * •* 

plays sponsored by Theater Arts Department of the High School , contributed i * ^ 

space for a student council workshop for Henry Reid students, and annually invites 

$ • 

children from all of 'Boston schools to art exhibit^ sponsored, by the University's * 

#• , + 

Afro-American 'Artists in Residence Prpgram (AMARP) . Although none of these 

benefit from 636 funds, the CSCO Office coordinates and promotes them, and 
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consistently looks for similar ventures to assist. 

« 

Dunfey f s direct assistance to the public schools 

In addition to hosting meetings, the University provides direct 

assistance to Boston Public School students within and outride the districts 

with which it is affiliated. Although some of these activities have either 

evolved from or led to qupport* under 636 funding, at some point in the history 

of each w the University sponsored them through its own resources, 
A 

/ Two years before the court-ordered pairing , Dunfey established 

an open campus program for high schoo^ seniors. Under the directum of the 
Dean of Admissions, the University offered 39 courses from seventeen departments 
on a tuition free basis to Boston, public school seniors interested in 
obtaining college experience before graduating from high school. After 

/ 

the implementation of the pairing with Henry Reid, the open campus pspgratm 
continued to be open to a^l Boston seniors/ but a concerted effort was maOS 
to attract Reid ! s students. A coordinator was assigned from within the V 
High School and ^erve<l as liaison between Reid and Dunfey 1 s Assistant 



Director of Admissions, who coordinated the University's end. In the second 

year of Dunfey ! s affiliation with Reid (1976-77), fifteen seniors enrolled in 

nine freshmen courses. It was expected that some of the students would have problems 

in the college courses, and undergraduate tutors were made available. This 

effort was most successful in a general biology where the Reid Science 

r 

Department Chairman and a Dunfey professor coordinated the tutoring. *This 
^^rogram developed into a 636-^ctivity (the Biology "Buddy" Program) that 
paired Reid senfbrs with Dunfey biology majors when the high school students 
attended Dunfey classes in biology. 

*. As a part of the^.Dunfe'y-Reid pairing, Dunfey provided information 

tO|£tudents regarding financial aid and scholarships. The Reid Guidance Office 
offered annual sessions at whiqh personnel from Dunfey' 1 s financial Aid Office 
described sources of financial aid and pfocedures for applying and distributed 
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relevant literature. One year Dunfey '*s Vice-President for Administration spoke 
to Reid seniors at a college^reparatory program organize^ b^the Reid Assistant 
Headmasteb:. In addition to ^providing aid information, Dunfey annually awards 

approximately fifty scholarships to Boston high, school seniors. 

* * <" 

In February of 1977, the CSCO Director joined a city-wide 

committee formed to design educational programs in conjunction with the 

v 

celebration of Boston's 350th J\nniversary. This Boston 350 Committee was 

) 

composed of representatives of /public and private agencies, private citizens, 
public school persc^el, and faculty frqm several Boston "area colleges 
^and universities. Its first^project , planned without the benefit of 
outside funding, was the restoration of two 18th century frame buildings 
in Norwalk. Recruited high school students (were recruited who) learned preservation 
and restoration skills (carpentry, masonry, etc.) while simultaneously improving 
their community. Funds from local foundations^ and the Massachusetts Department 
of Education's Division of Occupational and Vocational Education wfere 
eventually secured with the assistance of Dunfey 's Development Office. Fifteen 
students from a Boston vocational high school worked on the restoration' project 
during the 1977-78 school year, and a number of these later participated in an 
archeological dig in Norwalk sponsored and supervised by the Museum of Afro- 
American History. 

In 1978, under- the federally-funded ^uth Employment and Demonstration 



Projects Act (V.E.S.) seventeen Dunfey departments employed 25 Reid students who 
constituted the first group of high school students served by this program to be 
employed at a Boston college or university. Under, the program; eligible 

V 

students receive part-time employment during the school year and full-time 
Employment during vacations in a varijety of jobs* at the University. Salaries 
are paid by, federal funds. The program is a major attempt , to reduce youth 
unemployment, provide marketable fekills, and keep students in school. 
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On a much more limited basis,* Dunfey has provided direct assistance 

- to school personnel without the support of 636 funds. Dunfey <s Director 
\ 

of Public Safety, at the request of CSCO Director, included five new 

\] 

Henry Reid security officers in a training program organized for Dunfey , 

security officers. This arrangement requiUd collaboration between Dunfey 1 s 

Director of Public Safety and the Boston -School Departments Personnel Office. , 

The Dunfey Psychology Department Chairman helped a Reid psychology teacher J 

establish the Eastern Massachusetts High School Psychology Teachers Cooperative , 

as an outgrowth of an open house for metropolitan Boston high school psycholjfcy 

( \ . 

teachers sponsored by the University's Psychology Department and the CSC(3 Office-. 

Finally, Dunfey University professors have donated new and old * 

books to various departments at He^y Reid. f These books are used in the Reid 

: 

Career Resource Library and in several academic departments. Cartons of * 
laboratory instruments and apparatus have also been donated to the Reid Physics 
Department. Special arrangements exist for R6id music students to use 
Dunfey's Learning Resource Center on a regular basis and for music ^teachers to. * 
borrow from Dunfey's record collection 'for classroom teaching, . ^ 

Mutually beneficial arrangements * * 

The schools as learning laboratories, a third category of non-636 
funded activities, is the rubric under whi6h Dunfey places it students in 
schools as learning laboratories and in return delivers services to these 
schools. From, the beginning "^Nthe pairing, Dunfey attempted to assign 
student teachers to schoetts in the pairing. In the second year, six assisted 
District B schools and " three in Henry Reid; several speech and hearing majors 
also had clinical placements in District B. The following year, eleyen 
^student teachers taught in two district B Schools.* ^ u 

In addition to student teacher placement, Dunfey assigned work- 
study students to schools in other districts and' to Henry Reia High School, 
The Physical Education Department is the only, one to place co-op students in the 
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schools on a regular basis, working in several high schools 1 intramural 
programs. Their placement requires continuous collaboration among the 
University's Physical Education and Recreation Co-op Coordinator and the 
physical education department chairpersons in the various schools. 

In numerous instances, classes conducted by Dunfey professors include 
fieldwork in the District B/Henry Reid pairing, as either a course^equirement 
or as a supplementary learning activity. Regularly a staff member from the 
School Volunteers for Boston recruits undergraduates from these classes to 
assist in District B schools. * 

Dunfey has attempted to recruit graduate students from the Henry 
Reid staff. In February of 1979 a seminar was held at Henry Reid to acquaint 
•staff with graduate programs and courses at Dunfey 1 s College of Edupation, 
The^ idea for the seminar arose in a discussion among Dunfey 1 s CSCO Director 
and ihe High School Headmaster and Administrative Assistant, The Dean of the 



College of Education and a' professor summarized the graduate program, admission 
procedures, and financial aicj opportunities. 

These are some instances of^mutually helj^ul activities involving 
Dunfey and District ^B/Henry Reid. The two Dunfey units most, clearly involved 
in these arrangements,, are* the College of^Education and the College of Physical 
Education and Recreation. . Typically, the CSCO Director, whb is a faculty 
member in* the Col\^ge o/^jtycation, pj&ys a key role in getting potentially 
interested parties together, and; in all instances^ promotes and publicizes 
the resulting arrangements. 
• < Dunfey University as broker ^ 

Dunfey has also played an active role in locating external 

resource^ for tl^e schools. , "In the venter 'of 1979 the Perry 'Corporation of Darien 
approached a Dunfey official in an initial effort to recruit minority applicants 

to the company. In addition to directing the personnel officers to Dunfey 1 s f 

Placement Office, the Dunfey official directed company officials to the CSC& . v 



^ Director who then initiated a corporate recruitment program at Henry Reid. 
T^e recruitment program waa coordinated by Reid .guidance counselors who 
selected eight seniors to participate in. a new employee orientation session-, 
student-employee relations sessions, tours, and work rotations. These 

{, ^ o • * 

4 

students^were t°hen placed in entry level positions in the summer. The , 

program is now in its second year. 

» 

In another instance a professor of cooperative education assisted 
the Reid Guidance Office in securing a grant from the Division of Occupational 
Education to establish a computer-based occupational information counseling system 
for *^PJ school. Also, two District B schools are included- in a Teacher Corps 
Project at Dunfey. The Teacher Corps proposal originated with the Dean of 
* the College of Education, whose facility coimitteS%Lncluded the CSCO Director. , 
The schools consented to participate in a five-year project but were~riot 
actitively involved in proj>psal development. 

A Teacher Center proposal, initiated with Dunfey by a teacher, * 
jErom a high school not paired with Dunfey, was submitted to HEW* in 1979. 
If funded, the program will. serve teachers from the two high schools. 

Finally, in two instances, 636 projects have also received 
^ ESAA funds. The .Physical Ecltication Project (Project 4 of this case) is one 



example. Also, a media magnet' program, funded by 636 and ESAA funds operates 
at Henry Reid. Students are producing feature stories which ^ure^ broadcast 
to the student body during homeroom and lunch periods. Several Dunfey staff 
associated with the- University* s Officd of Learning Resources serve as 
consultants to Reid rfiedia faculty and have provided direct assistance 
in the broadcasting. ' v 
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7. Cross-Project, Analyses 

Dunfey University-- District B 



Chronology - Changes Over Time 
The First Year: 1976-JL977 



Although the participants were initially uncertain of their 

V 

partners' intentions, strengths, and weaknesses, as well- as their abilities 

to maintain their own organization's interest and commitment, they commenced 

collaboration in the first year with the resolve to be conspicuously ambitious . 

and successful. This determination arose not only from the Court mandate and 

the glare of publicity, but also from a feeling of competiveness with "other ' 

pairings. The consensus among key respondents was .that participants 'wanted 

to prove themselves to the general public, and that such 'proof would" consist > • 

of immediate e visible,* ^ and' i'arge-scale^progr^sT ** . 

The nee4 t /or-^ success was. perhaps .greater dn this pairing 

* * % * ~ ' 

because Dunfey fild become ^%Lgh4^ visible proponent of the pairing concept. " 

Dunfey s two presidents; sequentially r emerged ^s l^adgrs, in the Presidents 1 

. Steering Committee. Also, Dun^y af f iliated^ witfr .Hdhry ^idv one, of the ' \, 

largest magnet /High schools in the city. , Man$ ^assumed that tounfey would be 

especially ^able to address the problems of urban ^chocfts 4 duetto' its location 

in the inner city ^nd its image as ^'service-orientad^niversity. ' Given these 

■ * ^ * / • J 0 / 5 & * ' 

"'conditions, it would have been surprising for the pairing to settle for -an 

initial .small-scale effort, im addition, many felt that underspending 

* * ' ' / . * - 1 ' 

Chapter 636 funds allocated to the pairing would jeopardize the, pairing's funding 

in the future. 6 

is. . • •* . 

In November of 1975, a University Pairing Vlcufnirvg Committee was 
/ * \ * * 

formed, that included several District B CDAC "representatives /District Office 



personnel, ^the 'District Superintendent, parent representatives from each school's 
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REPC, several teacher representative? from District schools, and the Pairing, 
Coordinator (later, CSCO Director) and his assistant. University faculty*, 
^members periodically. attended, at the invitation of the Pairing^Coordinator. 

University faculty were requested to assist in program development in their 
areas of expertise . T&is committee met ^5 times throughout the^ 1975-76 school 
year. Acqorc(ing to all key respondents, the first year was characterized 
by vigorous efforts fay all participants to establish and utilize intra- 
and inter-orgaqizational communication networks to achieve consensus regardiiig 
programmatic priorities. / * 

The outcome of the planning was an ambitious array of projects 
to be implemented in the 1976-77 school year. The projects addressed two 
broad problem areas identified by school administrators: 1) improving basic 
Reading skills, and 2) improving communication between parents and teachers. 

The Basic Skills Reading Project examined as Project 1 in this* Case, began 
* at this time. Included ampng the parent-r£eacher communication projects was a 
District -wide needs assessment intended to serve as a guide for future planning. 

• It was assumed from the beginirLng by all that the school and, to the 
extent possible, the Districts parents would establish pairing priorities that 
the University would {ielp address. T£e. first year w^s- characterized by agenda- 
driven meetings in which University personnel responded to school Requests with 
increasing specificity* According to most participants 1 recollections, the m&jo 
bl&ck was lack of time. Interorganization stress Was minimal. Participants 
felt a great sense of accomplishment when their first proposal for pairing 
activities received relatively quick approval f rom* tfce central administration, 
School Connnittee, apd BEEO.- 

The Second Year; ',1977-78 , * 

* * » 

Planning during- the pairing's second year was different than 

v 

^the first. School personnel and CDAC representatives began to hear of the 

- ' s * 
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■ many logistical difficulties encountered in the Reading Project. Questions* — 
were raised, first by ^eachers a nd later among the Districtprincipals , about the 
compatibility of the University's approach to reading instruction with the C 
reading programs in the schools. Also, CDAC representatives became increasingly 
. dissatisfied with the limited amount of 636 funds available for direct 
assistas^eto their children, while CDAC members felt that teacher training 
was important, the ^costs of mounting a District-wide project to re-train* 
reading teachers left less than they had hoped for the individual school's 
discretionary use. Competing with this view, however, , was the University's 
emerging interest in maintaining a District-wide teacher training focus . 
Thus, instead of the convergence of interests postulated in the proposal for 
this research, a divergence began to emerge. 

Due to pressures from several district principals and, especially, 
from CDAC representatives, the Pairing Advisory Committee (formerly, the 
University Pairing Planning Committee) shifted its emphasis from designing 
V district-wide efforts to offering District schopls the option to participate irr 
programs designed by the committee. That only three of the District's twelve 
schools chose to participate in the instructional component of. the Reading * 
Program is indicative of the District's dissatisfaction with the Program^ firsjt 
year of operation. Although the scope of the pairing's second year projects 
was significantly smaller than the first year, the level of funding was reduced. * 
by only 25%, indicating a greater concentration of (financial resources, with *• 
respect' to the Reading Project, this should have increased the project's 

effectiveness and thus general support^ for it. 

< 

Events did not proceed in this fashion, however. Although the 
Reading Project eirjLountered significantly fewer logistical difficulties* in 

its second year, there was increasing skepticism about the relative value of the 

_ - - •» ^ 

Program given its financial costs and the time required ,fo^?coordination. In 

* * • , " " — , • 

addition, those who felt the"project was valuable had no means of disseminating 
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information regarding its efficacy. Finally, there was increased concern in 
the schools over duplication of remedial reading services. During the planning 
process of the second year the Reading Program gradually lost support ancj^as 
not included in the pairing 1 s subsequent proposal. ^ 



Planning during the second year was facilitated by the completion N 
$ 

of the analysis of the District-wide needs assessment. The needs assessment 
wc\p interpreted as having identified a need for initiating and/or improving 
multicultural education throughout the District. Similarly f a needs assessment 
among the District's principals and headmasters identified multicultural education ^ 
as a District-wide priority. The Pairing Advisory Committee designed a ^ 
project to revise the official Boston Public Schools Social Studies Curriculum. 
The Planning Committee also decided to write an informational handbook for the* 
District's parents and distribute it throughout the District. Finally, the 
Committee agreed to extend a pilot student newspaper project undertaken in two 
schools the previous^ year to the five schools that had elected to participate 
in it. This proposal, for year three f< included both the ,district-wide^ and 
selective participation models of the first and second years of operation, m 
respectively. 

Although less ambitious than the second year of pairing, projects 
planned for the third year were intended to involve mdre parents and teachers 
thap the second y^ea^j projects. ( Several factors contributed to this determination*. 
Firs£, the District-wide needs assessment had emphasized grass-roots participation, 
which the District administrators endorsed in their own needs assessment. 
' Second, the success of efforts to achieve logistical improvements in the 
Reading Project produced collective satisfaction, despite the eventual 

/ i 

demise of the project. Third, -the Pairing .Coordinator (CSCO Director) was 
engaged in extensive and visible rtetworking effort^ within the University. 

Finally, there was genWal encouragement otfer the fact that the 
leaders of the pairing had been able to negotiate a solution to a potential 

o 



conflict over the distribution* of 636 funds. ^The Pairing Coordinator 
agreed to allocate a portion of 636 funds originally earmarked for planned, 
pairing projects to the District's schools for their discretionary use. 
This reallocation, initially proposed and strongl^ supported by CDAC, was' "' 
an attempt by CDAC to increase the programmatic options available to 
individual schools. The result, however, was less financial support for projects 
designed by the Advisory Committee. *The ability 1 of the pairing's leadership 
to negotiate this conflict amicably, however, provided some evidence ttfat 
tough interorganizational bargaining could be successful. Thus, after two 
years of^planning experience the pairing reached a stage of interorganizational 
development that had^been predicted to^cur somewhat earlier 



The Third Year: 1978-79 

The programs designed for the pairing 1 si third year operated 
with varying degrees of success with respect to their objectives. The Social 
Studies Curriculum Revision Project encountered s^ri^us operational obstacles 
but delivered much of what had been originally proposed. It became apparent, 
however, that the project's initial plan to promote the curriculum 1 s u4e amoW-^ 

the District's teachers would have to be postponed to \the following year. 

*• 1 * ** 

Similarly, the project's goal to review and recommend the purch|se of new 

1 

multicultural curriculum materials would have to be postponed. These remaining 
tasks, however, were soon selected by the Advisory Committee |s appropriate 

for funding the following ye^r. In addition, -the Projept was expanded to"7nclude 

I * 

the production of slide-tapes and videotapes that were expected to promote 
the teachers' use of the revised* curriculum. 

The Student Newspaper Project also encountered some procedural 

* • * A^c 

i * * * 

difficulties, but it*, too, produced the number ^of f^iblications earlier * " 

anticipated. Those schools that participated in this project reported satisfaction 
with it aiid planned to oontinue their involvement -if the .project were offered 
the following* year. The Advisory Committee decided,/ to jpffer this' program 



again to those schools that elected to use it. 
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Although neither of these projects were new "initiatives by » 

the Advisory Committee and the scope of pairing activity was reduced from the 

■ ' *" » 

previous year, Wre were several indications that the pairing had reached^ a' 

new stage of development, The "use of videotapes' to disseminate the multi- - 

cultural curriculum was.fche pairing's- first attempt to promote knowledge 

utilization with respect to information generated in ^pairing sponsored 

activity. Furthermore , the productioh of the vidiotapes required- the 

Pairing Coordinator to enlist the University's Media Prb^uCtion Department. 

^ot since the pairing's initial networking with the University Reading Clinic 

had a University department been formally involved with a pairing-sponsored 

program. The involvement of th6 MeSiV'Department reflected the Coordinator's 

willingness and ability to ^nfluenc^ a subunit of the University to futther 

* * 
the "aims of the. pairing*. In this .respect, the pairing's development was 

increasingly cons istent^ with the developmental scheme initially postulated. 

The Social Studies -Project. became, a symbol of success recognized 
by most pairing participants. First, it addressed a unique characteristic of 
the District, namely, the district's cultural/ethnic diversity. Second, it 
represented a 'program' model that many pairing participants felt especially 
likely of achieving. success . was a Distri^ct-rwide program that appeared 
to utilize the strengths of personnel fr6n^fe6£h the schools 'and the university. 
Finally, the program's product, a curriculum package, seemed to of fer- the 
prospect of institutionalization, an achievement that many participants felt 
would be a true indicator of "the pairing's authenticity. Thus, 'as the pairing 
* entered v its fourth year, participants had some reason to feel encouraged. 
The Fourth Year: 1979-80 • \ 

The Social Studies Curriculum Revision Committee, although smaller 
than the group assembled during the previous year, continued to supplement 
the Multicultural Curriculum with new ^materials and lessons throughout the 
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year. A Resource Selection Committee was convened: it reviewed and recommended 
. $250 worth' of educational materials for each of the District's schools. The 
videotape production, however, was slowed by a reconceptualization of %he task 
which ultimately led to cost over-runs and production delays. Only two 
of the seven videotape^that^ere proposed for production were completed. 

However, given the overall support for this project and the high quality 

* . * e 

of the videotapes that were produced, there was support from the Advisory Committee 
to extend the project into yet another year. ^ 

The State Department of" Education and the Boston Public Schools 

_ announced a new proposal development policy during 1979-80 that had serious 
consequences for the Advisory Committee's planning for 1980-81. Under these 
regulations, each pairing is required to direct several projects towards topics 

'on a system-wide list of priorities and allocate at' least minimum amounts of 636 
funding to those piridrities. Specifically, each pairing must assign 

a) .a minimum of 10% of the District's allocation to programs designed to 
promote the integration of bilingual students and the development of 
integrated student leadership programs in all middle and high schools; and 

b) a minimum of 10% of the District's allocation to one or more of , the 
following areas: reducing disparity in academic achievement among students, 
promoting sex equity, recruiting students for ongoing programs, and providing 

"* programs for talented and gifted students. 
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These new priorities were viewed as substantially reducing the 
programmatic options available to* the District's schools. To increase "the total 

.of unencumbered ~ 636 funds allocated to a district, .they vould be sufficient 
to cover a£l of the mandated activities ?and increase the District's capacity 

*for originating programs of its own. This approach continued CDAC's long- 
standing effort to achieve autonomy fpr the Distript in proposing and implementing 
636-funded projects. ' * 

s 
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The three whose universities are associated with this District 

met and agreed to allocate their 636 funds to mandated priorities. ^Dunfey 

agreed to work with the District B Office to develop a program' to integrate 

bilingual students. In addition, Diihfey agreed to address two* additional . ' 

priorities undersecured in the District-wide needs assessment: a) reducing 

the disparity in academic achievement among students involved in desegregation; 

» ( * 

and h\ developing, programs for talented and gifted students in the~District . 

A portion of the academi'c disparity funds were allotted to completing^ the 

videotapes underway as a part of the Multicultural Curriculum. ' The assumption 

here was that the Curriculum would assist in reducing academic disparity ■ 

among students. - 

c f 

It is difficult to assess the impact of the hew policy "on the 
pairing at this stage'of 4t§ history. On onelev^l, the policy served 
to bring the three sectors closer together as .they dealt with this threat to 

J * 

their collective .autonomy. - Their cohesiveness was demonstrated in the relative 

* » *• * 

ease with which they we^e able to reapportion activities and funding. Of course, 

the previous- experience of the pairing ^had established a foundation fo$ 

* % ■■ K ; - l w * \ ■ ' ' ' . + 

collective problem-solving. 

• 1 ' * . ' ' . * 

^ The new policy aiso reduced program options for the pairin^which, 
in turn,-oCut- ihto the tiro required for planning and debating competing 
proposals for 636 funds, instead, the Advisory Council and coordinators 'directed 
their attention to designing projects in the areafe of the priorities established 
by the new policy and B the District survey.. Debates over "means" were usually 

e 

less complex than debates over "ends/" because "means" questions vere usually 
delegated to sub-committees or individual planners. The new policy could be view&i 
therefore, as reducing ' interorganizational 4 conflict. 

From another perspective, however, it can be argued that the 
pairing's allocation of mandated priorities to the universities fna? not have 
stimulated formation of thelnost productive interorganizational networks within 
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the pairing^ The developmental model present in the proposal suggests that 



productive mterorganizational networks match tl?5T>S?* available institutional 

\ 

resources with consensually identified problems, but under the new policy, 

the matching of resources and, needs departed from that model. The 

consequences for the pairing's development and tHfe efficady of its projects 

remain to be seen. » • 

Incentives and Disincentives , • 

Incentives and disincentives for participation in collaborative 

activities are* evident at Jhany different levels. * 
Incentives operating at the District level were: 

^ a. the genuine interest of the District' Superintendent "in mobilizing ' 
additional resources (financial and'human) for the^ District. to 
upgrade quality of education; - 

b. the competitive spirit engendered in the District vis-a-vis other 
pairings focused bn maximizing the number of successful projects and ' 
minimizing failures; the Superintendent, in particular, expected to 
benefit provisionally from the successes, giverv his temporary^ 
appointment and the positive weight of supcesses in Reviews of his 

performance; r 

< 

c. the expectation that the 1 establishment and- %he maintenance of goodl 




working relationships with the University would yield future^b^nefits 
for the District in the form of noij-636 funded activities. - 

» . * y €> 

The*e were also several disincentives to^ partiqipation in 'the pairing, from 9 1 
the District Office point of view:' 

a. the overall increase in managerial time apd energy required to maintain 

partnership activities (e.g., planning, operationaldzing, monitoring); 

tbis disincentive was overshadowed by the previously mentioned incentives 

ana by the 636 funds available to purchase additional staff and resources 

i?Qr the District Office; 



b. the expansion of the arena of potential conflict between the schools 

r 

and CDAC; however, because Distriot-CDA^disputes were not new 

to these administrators, this disincentive was more a continuation 

-« 

than a wholly new problem. - 
% Incentives for school staff in the buildings' were : . * 

a. for principals, the availability of new reiources to upgrade their schools 
even ^though . such resourced were usually distributed on 'a district -wide 
basis and not -to specific schools; 

b. for principals again, the possibility of%»Teasirtg the, District Superintendent 

and thus assisting their own careers; * 
J , ' . 

c. the attractiveness to some principals of specific "buy in" projects 

(e.g., Student Newspapers, Project SEED, and the Reading Project in its 
"Second year.) 

d. for teachers, personal/professional self -development through involvement 
in many of the projects; often, self-development w^s supplemented by 

£ * inseryice or graduate credits; * * - 

e. the opportunity to comply with their principal's orders, for many 
teachers who did not volunteer to work, in* a projetct. 

Disincentives for school, staff centered around the increased managerial 
' time required of them for participation in activities such as the Reading 
Project. ! l 

Role Analyses 

( • 

University Administrators * 

* » * 

The University administrator most influential* in providing support 

for the Pairing .Office within the University was the President. In addition 

to establishing the Office centrally as previously described, the President 

encouraged all University departments, both academic and support services, to 

fdcus cost-free programs in the schools with wl%ich the University wasV^/&ired 
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(e.g., student teacher placements internships, use of "facilities, hospitality 

for meetings, etc.). During the early years of the pairing, the University 

* 

President chaired and attended numerous planning ajnd policy meetings of District 
and city -wide groups (see Project 5) . 

University administrators with specific expertise also served as 
resource persons to pairing activities. For example, the Vice President of 
Administration spoke to high school juniors and seniors about financial aid 
and scholarship opportunities. Representatives of the Financial Aid Office 
made similar presentations to high school students. Requests for such services 
were usually received by the- Pairing Coordinator and relayed* to a high " 
official in -the appropriate University office. 

i Univdfsity administrators were relatively removed from the project 

planning and approval process. The Pairing Coordinator represented the 

administration in these matters, keeping his. superiors informed of progress 

' * < ? 
and problems via regular meetings between the Coordinator and. the Vice President 

for Administration. Similafl^y, the University administrators did not participate 

-in knowledge utilization processes other than sharing with- the Coordinator situational 

information about £he University's resources ar$ constraints related, to proposed 

or operating pairing projects. . * 



University Pairing Coordinator 



The University Pairing Coordinator played the most prominent role in 

establishing and maintaining relat ion ships within the pairing • * With respect 

to the four projects examined in this case ^ the Pairing Coordinator received 

and solicited input^from District personnel. Further, the Coordinator usually 

4 * 
took initiative to explore the University's resources for and interest in 

responding to the needs surfaced by school personnel. In all projects the 

Coordinator served as liaison between District and University the shaping 

of the prograin and in most served in this capacity throughout the life 
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The Coordinator was particular well suited to serve in this 
capacity by virtue of his extensive experience as a former public school . 
teacher and a superintendent of three public school districts, including a small 
city school ttfat had undergone .court-ordered desegregation. His move to 
Boston marked a return tb his home area for what he referred td as' the 
"latter stage" of his professional career, during which he hoped to utilize 
his educational and administrative experiences in a less pressured context. 
He .chose the University as such a context. When Dunfey became involved in 
the Court's deliberations regarding the sch'ool -university pairings, the Coordinator, 
then a professor who was an ctotspoken advocate for school -university cgll^rat ion , 
was the most likely choice for leading the University's new efforts. 



\The Coordinator's appointment also defused a potential difficulty 
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within the College of Education's* Department of Educational Administration. During 
the year £rior to this appointment, the Coordinator had been denied tenure. 
The Coordinator position, however, was not a tenure track job an'd therefore 
permitted £im to, continue at the University and remain eligible for other kinds 
of' career advancements. These circumstances may have increased the Coordinator's 

incentives to maintain t;he viability of the^ pairing, beyond his previously 

f- * 
mentioned partisanship for collaboration. There is no evidence, however, that 

• » * » *' 

the nature of his appointment: -isolated him from other faculty members who had 
more orthodox academic affiliations. 

* In establishing the University Pairing Office (later CSCO) , the University 
President sought to place the Coordinator in a position that would facilitate 

his contacts with all sectors of the University. The President wanted to 
emphasize' that collaboration with the schools at Dunfey would be a University- 
wide enterprise, not restricted only to the. College of Education. Thus, 
the Pairing Office and the University's Community Development Office received 

(initially) common space. Further, the Pairing Coordinator was encouraged to work 

/ 
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closely with the Development, Of f ice , a central unit of the University. # 

/ 

e 

Firtallyfy the Pairing Coordinator reported directly to^ the Vice President of 

. * \ . ' • • y h' 

^ Administration and received a limited budget to supplement i 636 funds. All 



of these efforts were attempts to stabilize the Pairing Office and secure it 



Access to all departments of the University. The Coordinator's proximity to 
the President also served toy^hhance his influence when* itva^in^ reqi 



l^c^hhance his 



requests 



v of individuals within the University. This power was readily perceived by 
University personnel , and the Coordinator appreciated its benefits. 
Thle Coordinator's requests of University personnel to respond to the District's 
needs were 6 usually taken seriously. 

; His experience as a public school administrator disposed the 

-* * * * 

, . Coordinator to adh6re to the administrative chain of command within the * 

* * 

t „ # 4. 

Diatrict with respect to all activities . He maintained direct and continuous 
^ * 

.contact with, the District Superintendent, administrators, and prineipals. * * 
,Ke attended the monthly principals 1 meetings conducted by thefDistrict Superintendent. 

. - • • . v - 

He was, therefore, awar£ of the issues and concerns in the District and t;he 

Y 

• ' ) 

- •overall' context in which pairing activities operated. In addition to formal 
* networking ^with school officials, the Coordinator enjoyed a close,' informal 

relationship with the District Superintendent, providing him*with access to the 
informal agenda of the District. When he felt information was ^pertinent to the 
operation of any pairing'prbject, he would discretely share it with appropriate 
University personnel. In addition, access to such information allowed the 
Coordinator to avoid pitfalls to project operations . * . 

The Coordinator and the District Superintendent also shared a^ sense of the 
importance of the pairing. They both felt that the essential mission of the 
pairing was to design and implement programs to benefit all the schools in 
the District. T*his sense of %he mission contrasted with that held by 

* * % 

many CDAC representatives? who placed ijvdividual schools' needs first, with 

• - / 

pairing resources to be allocated accordingly. The alliance, between the District 
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Superintendent and the Pairing Coordinator was important in maintaining the 
district-wide projects implemented throughout the pairing's history 
(e.g., the Reading Project and the Multicultural Curriculum Project) f but . 
their alliance was formidable enough to keep their conception ht the forefront 
'within all planning arenas. Of course, the Coordinator's emphasis on District -wide 
' activities placed him in' direct conflict with CDAC representatives-^and produced * 
a strained and tenuous relationship between him and CDAC; it also served to 
♦ decrease his Office's invol^ejnent with the REPC's at the individual schools,* / 

r 

However, with up to fourteen schools paired with Dunfey, a close relationship 
with each woul'd not have been possible under any circumstances. 

Finally, the Pairing Coordinator played a major role as publicist 
for all pairing^onsor^d activities. The ultimate project outcQme for 
the Coordinator was not merely the delivery of services and school improvement, but- 
also an increase in the public's awareness and appreciation -of the enterprise. 
His previous administrative experiences led him to believe that "good works' 1 
alone would not justify their own continuation and that supportive 
constituencies had t6 be established to retain the resources required for continu^ci 
efforts. Thus, "public relations" ranked quite high among his administrative 
priorities. His effectiveness with this role and task served to" decrease the 

' * - - / ' • 7 • 

flow of negative yet constructively intended feedback, especially < when tpese 
arose in public arenas. Thus, formal and informal evaluations yrere often 
not as critical as they o might have been, and "mediocre or moderately successful 
efforts could be touted as exemplary. Some project participants viewed this 
outcome as beneficial. Others claimed it led to relaxed standards which were 
ultimately detrimental to the quality of projects. Available evidence does 
not indicate how effective this stance toward public relations was in developing 
the constituencies towards whom it was aimed. 
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University Faculty * . - 

Given the siz(i of Dunfey University and its faculty, it is surprising ' \ 

« i f% — 

* #» , 

\;that so few professors have been directly involved in pairing activities. 

, c r- 

Faculty members have participated in t}ie follovaji^ projects: Basife 

Readfng Skills, the District-wide needs assessment, parent-teacher workshops 

on helping children with school work at home,' the Physical Education Project, and 

(to a limited extent-) *the Multicultural Curriculum Project. - In -most 

Of these instances, the Pairing Advisory Committee selected the project' area ^ 

_ after, which the University Coordinator Unified and invited to participate specific 

* * - * 

professors whose interests and training, seemed appropriate. to him. The small 

number of facultvinvolved is more a reflection of 'the frequency of • the 

— * ' jf 

\ • • • • n a i * 

x . * A* I 

invitations than the general willingness of the facul'ty^o respond. s 

. •. - # ?r 

■ Upon accepting an invitation, the faculty membef wrote*^ preliminary * 
proposal including a budget to which the Coordinator responded. The proposal 
was then either redrafted by the faculty memjser ^rwarded to the Advisory 

^Committee for additional input. When, consensus was obtained „among t\\e Advisory 
Committee, usually with the faculty member in attendance and with the agreement 
of the faculty member, the .Coordinator's Office rewrote the proposal for »> 
incorporation into the Districts annual propqSal for the following school year. 
In almost jail such instances, the scope of the professor's initial proposal 

- was pared down in order to accommodate other activities within the pairing's 

budget. Faculty members witnessed and accepted this negotiation process, although * 

they were often disappointed by the reductions. The^r disappointment related 

nqt only to shrinkage in their own roles and correspondingly in their remuneration, 

f * 
but also to the impact that could be expected from the reduced effort. The ' 

Coordinator often convinced faculty that initial, small successes might lead 

to more intensive future efforts, although this hope was Usually not realized 

(see, for example, the f Basic Reading Skills Project). Faculty members accepted 
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» Given the^ relatively few number of faculty involved* and w the selective ♦ 
manner through which they were invited to participate, it is difficult to 
identify a particular type of faculty membg^^ho^j?iroved to be particularly effective' 
in the schools* The Coordinator usually contacted colleagues who had previous 
experience© in the public schools, in order to minimize the possible 
conflicts between faculty and school staff. Stil-l v , a frequent reitjark by 

school personnel was that University faculty tended to overemphasize the importance 

v 

of 'their project in relation to everything else going on in the school. As one 
teacher expressed it: "I guess it's difficult for them (University faculty) to 
get a perspective of where their program fits intor the big picture- Fr6m their / 

UK 

point of view, everything should revolve around their program. But in reality, 
they're just ong small piece of the puzzlW'life goes on here before they came 
v and after they leave." Teachers felt that this was true of most University 
faculty they worked with, although it was not, by itself, sufficient cause for 
poor working relationships. t * 



The District Superintendent ^ 
Among all school persorih&l, the District Superintendent exerted the 
most influence on the direction taken by the pairing. Although he advocated 
and, implemented a participatory model for project and propQsal development, all 
participants, school an4 University alike, acknowledged that his approval was 
required for implementing a pairing 4 project. Still, there were significant 
limits to his influence, especially with respect to the use of 636 funds, which 
required CDAC School Committee, and BEEO approval. Thus, he could exercise 
his veto power over- specific projects, but he could not always obtain the level 
of funding he desired for specific projects* / * * 

The District Superintendent was surrounded by controversy stemming 
from a particular segment of the, community within the District. He had been 
appointed to lead this geographically and culturally diverse District after thirty 
years of experience in the Boston School s» During the years just prior to I 
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his appointment , the central administration had come to value his mediating role 
in defusing a conflict between parents and the principal of a school in the "old" 
District B in which he was the superintendent (prior to the Court's reorganization 
of the school system) . His success was an important reason for his appointment 
to head the new District B whicl? was <rron side red potentially problematic due 
to its diversity. His appointment, however, was subject to review under 

i 

procedures established by t^he Court to encourage community input' regarding such 
appointments. They opened 'the way for a struggle over his appointment with 
representations of the coinmunity served by the District. 

As he perceived it, support from the ^community was offered conditionally, 
tied to his willingness to acquiesce to the demands of the community. A 
particularly vocal grbup persisted in pursuing this strategy in order to obtain 
greater control over one school in particular and, the District in general. 
Initially the struggle Jpetween the Superintendent and the group was 
nbt ^elated to the pairing. Their antagonisms were soon reflected in the 636 
pairing arena/ however , r 

Despite the controversy with the community , the Superintendent enjoyed 9 
strong support from his administrative and instructional staff. Further, he 

had a strong and positive relationship with the .University Coordinator, stemming, 1 

~ \* f 

in part, from collaborative work they had^done prior to the pairing. When he 

> »* * * 

was superintendent of the old District B he had requested the University to 

s 

provide voluntary, on-site tutoring and guidance services in one of his schools. 
Al^o, he shared with the University Coordinator a belief in District-wide projects, 
a position also endorsed by the principals, many of whom feared v their schools 
would lose if projects were funded oh other than an across-the-board basis. 
Finally, aside from specific subgroups within CDAC, the Superintendent had 
fairly good relationships with parents throughout the District. 

With respect to project development, the Superintendent strongly advocated 
practitioner input and was the prime mover of needs assessment surveys among 
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the principals and administrator and teacher input during project implementation. 
He was Equally interested in' increasing citizen input, although for different 
reasons:^ he felt that citizen involvement would create • a political constituency 
actively committed to school improvement apd insistent that the city government 
support such, improvement , 

The Superintendent was a particular^ advocate for projects that promoted 
interethnic understanding and those^that developed students' basic skills, He^ 
saw the^e as District-wide priorities and attempted to have projects dealing * 
with, them implemented in all District schools. He encountered significant resist§rfce 

A 

from CDAC in promoting District-wide projects in reading and student publications , 
Ultimately, however, he was satisfied' with thfe compromise of a few Di^trict- 

wide projects running simultaneously with several that individual schools' could 

* 

choose to participate in* His willingness to compromise was enhanced by his 
familiarity with the Operational difficulties several projects had encountAed 
in the early years of the pairing. ✓ 

The Superintendent was very supportive of the basic thrust of*th£ pairing 

* * • 

although rempved from details of project operation and 1 the specific content > 

of the projects.. He was in continuous contact with the University Coordinator 

to whom he entrusted the task of .monitoring projects 1 progress. He feflt 

that the pairing resources significantly increased the* morale of his instructional 

staff and that the pairing opened the schools to new ideas and public attention, 

which in turn promoted an increased sense of accountability among his administrators. 

School Administrators • * • 

Because the school principals were involved from the beginning in 
articulating' the needs of their schools and were regularly briefed on the 
progress <6f planning in response to those needs, most were publicly supportive 
of the projects that developed. Privately/ however, many principals had reservations 
abo^it projects' benefit to cost ratios. Most were aware of the Superintendent's 
support of the pairing and thus' reluctant to voice their complaints openly. 

157 



They sought to solve the logistical problems that /increased costs as best 
they couid. However, several principals, with tj/e support of r their instructional 
staffs, exercised their options to drop out of ihe non-mandatory projects during 
the later year^ of the pairing. 



Principals were expected to ensure t^4ir school's participation in 
District-wide projlcts -(e.g., the first yeajr of the Reading Project and the 
Multicultural Project). The quality of a/school's participation , however , 



ran the gamut from enthusiast to minimal, compliance. For example, several 

principals appointed faculty members tp the Multicultural Project team who 

/ 

could not be expected to benefit from or C9atribute to the project from which 
it can be inferred that the school's involvement was essentially pro forma . 

Minimal compliance, however, w^s difficult to criticize because administrative 

* i 

x pfbceckires to promote substantive involvement did not exist. Fo'r example, 
while some principals provided time during inservice meetings to disseminate 
the products of pairing projects , there was no organizational ' requirement 
that they do so. Aside from complying with the requirement that he/she 

appoint a school representative, a principal had great latitude in deciding 

s 

the support to be extended to a particular project. 

< 

The principals supported a majority of the pairing projects, although this 

support did not always result in a maximally facilitative structure for project 

Implementation. Even supportive principals edjbountered inter- and intrp-org^ftizational 

difficulties that neither^they hor the pairing in general cobld resolve Several 

principals ^stood out as exceptionally creative in resolving implementation. 

difficulties, although they did not transmit their solutions to like-minded 

colleagues, jSferhaps because theia^techpiques were not generalizable. Among > 

q * ^ * 

principals nat especially sujfcortive of District-wide projects , those principals 

not especially supportive of District-wide projects acted in this manner" mainly % 

d their action™. 



for their Schools 1 administrative convenience. They did not intend their ac^LorSJ, 
*or iac 



\) or ^ ac ^ thereof,* to thwart the projects' progress in other schools. 
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The 636 Facilitator 
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A very important role among pairing participants was that of tRe 636 
Facilitator who served in a liaison capacity among parents^ teachers , and 
District administrators and the University's Pairing Office . Officially, .this ^ 
individual worked part-time on pairing activities and part-time as a classroorrf 

9 

teacher > In ^actuality , she spent most of her time working on pairing business. 
vThe. responsibilities she Held as a teacher, in addition to her previous work. 

' ■ r * 1 

xn the classroom and with the Teachers Union, contributed to the ease with 
which teachers approached her with their problems, concerns, and recommendations 
regarding the pairing. Her well-established network among school personnel was a 
primary qualification for her selection for this role. Her involvement in the 
pairing gave it legitimacy among some teachers who had been mistrustful of 
the University. Finally, she and the University Coordinator had worked 

together prior to the pairing; this history enhanced their working relationship 

« * * 
' and their sharing of situational information about their respective organizations/ 

* r Fro*n a structural point of view, the facilitator viewed her role as an 

advocate for the school system's perspective regarding any ongoing or planned 

pairing activity. In this capacity, she signaled school-related ^concerns that 

might not have otherwise been considered'. For example, she w.arned planners that, 

teachers would not attend af£er-schodl inservice sessions withoi^ pay. 

Her warnings often avoided implementation problems University personnel had not 

envisioned. ] , 

Because her role required continuous ^ontaat with. both school and 

University people,, her adherence' to official school procedures became 

somewhat attenuated over the course of her involvement vjjrfh the pairing. 

Input frQm th^i University sector^ contained alternatives that seemed reasonable 

to her although they departed :from school practice. She became increasingly willing 
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to consider, and sometimes, to advocate such departures. As she expressed it, 

/ . 

she felt more afcle to* distinguish between "alterable and unalterable 

159 



(variables" operating in the schools. In this sense, her experiences in her 
role as Facilitator changed the way she perceived school issues . . 

Like so many pairing participants, the 636 Facilitator did not ' 
enjoy good relationships with CDAC representatives , although many respondents 



cited her good conn^ctions with parents involved in pairing sponsored activities. 

S ' . V 

In fact, several, teachers perceived her as a model for initiating productive 
teacher-parent relationships. ( She perceived her role as encouraging parents 
to attend and participate in> meetings, and on an interpersonal level she 
did h^g best to achieve this. 

The Facilitator's influence on projects was primarily to fill in the 
details of the project outlines contained in proposals. Although she 
contributed to the advisory group's thinking during proposal development, 
her singular influence was far greater during project implementation. A 
-great deal of her influence was a function of the time and effort she put into 
developing a sounds organizational structure for each project. In doing 
this, she tried to delegate responsibilities to all interested in completing 



some of the large number of tasks associated with each projeqt. 



636 Coordinator 



The 636 Coordinator supervised all 636 projects including those that 
did not involve the school/university pairing. A division of: labor emerged 
whereby the 636 Facilitator assumed major responsibility for the pairing 
projects, while' the 636 Coordinator worked primarily with the school-based % 
636 projects. T£ms, the role of 636 Coordinator was limited with respect* 
to the pairing. • ' , * 

, t m 7 ' • 

^The Coordinator's role was most prominent in the multi-cultural 

• / f ' 

project where *she served as one of its three imagers. Sne v(as asked to serve 
in this capacity because she had been one of the authors of the city-wide 
Curriculum guide that the project * sought to* revise, because fehe possessed 
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curriculum writing expertise, and because involving her would (theoretically) 

\& ' ' • - 9 J '< 

rpuce formal resistance to curriculum 'change . Her influence in the project was 
V 

weakened by the many and diverge sources of expertise utilized in it. Most, often, 
other project -participants did not support' he;r suggestions/ although they : made 
every effort to maintain her involvement. It is not clear whether her relative 
isolation from the views^bf o'ther participants was a cause for, or a 
consequence of, her -low estimation of the University's ability to contribute to 
school improvement in the District. Nevertheless, she remained skeptical of 
the University \s intentions which resulted in a degree of strain in her 
relationships with thosp who supported the pairing. 

Amorig all of the pairing participants, the 636 Coordinator had 
b£st access to £he CDAC representatives, n^t of whom shared hey skepticism 
regarding the University's intentions and its capabilities for improving school 
programs. Although she received CDAC complaints and concerns, ^le had 
difficulty communicating these to ^ther school or University personnel. • 
This was due perhaps, to the tendency of these others to discount Tier concerns 
and those of CDAC as simple repetitions of their generalized disaffection with* 
the pairing [and their frustration with their inability to influence it. 
> Instructional Sta£ f . w 

• I 0 v 

Several teachers volunteered to^s^rv6 on the Adv^spry Board of 
the pairing and contributed t^o planning annually at that level. Because the 
^Bpard delegated actual proposal writing to the University Coordinator's 
Office, teachers and other members* did not originate details of project designs 
but responded to them as they were' presented to the Boar3. The teachers on the 
Board represent different schools, subject areas, and grade levels, and communicate 
among themselves very little outside of the board's formal meetings. .All 
teachers in the District, as well as 'administrators, parents, and students, 
could express their views of their schools' needs through the District-wide 
needs assessment conducted ih the second year of the pairing. However, the 
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instructional staff as a formal group do not generate specific proposals. 

Proposals that the pairing sends forward are tailored to conform to Teachers \ 

Union guidelines and contractual restrictions regarding teachers' hourp. 

In most projects teachers participate through a released timeNpr 

in a, few instanced, fees for service. Teachers who participate under either 

arrangement are usually committed to the goals of a particular project, 

*• * 
although they feel free to express reservations about the project's procedures. 

Teachers thus exert most of their influence oil projects during £he Stage ^ 

r 

of implementation. , < 

In the Basic Skills Reading Project, however', teachers were expected 
to participate regardless of their opinions about the project, by referring"* 
• students Jrt^utc^rial or remedial instruction by University students, and staff. 

Although they complied with these stipulations, many voiced their concerns and 

v v Y • - 

problems with the project through project monitoring channels. In a large 

number of schools teachers' negative evaluations (in conjunction "with -the concerns 

ot the principals and CDAC) led to the withdrawal of the school from the project 

in the second year. Also, individual teachers responsible for disseminating 

knowledge about reading instruction initially presented in the reading course 

selectively chose the information they " transmitted and often contradicted or- 

ignored that knowledge with which they disagreed. " ' * 

In seyeral instances principals appointed specific teachers to 

participate in projects and allowed released time \o^6p^^. In most of th^se 

instances, the quality of teacher participation was quite low. One teacher 

appointed to coordinate her school's student publication seemingly chose to 

do a poor job in order* to avoid reappointment the following year. 

Due to the relatively self-selective nature of most teachers' involvement 

in projects, «it is not surprising that those involved in them in the later 

ye^rs of pairing's history held fairly positive views toward the University. 

•*TA most case's , teachers' networking with the University was restricted to 
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their involvement in' training efforts orchestrated by University personnel; 
they* had very .little contact with the University outside these arenas, ^ 
Teachers' networking with parents around project-related issues was limitfed 
and restricted to those specific arepas. With the exception of the few 
teachers on the Advisory Board, instructional staff had little significant 
contact with CDAC members. _ 
CDAC 



Al'though <^DAQ is officially compqsed of equal numbers of parent and 
community representatives, the parent representatives appear to ex<£rt more 



influence on the schools in general and in the pairing in particular. This 
is true for several reasons. First, parents have a clearer vested interest 
in providing direction for the pairing, especially in channeling pairing fesour£es 
to the schools in which their children are enrolled. * Also, parents serving 
on CDAC are^elected from each school's REPC. These elected representatives 
tend tcr be the most -politically active and astute members of the schools 1 
'Parent Group. Moreover, within this District, the parent representatives 
from one specific sub-neighborhood have emerged as especially ^influential 
ii> city and District School politi$/. This group of parents has benefited 
from relatively stable leadership over tfte pairing's brief history. This group 

4 . 

also shares the unique advantage of association with the only true "neighborhood" 
school among the District's school^ because the building exists in a residentially 

'r 

integrated neighborhood and the Court chose hot to require any busing of students 

c 

either to or from it. Schoo\ and University oJfrciaLs also suspect that this 
school's exemption is due, in part, to the sub-neighborhood's political connections. 
In any event, the enclave possesses political po.wer within the District and within 
Cl^Atp, and frequently' CDAC' s stance in* the pairing was shaped by parents from 



\ 



this community. 



, CDAC has served in the pairing as a consumer advocate . Each me'mber's 
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primary interest has been to channel the p'airing's resources into direct assistance 
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to the Children in his or her school. For example, CDAC representatives 
complained bitterly when the Advisory Committee decided to use 636 funds 
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to publish a District Handbook £or parents. They wanted the school system 

to finance any such handbook and us£ 63.6 funds for direct classroom 

1 * « 

6 ' » 

assistance. ^ Although they lost on" this particular issue, it exemplifies 
the stands CDAC usually took with respect to the allocation of 636 funds. 

Unlike the schools or the University, very little of the pairing 1 s 
resources accrued to CDAC as an organization. Therefore, if CDAC members felt 
a proposal would not benefit £heir children or their children's school, they 
had little to lose by withholdi^g^feupport for that or other pairing proposals. 
Although they seldom exercised this power, they threatened to use it in 
their negotiation^ with the Advisory Committee during the proposal review 
process - * 

This s.trategy was not as effective as v it might have been fyad CDAC 

been more involved in proposal planning and development. Except for the 

• £ 

first year or pairing, CDAC representatives did 'not actively participate 
in this process. CDAC members claimed that they did not attend Advisory 
Board proposal planning meetings because of inconvenient times the meetings 
were held. They also felt that the', number' of ta$ks assigned to them 
by the Court overextended their ^largely voluntary work fc^rce. Ironically, 
the Court's effort to maximize" community and input may have decreased the 



quantity and quality of CpAC contributions to the overall enterprise, .Often/ 

h 

x CDAC's review of pairing proposals toward the end of the academic year proved 

'to be members 1 first exposure to the pairing's intent ions^,* Thus, CDAC's 

it • 

strategy of threatening to. withdraw support for the pairing proposal could not 
^ _ be used to influence proposal development but only to block the entire enterprise 

^~ at the eleventh hour, Whi^e the use of the- threat diti produce numerous last 

' * ? ' * " * 

- "minute changes pin details of planned programs, the basic "components of 



^ .more projects, usually remained unchanged Respite CDAC's subtantive objections, 
* - '164 17() 



For example, in the third year a basic component of the pairing proposal 
was publication of student newspapers, a project originally designed for 
all of the District's schools. CDAC representatives questioned the relative 
value of this project and especially the use of 636 funds to pay the University 
to publish the newspapers. One representative wanted a vocational high school 
to publish the newspapers. However, due'to the late date on which these 
concerns were raised, substantive changes were not made. All of the proposal's 
components were by pow interdependent and scaled to the total amount of 
funds available to the pairing. The Board compromised by allowing the individual - 
schools to elect to participate in this program and arranging to redistributed 
any resulting unused funds from this project among tjie others included in 
the year's program. 

CDAC consistently favored decentralizing the District's pairing programs 
and permitting each school to develop a unique agenda for use of pairing funds. 
Many school and University officials saw CDAC's position as serving the interests 
of the small but politically active group within CDAC that purportedly 
desired greater control over more funds than they had under District-wide 
programs. CDAC members, on the other hand, felt that its policy would increase 
the amount of funds available to all schools, albeit at the expense of the District 
and. University- bureaucracies required to administer District-wide proposals. 

Another preoccupation of CDAC that school and university officials took 
lessj seriously was the total allocation of 636 funds to the District, compared 
to other school districts in Boston.,. Although it received the same per pupil 
636 allotment as other Boston districts, a much higher percentage of this 
District's funds was earmarked for the university pairings. This occurred 
because three universities were paired with schools within it, more tiian with 



any other district. * ' 

From CDAC's point of view, this 1 circumstance had two* negative consequences. 

■^F^rst," it reduced the amount of funds available for the District's discretionary 
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use. Discretionary funds mattered to CDAC in that* they were usually distributed 

' © * * * i * 

to the schools for the latter to use according to their own priorities.' - * 
District B received $26,383 for its discretionary use. This compared^ Unfavorable 
with $92/256 and' $296,259 allocated discretionary uses in the * # . 

districts of the two other cases examined in the present study. On the other 

8 f " * 

hand, a total of $170,556 was assigned to District B's university pairings, 
compared to t)ie $83,330 allocated to the universities , in each of the other two 
cases. CDAC'.s second concern was that most of the university funds' were dis- 
tributed to the high school pairings in the District,, This reduced the 
university funds available for the m elementary and junior high school students 
in the District, especially in comparison with other districts. Since CDAC's 
most active members wer£ *and are parents of pre-secondary students,* thei,r 
concern over the consequences of the 636 allocation fbrraulafcis understandable. 

District school and university of ficials, responded to these circumstances 
"by emphasizing District-wide projects. Thejy* insisted on the impracticality 

... , f 

of developing school-specific programs with the discretionary funds available 
- 'for these schools. CDAC, on the other hand, went direftly to the central 
administration office and challenged the funding allocation formula. 
Neither the District Office nor the University -was willing to' pursue this 
strategy. The University may have felt that^it was beyond its power'to — s ^ < 
infli\ence the sohbol- system 1 s central office,; the Superintendent iha$ have 

been ^eluotant to challenge the centra'l office in light of his upcoming review 

** , * ' ' * . 

for permanent appointment- . „ 



Although CDAC was uftaaLe to change the f allocation formula, its 

* • 
representatives devis'ed strategies that slightly increased the amount of 

V ■ - ' ' 

funds allocated to the "District *s discretionary use. For example, for ttfe 1978-79 

fiscal .year CDAC convinced, the University- tb divert some of ^its 636 iffoney 

• . • • t m * ■ 

to the District's discretionary > fund. ' The University accepted this compromise 
in response tb strong arguments put forth by CDAC, and implicitly, in exchange 
q for CDAC's support of the District pairing proposal for- that year. It rs - 

ERIC - ' "' . * . - *• .' ' 



important that of the three partners / only CDAC was willing to challenge 
directly the city-and state-level pairing bureaucracies, and to some extent 
the Court itself, 'on the matter of the allocation formula. CDAC members were, 
of course, protesting a regulation that appeared to disadvantage the individual 
schools their own children attended. 

Knowledge Exchange - 

Contextual Factors r*"!5L 

Several contextual factors influenceoy the development and design 
of pairing-sponsored projects, and the degree of\nowledge, utilization 
within those projects throughout the pairing 1 s hi§tory. The first 
of these was the very high expectations of tffevpairings held by the Boston 

s V 

community. At the very least, this factor contributed to the ambitious 

* \ ■ . - 

proposals initiated in the first year. Second, pairing participants operated 
as if proposals constituted contractual obligations to deliver whatever 
had been specified in the proposals regardless of the revealed inadequacies 
of the original documents. In only a few instances, did participants formally 
modify the initial proposals approved by state and city authorities, and throughout 
the five £ears they remained in doubt as to the appropriate procedures to follow 
to do so. Finally, the pairing operated unl9er an egalitarian ethic whereby * 
all 636 resources were expected to be distributed equally among all- schools, 
regardless of variations in need among those schools. ' Each of these factors 
will- be considered further with respect to their impact on project development 
and knowledge utilization. ' * t 

The strategy of pairing universities with Boston schools developed 
aft^er Boston had experienced racial violence and tensions accompanying , 
the city's first phase of desegregation. Although many of the college and 

university presidents were initially reluctant, to- plunge their institutions 

? i ■ " - 

into the midst ot the turmoil , they ultimately acknowledged* that their institutions 

would be best served 1 by responding favorably to the challenge the Court 
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presented to them. For Dunfey University, this response conformed to 

its public stance as an urban university conmiitted to<Boston an(^^^)rospective 



students t from the city's schools. Dunfey, like the other universities, soon 

;'s mode 



became committed to demonstrating the viability or the Court's "Aodel and 
especially its own creativity and productivity .'""Also, the Dun fey/District 
B pairing received $125,000 of state 636 funds the first year and the partners 
felt a ne^d to demonstrate their ability to use this amount constructively 
m order to ass.ure similar levels of funding in stobsequent years. These 
circumstances set the stage for generation of the pairing's initial* projects , 
which proved to be the moat ambitious undertaken by the pairing in its history. . 

The intensity of the pairing's initial efforts is especially noteworthy 
when juxtaposed to the logistical difficulties encountered in that first year. 
Essentially, the ambitiousness of the projects exceeded the* capacity of , 
coordinating structures within the newly-formed pairrrng.. The creation of 
three committees to oversee the Reading Project was \>ne of the pairing's 
responses to the absence of coordinating structures; however, these groups 
proved relatively inefficient considering the amount of person-hours' invested ± 
in their operation. This resulted in a reassessment, primarily among school 
personnel, of the relative costs and benefits of participation in the pairing. 
It must be noted that coordinating responsibilities for' the pairing assumed by 
school personnel constituted a significant addition to" t^eir ongoing instructional 
and/or administrative responsibilities. University personnel/ on the other 
haxjd', 4pad more leeway in adjusting other professional responsibilities to 
accoinoaate the increased demands of coordination. The^outcome of the school 
participants' reevaluation df participation in the pairing was a^^gnif icant cutback 
in pairing-sponsored activities during the second year. Furthermore, still 
participants committed to the, pairing f acecj the challenge of renewing 
the pairing's initial momentum. ^ 
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The initially high expectations for the pairing also served to reduce 

the critical perspective on the pairing of those involved in its operations. 

Pairing participants appear to have had dual and sometimes conflicting roles 

trouble-shooting pi^>blems in the functioning of the pairings while maintaining 

* 

a> public posture that all was going smoothly. For example, in "the Multi- 
cultural Qurriculum Project, greater effort was made to promote the 
curriculum package ultimately produced than to correct the inadequacies of 
the curriculum development model which .continued throughout the project.'s 
second year. j 

A second contextual factor that influenced project implementation was the 
assumption of many participants that once a pairing proposal had been 'approved, 
it- had to be implemented as specified in the proposal. Although the proposal 
approval process was quite formal, it contained few directions for revising 
projects during implementation . in only one of the activities studied, 
the Reading Project, did participants attempt to modify their original plans 
by submitting an amendment to the initial proposal. It was impolitic for one 

V 

party to make unilateral in-process changes in^the design of a project, yet 
repeating all of the steps taken with the orig^fial proposal process seemed a 

high price td j)ay for modest modifications. More expedient was to hold all parties 

) ' 4 
accountable to a project f s initial design r although this strategy often 

Iprevented participants from applying what they were learning from their experience 

in an enterprise new to them. . t 

The Multicultural" Curriculum Project provides an excellent illustration 



of tJie difficulties that are ^fcrent in this stance toward project modification. 
Not long after the curriculum T^pslopment workshops had begun, most participants 
agreed that the workshpp model required significant modifications and that the 
original specifications of outcomes might be modified to obtain a higher quality 
prdduct. Numerous suggestions from teachers, consultants, and evaluators were * 

• • . r" 

made along these lines, including a recurring one to abahdon the proposal's 



objective of lessons for fell seven of the ethnic 'groups covered in the curriculum 

guide and concentrate instead on higher quality lessons about fewer ethnic 

groups. Despite the difficulties encountered in implementing these initial . 

objectives, the project managers decided to adhere to the initial plan. An 

important consideration in this decision was consensus among the managers that 

V " ♦* ♦ 

the project was committed to deliver what had been inr^ally specified. 

Anothar important influence on the ^decis,ion to retain the project's 
initial objectives was the managers' desire to provide equal coverage for all 
^of the ethnic groups included in the original curriculum guide. These leaders 
did not want to slight any ethnic group, even though it was possible to rank 
them in importance according to their numbers in the District. This desire 
for equal coverage demonstrates a -general leaning with'in the pairing to maintain an 
egalitarian ethic in the distribution of 636 resources Toespite variation in need 
for the resources. V *" 

There ^are several instances in which this egalitarian ethic may have ' 
< ^ interfered with the most productive distribution of 636 reseurces. For example, 
in the first year of the Student Newspaper Publication Project, the University 
Coordinator and his assistant made a concerted effort to keep each school's 
newspaper similar in length and layout. One of the more creative teacher m 
coordinators wanted the choice of. more expensive photograph reproductions and 
reduced length, or more pages and a smaller budget for reproduction. This option 
# wa5 not permitted. Further, each participating school received equal* funds for 
producing its publication despite variations in student population. One consequence 
of these policies was a cynical attitude toward the project .among several 
teacher coordinators. Ultimately, the policy skewed the matching of resources 
to needs among the participating schools. 

In the second year of the Multicultural Project provision each school" 
could purchase $250 worth of updated multicultural educational materials. This 
* • approach prevailed despite the fact that a few schools had extensive multicultural 

q resource collections, while others had few of these materials. This policy simplified 
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decision-making and nullified struggles over differential allocations, but again 

# 

it prevented matching resources to school needs. 

The contextual factors considered in this section appear to bear \ 

more upon project implementation than knowledge utilization per se. These factors 

did have an impact on participants' views of the rationality of the pairing's 

bperation and of pairing managers' willingness to confront tough decisigns. 

In a few instances, the cynicism spawned made constructive relationships 

between school and University personnel mofce difficult to achieve. These factors 

/ ♦ 

thus negatively influenced the climate of the interorganizational network * 
through which knowledge was to be exchanged and utilized. 

Sources of Educational Knowledge 

It had been initially hypothesized that educational research knowledge 
would be transferred primarily from University personnel participating in the 

J 

projects to teachers and parents. Given the discovery of the relatively low 
profile of parental involvement in the pairing activities, this hypotheses 
was revised informally to apply more clearly to knowledge transfer between 
university and school personnel. Secondly, it was expected that school personnel 
would-be more involved in transmitting craft and situational knowledge to* 
University personnel. Continuity in this two-way flow of knowledge was expected 

to contribute to overall knowledge utilization within .the pairing. That is, 

/ ft 

craft and situational knowledge, melded with research knowledge, was expected — „ 

to produce a composite &f all three that would improve the educational program 
in the* areas in which it was exchanged. The study's initial assumptions regarding 
the^ sources of specific categories of knowledge are supported by the data 
in th jj^ case . However, the secondary *as&umptions^:egarding the synergistic 

relationship^ between the several categories of knowledge were. not in evidence 

* * * * * 

among the projects studied. * 

In threffe of the four 636 projects, educational research knowledge 
rn?/- often originated in the university sector. The 'one project where thi^ was 

tKIL ^ \ 
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not the case, the Student Newspaper Publication Project, 



id not uti 




educational research knowledge as defined in the present study. In the^eading, 
Multicultural, and Physical, Education Projects research knowledge most often 
originated yithin the University sector $nd comprised the pajor category of 
knowledge transferred £y this sector. % t 

Fo^ example , Although the reading course included in-class deroohst radons 

* . \ w 

in which the course instructor* employed his^craft-based skills in reading 

v • « i 

instruction, the bulk of tfie content was general theoretical principles derived * 

f acorn systematic* ^Lhquiry in t^^ ^teaching of reading. The Multicultural^Project 

employed ethnic knd. curriculum consultants to transfer systematic information 

regarding specific^ groups and models^ o£ curriculum to the teachers on the curriculum, 

^ - , j I . • ? ' D ' • 

writing committee. Many of the ethnic consultants were not teachers and had 

little craft Knowledge to draw upon. Amofyg ethnic consultants who had^aught,^ . 

the majority attempted tp tiansfer information Regarding their specific ethnic 

group, assuming that- teachers would be able to, translate this, data into viable 

lessons for their students/ Of the tWee proj^pts,. the Phys^j^l Education Project 



came closest to channeling egual amounts, of craft and research knowledge from the 
trainers to the school people, but here, too, research knowledge predominated- In 

.x '- ' r * ^ 

this Projedt, it was more difficult to identify research >as the source of the 
drainers' activities, dvje to the prevalence of demonstrations and enactments 
&rn their instructional /programs , The Prpject stanaL^ut as unique in its 
integration of research and cr^'ft knowledge in the de\iv^py of training. 



In referrir^g to the University $s the source of most research knowledge, 

/• ^ * ' •* - 

we must retoember • ^hat in all* but one project, the Ur^iversity served as a , 

' * ' I ' \ 

broker 'for the Expertise utilized flot as its prime source. All of the fethnic 

« * / . „ 

and curriculujn consultants in the Multicultural Project we^ not University staff , 

/ . f 

although tl^e sUniversity used its contacts tt> recruit them? Similarly, the , ♦ 

Uni^ersit/^ identified and contracted with^the gymnast icg^and outdoor recreation 

tfainef s x employed in the Physical Education project* The Reading Proje9t was* * 

• • %% - y * * ' \ < 
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the only one tfrat utilized University personnel directly in transmitting 



educational research knowledge. 



* Within 'the training arenas oT^H^j^p^projects , school personnel most . « 
oft^n transferred craft and Situational knowledge among themselves, and' less visibly 

a the. trainers/consultants with whom they worked. The teachers in the graduate' 
di»g course -transmitted information regarding their" teaching, practices and ci- 
% cumstances to the course instructor. Several school -based participants, especially 

reading special*ts i& school and federally-sponsored reading programs, 

' * ' ^ 
transmitted research knowledge" ; in £h<? graduate coursed and in other components 

of the project. Still, the predominant categories transferred by teachers 

in this project were craft and situational knowledge, ■ / 

r * . 

The teachers involved in curriculum development in the Multicultural 

Project had fewer opportunities to transfer their craft and Situational 

knowledge directly to the consultants,' although they did share it >ith the 

*■ *i 
project managers. For' example, the middle school teachers voiced ccfoc ems over' 

the applicability of a multicultural curriculum within Boston's standard* 

social studies curriculum. This situational knowledge vas transmitted 'to 

the project managers who would attempt to relay it and other teacher^concerns 

to the consultants. Most often, however, the consultants were relatively unaware 

X 1 f 

of the teachers 1 situational or experiential resources or constraints. Typically, * 
the teachers developed lessons by' utilizing information provided by r 
consultants, but in light of their individual teaching expediences and 
circumstances. v Several school -based personnel possessed research knowledge " 



.a 



in ethnif studies and multicultural, education from which to draw, though ±K5 
^ accounted for a small proportion of the knowledge -transferred in this group. - 

* s ' • • ♦ * 

Teachers- participating in the gymnastics and otft3oor % recreational \ 
exponents of the Physical E4pca£ion Project were relatively inexperienced in * 

. m .. i : x - 5 | 

^ either of these, fields 'and) had little craft knowledge ; to transfer. They did, 

. however, transfer' situational knowledge regarding the availability of apparatus and 



q facilities for including these components in the physical education curriculum. 



C - MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE AND DISTRICT C - COI^BORATIVE 

« 1 • Overview ' * ' , 
Massachusetts College - District C 

As part of the federal Court's effort to improve the quality of 

.education in the Boston Public Schools /Massachusetts College was paired 

V ' 

w *with Community District C. Massachusetts College was bound by the judicial 

mandate to "support > assist, arid participate in the development of educational 

• * ** 

excellence" in the District, C schools and, more specifically, to" "sh^re 4 * 
in the direction and development of curriculum and'«instruction ^ Member s^ ^ 

the community, especially parent^ of children enrolled in District «C schooli, 

* 1 ' • ? *~ ' > 

, were also guaranteed an Official role in' the collaborative through a system of 

organizations created by the Court. The pairing joined together a century- ^ 

old college, newly established parents' groups, and a collection of -elementary , 

middle, and secondary schools only recently formed into a district. The resource 

of the participapts,, both personal and- institutional , basically determined the*. 1 



( 



role of each in the functioning of %he pairing. 

The largest of tfre 'nine coTrnmiinity, districts created by the Court 
in the initial phase of the desegregation process, District^ includes: 
. ■ two high schools, four middle schools, and sixteen elementary schools. The 
current enrollment totals 10,379 students: 2 ,.425 whites, 6,813 blacks, 
32 orientals', ,1,074 ^ispanics , and 35 native Americans. - The District' employs 
692 teadhers of whom 512 are white, 138 are black, and 42 belong to other minorities. 

"\ The Court *s purpose in reorganizing the ibhool 'system into * \ 

cttnmjuoity districts- was to decentralize decision-making (previously focysed almost 

* * v/ . . , \ • 

. entirely in the School Committee) , and thereby make the schools more respons&e 

♦ . « . • 

tq parents and to 'the, communities in which they are located. In District C, 

• as in the other districts, the -chain of authority extends from the principal or 

/- ' * 4 • 

headmaster of each school in the district, to the District Superintendent, to the 

• Scho&i Department,, to the School Committee. "The District Superintendent has been 



the dominant figure in District C and in the pairing. Erail Jones had 

j, - 

worked his way up through the school system to become the first black to be 

* 

appointed a District Superintendent; he consequently had 'the overwhelming 

support of black parents and community members. Upon his d^ath continuity of \ 

development in the District and in the pairing relationship was maintained 

by Grace Jones, who succeeded her husband ^s District Superintendent. 

Grace Jones works closely with the College Coordinator, suggesting 

projects reviewing^project proposals, and 'monitoring funded projects. She hasV 

policy, of meeting at least once during the school year with each project 

director. She discusses the pairing projects with principals and, headmasters.* , 

Along wi^h the College Coordinator , she deals with the Boston School Department 

and the St^te Department of Education on issues relating tb prpject budgets. 
• *^ * • 

-'The District Superintendent discusses the pairing projects with the CDAC leadership/ 

whose meetings she attends She also serves on the 1 policy boards of the Teacher 

' * '*> , - * ^ \ ' ' 

Cor^and the Teacher Center, twp federally funded projects' which developed, out 

• of* the pairing relationship., - . * — * 

■ . * District C has several district-wide coordinators in charge of specific 

curriculum area$, such as v the bilingual -program.? Many of these 1 district-wide* 

ppsitions $ave only recently keen filled. ;*The .five ye^r history of the pairing m * 1 

h&s\>een toarkedvby a high level of turnover a^ong^dministrj^ive staff who have 

§ been moved from one position to another and- from' on$ district to another. The » * 

- " ' • V - < ' ^ \ u «~' m ' r / ' - ' \ 

Staff Developer, new to the District *when the pairing began, .Claims- to be one ' T 
„of 6nly td a-few -members "of District Office st>aff who has been involved with t^ 
pairing in District C since its inception. x w * 

' * • • J . * -, a ;V ; • . - r ' . n 

The teaching staf£/bf* District C has* also been uristable., The problejh ' 
' " : o / ' ' i - r . r 

tfc * of teachers being /transferred o\Stt ofa particular School or out of , trie District 

was , most acujfc in the first months of the "pairing'. ' s^nce then, the tirartsf eAirig 

has occurred on a much smaller scale, but the 'loss of newly traiifed'tfeachers j # 

. to. cither districts has continued to plague the pairing*. A < >^ 4 



( Teachers are the^articipants in, *ather than the initiators of, 
most of the projects. In the 4n\tial planning stage of the pairing, . surveys 
'of teachers' needs and desires were conducted and became the basis for most 
of the projects. In' some cases the teachers participate in projects on their 
• own time; in, others, they give up a free period or take advantage of released 
time to work on a project. 

n • Principals and headmaster's review pfo^ecTpropoTals and decide 
. whether a particular project will operate in tkir school. They conduct any * 
negotiations with the District Office or with the slchool Department which might 
. be required for a particular project. They may be Responsible for recruiting 
project participants from their teachers. 

• f 

; Unlike some of the other community districts .created by the Court , 
District' C's schools are (*ith one exceptidh) located in a single' large *• 
neighborhood, Bayside. Bayside,' however, is not a tightly-knit community, in fact, 
it is- Boston's. largest neighbored, larger in population than all but a* 
few of the cities in the Commonwealth. It is made up orVa multitude of 
neighborhoods and districts- which vary considerably by family income, racial * 
composition, age of residents u aftd^lity 'afid type of housing. During the 
past fifteen ; years, the transformation of maAy ar^s of Bayside from whitte to^ - 



• 4 

blaok'has resulted in racial tension and conflict 

* ■ ■ x , \ 



» The parents of District *c students are predominantly black, with incomes 

ranging from poverty level to middle i^lbmes. They have access to the school 
Administration through the Racial and Ethnic Parent Councils (REPCs) " which ~ • 



■* it x 

have been formed in each-school; and through the Community District .Advisory 

Council (CDAC), the membership ,of wHich, as specified in the Court Order: 

.must include a representative from each REPC as well as a teacher, a principal, 

and r^rgsentatives from various community agencies and institutions. 
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CDAC has found it difficult to arouse parents to become (^nvolved 
in the schools. Although the organization has, been active in the District, 
most of its work has 'been carried out by a small paid staff rather than by ■ 
parents or community members. The CDAC Coordinator describes the' relationship ' 
between CDAC and the District Superintendent as extremely close and built upon 
mutual respect. The Coordinator counts the appointment of Mrs. Jones as ? 
Superintendent, for- which the CDAC lobbied, as a victory for the local gjjoup-. Tl 
involvement of CDAC in the pairing, with the above exception, h^s focused 
on the review proposals for 636 funds. ' * , \ 

* 1 v 

Tite third partner in the pairing is Massachusetts College, whose 

history and prior involvement with the public schools profoundly shaped its role 

in the pairing. In 1852, the Boston City Council established the Massachusetts 

Normal School to train young women. to teach in the city's schools. In the 

1920 's, the school's name was changed to the Teachers College of the City of 

♦ Boston/ and the College wa<? granted the right to award bachelor's and "master's 

degrees in education. The College later became part of the State College System, 

although its ^primary focus remained teacher training until th£ 1970 's^ Drawing 

40% ^of its 5,200 students each year from Boston, the College over the years 
f 

educated, thousarids of graduates of the city school system, many <of>' whom returned* 
to teach ther£. J ' , , 

. ♦ • * * 

In addition,^ the College ' s -low tuition ^nd central location make 

it ajpctremely 'attractive to teachers seeking' a Master's degree or Certificate of ' 

'ft 4 * * 

Advanced Graduate Study. Each year Massachusetts College awards more tharj four 
hundred graduate degrees in education, many to Boston Public School teachers - ' 

lihus, when .Massachusetts College was ordered by the Court t£> 
work with District C, the* College was not moving into foreign territory. A 
large number of its faculty had ^already been involved with the public schools, 

through their contact with current teachers in graduate courses and, their 

** ' 

supervision of undergraduate practice teachers. In many pairing activities, 



Vor)^edj/ith* former 



/ 

faculty members vbr^e^j/ith* former students,' ^Fujfther, f^culty^members came 
to Massachusetts College after year§ of teaching -or administrative experience 

in the Boston Public Schools;- • 

* 4 " * 

Massachusetts College's 5,200 undergraduates come mainly from 
. working class families; most are the first^n their ^families to go to college. 
The students have a low opinion of the College, which they refer to as "Tremont ■ 

Hi<jfc^School. " In the perceptions of faculty as wfell, Massachusetts College 

•1 " ' ° 

rests in the lower echelons of higher education. The emphasis bf the. College 

is on teaching, and the faculty' are not required* to engage in research; abou£ 

half of the faculty members have a doctorate. Because a large proportion of 

the College's freshmen arrive ill-prepared for college work, the' College has 

been forced to develop remedial programs in basic skills. Thus, faculty members 

have confronted some of the same problems that. District C teachers must deal with. 

The order to work with the Bayside Schools could not have come at a • 

* - . v * . > 



more opportune time for Massachusetts College. r&$ei& with a decline in. the number 

/7 



mu 



of educatibn majors, as well as a general drop in enrollment, the College 
develop a nfew identity, Challenged by the Gbvernpr and ^the Legislature to justify 
it^ pDntinuea^existeTice, Massachusetts College has begun to define itself 
as an urban institution with a special mission to fc sex^e minorities, disadvantaged 



students; and working people. Its minority enrollment has_ris£n to 14%, it • 
has expanded its full-time ervening program, and itShas turned its attention ito 

' 1 t I n 

those not yet ready for college by offering G,.B.J). coursfes, a pre-college 

remedial program guaranteeing admission to Massachusetts College , +an& a non-degree 

' 

program in allied health fields all through a new 'Urban Reaming Center. Besides 

* J * • ~ * 

prpviding funds for release ^ime for tenured but underutilized education 

.faculty, the -pairing offered Massachusetts College a chapce\to*act upbn its motto, 

"Education for Service*" and an opportunity to validate its new ima^ge as a* 

"city* college. » , • , " . ^ m * 

9 » j ■ > . . * s 

An. unanticipated and „still unacknowledged benefit of tHfe p ai ring 
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be- improvement in grant writing skills and an increased' awareness of outside 
. funding sources .on_the_fiart-o^both the College Coordinator and individual 
.faculty members. Since the pairing was 'established, the amount of grant 
.money whicjydassachusetts College has' won has increased significantly. 



/ 



The President of the College appointed the Director of Program 
Development and Research to serve as the College Coordinator of the pairing. 
Because he enjoys a* close personal relationship with the President, the 
College Coordinator has been free to exercise a strong' degree of control over * 
the College's participation in the pairing. 

* , — - 

At the start of the plannin£ stage of the Collaborative in 1975, 
the College Coordinator prepared the following description of his responsibilities: 

Coordinator: Responsible to the President for all aspects of involvement. 
More specifically, the Coordinator: 

1. Represents, the project to the College as a whole, to the* C^rt * * 

/ and other^ colleges' and universities, to the School Committee 

.and Superintendentof Schools, to th§ business community, to the 
Residential commu^ty, to the State Department of Education. 

2* Connect^ the members of *the planning network and insures that 
connections between planning groups, experts, college and pdblic 
, ,sch<?ol people are working at all times. 
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Obtains resource materials for -Planning learns 1 use. *"> 

Azures development of written statements by individuals, 

,teams and 'the planning network as a whole. 

J . . ' o 

Guides the r^commendatipns or the' planning network through the 

various lervels^which must approve such recommendations.. 

: V 

Performs those planning actiyities which, for any reason, a 
planning team f ail ^ tc> perform. * / -=k 



If "pairing" is substituted fdr "planning* network" and "consultants" for 
"fanning group" and "Planning Team/- This description shiws the extent of the • 
•responsibility with whiJ^the , College Coordinator was entrusted. 

The District Superintendent and the College Coordinator shared equally 



I 
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in the power to approve c& vetd a proposed project and to continue or curtail^ t& 

> , ' , # J 1 * 

project in operation. The College Coordinator, however ; has a policy of * 
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deferring to the. wishes of t£e District Superintendent. Supervision 

• >, 

of day-to-day aspects of the pairing -arrangement has been the responsibility 
solely of ^he College Coordinator, whp has always delected to one or two • - 
assistants such" tasks as arranging- for the transportation of students, hiring 
security guards, and assisting faeulty members Snd school personnel in the » 
preparation of grant proposals. Moreover; the College Coordinator has been a- ' 
member of= CDAC for several years, and has been helpful to it in several instances. 
For example, the CDAC Coordinator credited the College Coordinator with obtaining 
typewriters for the CDAC office. 

Thus, the role of the College Coordinator is to facilitate the 
College's role in the pairing, which is to initiate and join in collaborative 
projects with District C schools. The most important function of the College. 
Coordinator's role has been easing the proces s o f a p pl -icertion for the funding 
of projects. In order to obtain 3 share of the funds allocated to pairing activifcie 
under Chapter 636, each pairing must develop a comprehensive yearly proposal 
for collaborative projects which meet the criteria specified for that year 
by the Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity fBEEO) of the Massachusetts 
Department of Education. The proposals are then subjected to an elaborate 
review procedure ... \ # 
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Structures 



.The formal structures through which projects are initiated, screened, 
and approved, like the roles of those involved in the pairing, have been located 
at both Massachusetts College and in District c. At Massachusetts College, all 

pairing activities are concentrated 'in the Office df Program Development and* ^ 

/ S " ' " . * ' 

Research, the office which generates and administers the College's externally- " 

» <, . * - 

funded fxro jects jind also handles institutional research. The Director of Program 

* " ' ' ( % 

Development and Research is tfed College Coordinator; serving, under him are an 

^Associate Coordinator (1975-77 only) ,' assistants, accbuntants: and' a secretary 

A ' • . xf 

No other administrative or academic department of r the College has had any formal 
r ongoing involvement in the pairing, with the exception, In 1979-80, of * ' 



the Program of Continuing^ Education , the Director of which serves on the A 
Policy Board c£f the Teacher Center. Faculty members have participated in' the 
pairing as individuals rather- than as department members. 

The facilitating structures in District C have been-equally centralized, 
but the nature of .the committees and the burden of the work have led to, an 

alteration iri the process of submitting proposals. Project proposals areV * ' 

V' > t , 

first reviewed by the District Superintendent , who then passes them on to a 
District Screening Committee composed^ of CDAC representatives , -teachers , and 
school an< district administrators. In the first years of the pairing, Massachusetts 
College submitted a very large number^pf .proposals to this committee, which then 
selected only a few for submission to the state for funding. To eliminate 
this waste of effort, the District Superintendent a<fter the second year redesigned 
the proposal screening process. Now, the process requires that project abstracts 
be jointly submitted, so that initiators frpm tjfe College must find cooperating 
individuals in the District, and initiators from the District must find partners 



within thefCollege. These abstracts are screened and only the initiators of 
. the projects that the Committee intends to recommend for funding' are asked to 
Write full proposals. Thus, the "District C decision -making structure took on 

si H t 

a more streamlined form, one that has since been fairly successful. 

V / 

As the process of developing proposals became smoother every year, J 

r „ the College Coordinator's role has lessened. The Coordinator estimated that .< 

in the first two years of the pairing, Massachusetts College's in-kind contribution, 

mostiy through the salaried of the Coordinator and his seSff^ary, amounted to^ . 

•^$50, 060. Since then,' the process has become simpler 7 the' direct involvement of 

the College Coordinator has decreased and tlys College's in-kind contribution has 

. .proportionately lessened/ In, the first two years^bf the pairing a much larger number 

of proposals was written than could possible be funded, a situation frustrating 

\ to ^h4-ptoposal writer^ as well *s to the principals and CDAC members *wfio reviewed 
* I * * ' 

q ♦■.hem at very short notice. The College Coordinator at that time had the task pf 
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establishing liaison between school and College faculty members,,, a task which • 
has understandably lessened since. 

V % 

^ . Another factor in the gradually decreasing scope of the Coordinator's' 

rol£ was the large number of projects begun in the early stages of the pairing. 
Many projects over the past five years developed out of a large scale planning 
effort begun in the summer*of 1975 soon' after the pairings were set up by 
the Court.- Having received $60,900 in Chapter 636 'funds, the College* Coordinator 
recruited forty Massachusetts College .faculty members, representing nearly 
every academic department in the College, to meet with the teachers in District C 
and conduct a Aeeds assessment. The College Coordinator and the District. 
Superintendent Ihen selected eighteen areas in which the College would become 

involved. By December of 1975, at one high school in the District, nineteen' _._ 

faculty members frourten departments were working on nine projects . By the ' 
end of the second.year of the pairing, the College Coordinator estimated that 
60 of the Massachusetts College faculty, 375 of the^teaching staff in District C, 
and 4,400 students had been involved in pairing activities. 

Although funds awarded varied in succeeding y^ars (£112, 310 ' 
in FY 1976; $87,oIq in FY 1977, $82,430 in FY ^979, and $112,800 in FY 1980) 
demai«s on .the College Coordinator decreased. According tto the streamlined 
application process already described, College faculty and District C now submit ' 
only abstracts, the best of which are selected by the District 4 Superintendent and the 

College Coordinator for preparation , as full proposals. 'Thes^are sen^Ph to v 

> » > • % • 

the various review committees outside', of the District whose approval must be 



secured before a contract is drawn up and the funds are awarded,. a process whiph 

. - takes about six months . Projects are |unded for one sphool year, and if the pairing, 

( ' ♦ 

■wishes to continue the activity for another year, the entire application process 

must be' repeated. * 

Each proposal must specify the method by which the project will 
be T evaluated. Each year the pairing selects an/independent consulting firm to 



/ 
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^ conduct interim and final evaluations of each pacing activity,' 'While a 
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project is in operation , the District Superintendent and the College Coordinator 

have control over it and monitot.it closely, meeting at least once each semester 

* * * 

with the faculty consultant to determine the degree tg' which the project/ s / 

goals are being met. On the bcisis of these reports, plus consultations with the 

principals and headmasters, the District Superintendent and the College Coordinator 

decide which projects should continue into the following year. 

^ ' Most of the pairing projects have involved staff development, rather 

p 

than £he provision of direct sei;vi,ce^^ students*. Massachusetts College faculty 
j * * » 

members^ h^ve^ conducted workshops and courses in the following areas': 

. • ** For high school teachers : ' * 

Workshops for teachers in earth science; 
• " - ^Teacher training in the use of SCIS kits for science instruction; 

• / ^ *' Training in the use of a math lab; _ 

Courses" in various aspects of teaching reading in the secondary school; 
Training for teachers who later earn graduate crjed-it se^virtg as 
clinicians in after school , reading clinics supervised by 
/ Massachusetts College faculty; 

* r > h course in Haitian culture, * % 

^or middle -school teachers : 

\ , • 

K draining, in the use of a math lab; 

Training courses "*f or * science teachers, followed by weekly consultation 
* • and classroom support by Massachusetts CoMege faculty; 

4 * . Instruction in individualizing reading instruction;- \ 
^ - Workshops vin teaching of reading in the content areas. / \ 

For elementary ' school teachers : ' ^Jfi" 

<: * 

Workshops in skill improvement in special needs > reading, and matfrT 

• In many of the courses the teachers have earned graduate credits fronuMassachu setts 

- • ■ f ' ' v \7 

College at a reduced tuition rate. ^ 

4 \ 

Curriculum developments is another area in which College faculty 

have worked wi^h teachers in District C. Accomplishments include: 

Development of a m^th laboratory at* a high school arid assistance to 
the math teachfers in curriculum revision. m \. 

•» < • * * 

i % 

Establishmerit and maintenance" of a remedial math course at two high ( 
schocfj^s. 

Creation of a three year algebra-geometry sequence which features 
^individualized instruction, s 
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Development of a structured English curriculum for a middle school 

«' '« Development of an elementary math curriculum. 

The primary focus of pairing activities had been basic skills. The 

District Superintendent decided in the first months of the pairing that, because 

i 

reading was the .most serious problem JLn the middle and secondary schools, most' 

pairing funfls should fce spent on teacher-training workshops in' reading. Three 

reading^ specialists at Massachusetts College had already been involved in 6 

setting up * reading program at a high school and a middle school in the ' * * 

District. This plan w$s expanded to include all of 'the District 1 s 'high, schools 

and middle schools, in a proposal submitted t in 1975 which asked for more than 

♦ 

$400,(500 in Chapter 636 funds. However, only $140,000 was received. In 
subsequent years; reading faculty at Massachusetts College have offered courses 

for teachers and have organized and supervised after-sohool reading .clinics for 

' <* 

'students. Programs"' in mathematics and waiting skills* have also teen .offered, 
In addition to working with teachers, Massachusetts College has 

\ 

provided d^ect assistance to District C students. Massachusetts- College students 

- served as classroom assistants to teachers at all graded levels and provided 

tutoring' in all subject areas. They" have also, assisted in a physical education 

program for two elementary schools which bus children tb the College to use ■ | 

, its' athletic facilities-. The College also helps the principal of one middle r 
- • * 

sch ° o1 carr? out an •'interdisciplinary environmental studies program which culminates 

each semester m a one week trip, to Cape jCfod for thirty eighth graders. Under 

' v * ' . 

the direction of a professor of psychology , graduate students from Massachusetts 

0 \ . 

College provide psychological counseling to students at one elenentary school . 

Beyond the funded projects', -the College has made i\^s" athletic facilities 

available to the District, provided,; classroom space^for elementary school pupils 



during a school emergency, and hosted a high school dance. Ori the other side 
of the pairing, District C. teachers have served as coc^perating teachers for 
Massachusetts College's elementary education majors and secondary education 



O jinors doing their practice teaching in Bayside. Some schools have provided 
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locations where Massachusetts College faculty could conduct the classroom- 
lecture segments of their courses on site, before or after their students - 
assisted teachers and pupils in the Student Assistance Projec/. (sea Project 
3 below) . " 



The C611ege has also lent assistance in grant writing to Qistrict 
personnel interested in securing funds from the^federal government or other 
sources . Through the pairing, federal funds have been obtained for a Teacher 
chxps and a Teacher Center located in Districts, as ^well as a National Science 
Foundation grant for pre-college^ teacher training in science. 



4 * * 

METHODCX 



f k study of knowledge dissemination, within this pairing mu?>£ be comprehensive 
because of the multiplicity of roles and relevant- structures Yet to stqdy . 




all tjie pairing projects wou^.d not^Se feasible. To insure comprehensiveness 
a number of factors determined the choice of a few projects from the. study ' 
of which generalizations might emerge. These included: the scope and aims * 
the projects; the institutional association of the project initiator; and 
the, type of school in which the project took place.' To obtain additional information^ 
about the projects selected for analysis as well* as about the pairing as a who^e, 
interviews were conducted with the College Coordinator, f the District Superintendent, 
a district administrator, the former Asspciate Coordinator, the current Assistant * ■ 
(to the Coordinator, and CDAC Coordinator, and a parent servfng as an Assistant 
to -the CDAC Coordinator. The files of the College Coordinator were a^o reviewed. > - 

A large nymber of pairing torojects were undertaken . during the five t 

*' ** » i * 

year period. 1 Four faculty ^members from the Elementary Education Department 

^ - 

volunteered to conduct an initial n^eds assessment, and, along with two ■ 1 

V / • ■ 

supervisors of student teachers from the Mathematics and the Biology Departments, , K 

. ■ *** 

visited -eac^ elementary school. They either collected priority rating^sheet's 

filled out by teachers t>r wrote summaries of their impressions. This process ' 

* ' 
yielded a long ltet of requests l}y teachers for various types of assistance ^ 

from Massachusetts College. . Those "areas of concern" most frequently ment-ij^d were: 

m 1. further education, o^ teachers; " * 

2. .development of better curriculum;* 

3. improvement of teacher/student/parent interactions; 

4. h$lp in planning and evaluating programs; 



r 



* 5-.' help in testing students in reading skills> 

/ 6. availability of student assistants; : \ A * 
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7. assistance in controlling students 1 behavior; 

8. additional educational materials and resources. • 

• V 

The faculty members* then met with the College Coordinator and the 
Chairperson of the Elementary Education Department with whom /they reviewed . 
thfe needs listTed above in order to determine % what Massachusetts College could 
do "to be helpful with respect to the most important concerns" of the school 
personnel. They produced a list of .seven possible tasks and sent it on to 
the District Superintendent. These included: 

1. development of *a pilot student intern program in one elementary school; 

2. a -comprehensive plan for continuing in service education workshops; 

3. ' a 'multipurpose curriculum library center and resource area; 

% 4. a multi-face.ted psychological services program on a pilot basis in 
^ • one elementary school; ' 

4 4 4." development of a comprehensive physical education program; 

' ^ 6- -•"awateness" sessions involving teachers, parents, and students participating 
, * t in the desegregation process;' 

7. bilingual/bic.ultural program for Spanish-speaking children at three 
, . elementary schools. • * " ~ 



After a similar rt^ec^s assessment in the secondary schools, the following 
planning tasks emerged:. * . 

1. development of leadership roles in physical education t , 

' * ; 2. curriculum development in science, English, social studies, mathematics, 
% \ and business education; « * „ 

^ 3.' clarification of the rights and responsibilities of teachers , parents, 
t and 9tudents within the school setting; n ; r * 

. 4 » s planning for continuous access of. teachers and students to expert help,* 
additional space, equipment , and materials;. " \* 

' • e 

5. staff development projects: middle school clusters, science, English, 

social/ studies-history ; physical education, business, education, Teacher, 
9 Corps f . - 4 i • * 



-6. reaiding, curriculum development; 

7. district-wide student and community assistance program; 
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, 8. bilingual/bicultural programs; 

9. multi-faceted psychol6gical services, on a pilot ±>asis in one middle school. 

« < 

, On the basis of these recommendations, in September of 1975 Massachusetts 
College and District C submitted a proposal to BEEO for 'funding of 21 programs 
in six broad areas. Each year thereafter the" number of funded projects has 

dropped, down to^seven for 1979-80. However, some projects have continued from 

\ * ' 

year.tp^ear, notably those in- Reading, Psychological Services, Mathematics 
Assistance," Science, Assistance, and Student Assistance.. 

The majority of 636 funded projects are simple in structure, typicjally 
involving one Massachusetts College faculty member/consultapt teaching a 
course to a group of District C teachers. A few are more complex. The 
Reading Project, for example, consists of after-school clinics at two locations. 
This project's participants fall into four categories: Massachusetts^railege 
fatuity members, who supervise master teachers, who supervise other teachers, 
who instruct the children. The project 'provides direct assistance to teachers, * 
who are instructed in methods of teaching reading, for which they earn graduate credits, 
as well as direct assistance to pupils, Vhe children's reading levels are 
monitored and the results of the project are evaluated by the Massachusetts College 
faculty members, who also grade the participating tWohers . Also complex are 
the two major federally funded f projects - the Teacher Corps and the Teacher Center, 
which have complicated govergance structures, large staffs, and include a • 
variety of sub-programs. J 1 % . < 

The staff bf this study decided to Select four projects from each 
pairing for detailed analysis. To insure comparability, four broad topic areas 
allowing for the inclusion of ht least one project from each of the three cases 

were specified. These topic areas were: basic skills, educational equity, 3 

* * « 

informational/coordinational , and physical ^duc^tion/direct assistance to students. 
The study gyoup also determined to focus on secondary school projects because 
of the relative dearth of research on this level -pf education, and to include 
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projects initiated in various years of the pairing's history, District- 
wide as well as single-schoo} projects/ and school-initiated ^s well as* 
College-initiated projects. 



From the total array of Massachusetts College/District C projects, the 
Mathematics Assistance Project at the Ingliss High School was chosen because 
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it is secondary level, began in tfie' first months of the pairing and continued 

until the present, 'has yielded both successes and failures, and encompasses 

three types of assistance: curriculum development, staff development,, 

( and the provision of facilities arid equipment. To collect- data, the three 

faculty members who filled the position of project director /the Headmaster 

^of the H^gh School, the Math Department Chairperson, and three nfeth teachers 

were all interviewed. 

Even though as a "basic skills" project,, it is similar to the 

*« • ■ 

Mathematics Assistance Project' at Ingliss, the El'ementafy Mathematics Assistance 

Project was selected for study because it is regarded success by all involved 

^ 'in it, and thus contrasts with the less smoothly An^ihg project at the 

High School. Secondly, it is a District-wide effort 'in which teachers from each , 

t * elementary sohool participated. This second B&sic SkiJJLs project takes the * 
\ * • . - , 

jplace of an informatijjnal-coordinatidn^l activity , since none of this \ type has 
been carried out in the pairing. A work session of this project was observed. 
« B The third enterprise studied, the Environmental Studies Project at the 

Terrence Middle School, is the only one that addresses the issue of interracial- 
fxannon^, the only orie conceived and directed by someone Qn the school* side of 
„ * the partnership/ Interviewees -for this study included the pro'ject director, 

* - • ^ 

» two teachers at the^middle ^chool f ^ the forme* associate coordinator, of. the pairihg, 
(who* was involved in the project during its first 4 year) , and a faculty consultant 

who participated in a limited way for three year;s, 

t * 

*\ . ^ 9 

? * /. 

The fourth ^prpject studied, Student ^Assistance, is .a District-wide ^ffo^t-that 

includes a physical education component in its' program of dir^tjt service to 
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District C pupils^ by Massachusetts College faculty and students. It also 
is a project that has continued since the first year of the pairing, The 
director of the project, two faculty members involved in the physical education 
component, the former associate coordinator, and a teacher whose,, class 
participated in ( the physical education program were interviewed. 
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2 ' Project I: Elementary Math ' Assistance 
Massachusetts College - District C 



"In the spring of 1978 Grace,, Jones-, the District Superintendent, 
initiated plans, to develop an' elementary-level math program using Chapter 636 



funds. Emphasis within the District ] as .well as in the city as a whole, had ' 

been on developing reading program^. However ,. Mrs . Jones believed it was necessary 

to create a standardized ma^ curriculum which could improve students' chances 

/ , « I 

of passing the minimvmY competency tests which the District would soon, administer-. 

Mrs. Jones- had .been trained as a math teacher and several, years ago, before f 
she assumed her present administrative position, had participated in workshops '< • 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, where • she - met Susan Tile, now a 
, Massachusetts College .faculty Member-. When Mrs. Jdnes^ decided that pairing" , 
fuhds should be usedikfor math assistance, an idea also endorsed .by' the^elementary * 
school principals, she asked John Powers, the College Coordinator, to include 
•Professor Tile in the project. When Professor Tile learned thafcrace Jones 
wanted to £a^k wit£» her , she contacted the District Superintendent and agreed 
to work on the project. , " ' I'* 

Initially, Professor Tilers task, was to complete the work of t,he- 
City-Wide Task Force for Standards in Basic Skills. The Mathematics Subcommittee 
of this Task Force had- established tentative guide lines for mathematics coverage 
in grades one through three, but did* not delineate minimal .competencies 6r mjf^mal 
competency ^est items necessary for implementation'. Professor Tile met three 
times with titer District Superintendent and wi'th her staff development officers 

T m f 

.After-evaluating the work of the Task Fores, they decided that firm standards 
for minimal competencies in grades one through three .should be developed, building 
, on the work, of the Task Force. Professor Tile wrote ah abstract and a formal 
proposal describing the intended work. . * 

, The f irst phase of th6 project was supported by 636 funds. District - 

ERJC s ? chusetts Co 11 *?* applied for and received an additional $2,463 for the * 
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second half of the project, to be carried out, in the spring of 1979, which 
included settingstanda^ds for content coverage, and minimal competencies for 
grade* four and five. " Prbfessor Tile^worked with elfemeniary school teachers 
^ after school to produce the new curriculum. The "'teachers were asked by^heir 

.• ' , a v- 

, principals to Jork on the. project. . •* . 

»- , , . 

In a series of 'implementation meetings in the spring of 1979,' Professor 

/Tile me^with all first, second, and third grade teachers. She held similar' ' 

Vetings'in October, 1979, for the fourth and fifth grade teachers and for the" 

principals. Professor Tile^also iook it upon herself to compare" the new curriculum 

with the criterion reference , tests (ICRT Basils) that the District. had just 

adopted.. Each teacher received a'docment showing which concepts in the ifcffr . 

' Basics were not covered in the curriculum, so that each could decide when "to 

- follow the curriculum guide and when to Imphasize the ICRT requirements. 

As th e curriculum writing project, was drawing, to a close, ^sne of 

. .the. participating teachers suggested .that teachers would need worksheets V (pages 

. of problems for the children- to solve) to accompany the new curriculum before 

. they would be, lively to make use bf it in°the classroom! She thought -that the % 

teachers would be too busy to develop their own worksheets.. " Professor Tile. 

^agreed that the development of worksheets was necessary to the ultimate success 

of the,proVt._ She submitted another abstract, which was approved by the screening 



t - team. The project for 1979-80 was funded* in thPamount Of $11,572. 
, . ' The elementary school principals were asked, to send at .least one ~ 

^ • teacher, to* the six day long "worksheet" sessions held in the District Office - 
- • beginning in*Novemb^J^9. Only one of -the. elementary schools in District • ■ 

C failed to send a representative) apparently because substitute teachers could 
y not be. found. Atsthe first^meeting the teachers- decided on the categories -of 
. * worksheetsythey wished to produce for grades four and fiv^ ' Professor Tile* then 
divided the participants- into small groups, each of which was ^signed ^ develop 
I ' ' 0 Problem8 on a Particular topic, such as word problems, ifime, geometry, and fractions. 1 
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• Within each group' the teachers assigned themselves the Various tasks' of; devising 

problems,, writing them down, and. illustrating them. Professor Tile spent time 

with each group, offering suggestions and - criticisms^ ■ , . 

*■ . At ^e" end of each of these sessions, Processor Tile collected the 

worksheets, duplicated them, and returned them to the teachers at the nekt meeting! 

The teachers took the worksheets l»ack to their schools and tried them "out on 

their own students. Professor Tile also devised a" rating form to be used by 

non-participating teachers to evaluate the worksheets. The "teachers in the 

project distributed the worksheets and the rating forms to the other teachers 

in their schools. Professor Tile used -these rating sheets to 'revise the worksheets' 

Professor Tile* received additiona/63iT funds ' for 1980-81 to cover 

the cost of .printing the worksheets. This project is viewed by the District 

Superintendent and the College Coordinator as one' of the major successes of 

the Massachusetts College-District C Collaborative.. All of its goals have been 

met. The curriculum guide produced during the first year of the project was 

favorably received by the teachers, who' (according to one participant) consider . 

it a, "realistic" guide. During 1979-80 twice as many worksheets were created 
> -\ 

by the teachers as had been projected in the proposal. 

• * 
Relatively few .problems were encountered in the- course of the project. 

During the first yeaf the teachers met after school and scheduling conflicts 

resulted in varying groups of people attending each meeting, a situation requiring 

time to be used discussing and reaching consensus ag^on work completed by 

participants at the previous meeting. . As a result of £his, Professo/ Tile insisted 

that teachers receive' released time during the second year. This generated 

the new problem of finding substitute teachers. Boston was facing a shortage 

*\>f substitutes and this~problem led to. the cancelling of at least one scheduled 

session. Professor Tile's illness'"during the second semester ' also resulted 

• -in the caircetlation -of several planned meetings.'' However, "these obstacles did 

\ not prevent projec't participants from completing their work, In fact, so committed 
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were the teachers to the project that on one occasion four teachers who had 

not been notified thafa meeting was cancelled spent the day working on their 

own at the District Office. They produced twelve worksheets, identified the 
a 

objectives in the fifth grade curriculum to which they related, and summarized ^ 
for Professor Tile the responses to the evaluation sheets they had administered 

at their schools. 
« 

The success o^his project may be attributed .to the following factors: 
~ 1'. Professor Tile's personal attributes ' >^ 

Professor Tile has an international reputation in qiath education. 
^ • Besides her teaching responsibilities and her work in District C, she- directs 
a National Science Foundation grant on the biological bases of math learning. 
Tbe teachers in the project, aware, of her research and waiting activities and 
* her 'frequent trips to conferences and consulting "assignments, were impressed 
by her energy and 'her commitment to their project. By revising, editing N , and 
duplicating the worksheets herself between work sessions, Professor Tile set 
a standard ' for hard work. 

Professor" Tile's teaching experience at the -elemental anc£. secondary 
levels, as well as her supervision of student teachers .at Massachusetts Cqllege, 
enabled her to develop excellent rapport with' the teachers. She comments :>. "The 
advantage I have Ts that I was a teacher. I've'wcarjced in classrooms. I know • 
what you feel like when you get out at three "o'clock afteif teaching all dfcy". " * 
Professor Tile also states that she sometimes develops ideas w;Lth her Massachusetts G 
fcollege students that she then shares with the t'eachers. Although neither > of * 1 / 
the teachers who were interviewed know of fcr6fessor Tile's teaching experience, - 
they both stated that there had 'been no suspicion regarding her ability to communicate 
knowledge usfeful to classroom teachers. They 'found her suggestions to b<§ "Very 
realistic. ..Everything is geared to the level of* the teachers." The teachers 
interviewed could recall np irtstan^e when Professor Tile had referred to research 
supportive of a suggestion she had 'made. * • 
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■ 2 - Professor Tile's skills ai i facilitator and a program designer 

Professor. Tile brought to this project a great deal of experience 
.conducting inservice workshops ian^ a well-conceived strategy for motivating 
teachers. iHer conviction • that "the teachers know what works for them" led her 
to establish a participatory format in which the teachers could express ideas, 
critique tSjem, and arrive at consensus. By casting herself in the fole of a 
resource person, and the teachers in the role of curriculum writers, she gave 
them a stake in the success of the project. Professor Tile views the project 
as a cooperative venture : , 

...I can. polish (the worksheets) and get them okay mathematically 
and put them into_ a good- format, but without their input it would 
be my work rather than their work it's the -same with the cur- 
riculum. No teacher there could have- developed the curriculum— 
you need the expertise of someone who knows how to develop curriculum 
But this is really theirs. They went through everything, thought 
it" out, talked ifc out « 1 just was able to guide -them along and 
v ^ they were telling me: 'No, don't do that here. That comes'later. ' 
I might then have to say, 'Well, you can't do that -until you've 
done this.' it was just a tremendous cooperative effort. And I 
feel the same thing is happening here. The teachers are not at 
all sensitive about each other's criticisms or mine. 

Professor Tile also, made it a practice to collect worksheets developed 
by each small group ariH_ bring, copies to* the next 'session for all the participants 
"so that we can use them as a starting point and we don't waste time. I never - 
like to have any one teacfcer. feel that they have wasted any time of the day 
or that 'their ideas have not been utilized." she believes that this practice 
„ nourishes the enthusiasm and" commitment of the teachers. 



They fean't believe that someone has taken what happened the 
previous tMe and done something with it and come back with 
something, so that^the work goes on. So each tiitie there's 
a tremendous amount of progress and a product. 

, 3 « Pea&gn of the project v 
_ ' a. Release Time * 

• Professor Tile insisted that the design for the 'second year 
. -.contain funds for release time for teachers.' She believes that teacherl are 
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too tired after school to work effectively and; that they would accomplish so 



little in a sho^rt period of time then that their enthusiasrji would quickly wane. 

By structuring the project into day-lQng work sessions, Professor Tile ins'ured * 

\ 

that the teachers would regard the project as both personally and professionally ' 

rewarding. She found that the teachers enjoyed the sessions because they could 

\ ' \ / 

spenfi the day with their colleagues (and away from their students) , ^ enjoy conversa- 
tion over coffee and doughnuts/ and share lunch. Moreover, the? experience of 
completing a substantial amount* of work left them, she believes, with feelings 
of accomplishment. ■ " 

b. Opportunity for Professional Growth 

According to Professor Tile the opportunity for knowleflge- 
> • 
sharing is a significant aspect of the project. 

Some of (the teachers), are enjoying (the project) not so, much 
.because it's math, but because they feel like they are using 
their whole minds. They have mentioned that so many timek. - 
They leave so stimulated, they feel like they are contributing. 
They love the discussions: they get to talk about kids, the 

* different ty^^s of learners, they get to talk about math. They > 

. * just feel very professional at these sessions. 

/ . , Professor Tile mentibned that in working with the small <, 
groups of teachers she sometimes <?avje a "mini-math lgsson," thereby increasing 
the teachers 1 competency in math. Especially signficiant is the sharing of 
craft knowledge among the teachers at the meetings. They were encouraged to 
bring )in books which they found useful and which might provide thep with ideas 
for the worksheets. They circulated textbooks, worksheets, visual aids, and 
teaching te^chni#uers. One teacher, for example, reported that she had considered 
a particular set of instrubtional materials to be too difficult for her students. 
However, when another teacher at a work session told her that the' material 
would' improve the cjiildfen'.s thinking process, she began* to use them 'and has 
since noticed improvement in the students. ( 
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Other benefits of the projec£ are described by a teacher 
who 'observed that as a result of her 'experience in developing worksheets" she 
is able to examine other sets of worksheets and teaching -aids more critically 



and she is now more sensitive to students' questions and' complaints about teaching 

^ material. Finally /the task of 'designing and illustrating the worksheets challenged 

*' ' ^ 

the, creative and artistic talents of the teachers. 

• * » 

c. District-Wide 'Involvement 
L The strategy 6f-testing the worksheets in the< classroom before 

they attain final form potentially creates Several positive effects. First, 
it may heighten, participants' sense of accomplishment since they bring back 
something for their colleagues to use in the classroom. Tn so doing they 
demonstrate that they spend their "free" time productive]^,. Secondly,, the 
other elementary teachers in the. District, having participated in the project 
• by evaluating the worksheets, may be more likely to use the curriculum : guide 
■and worksheets because they have played a role in creating 'them. . ' 

This project^involved Massachusetts College faculty/fimd adnfinistra 
tors, District C administrative personnel, teachers, and even elementary school 
students (who tested the worksheets): The only' group not involved in the project 
was parents. Professor Tile is aware qf this weakness in the project's design 
and has plans* to correct it\ ' 

I've go£ sttadept input. I've got teacher input- VThe one 
involvement that I think we do ne&l^to have is parent input. 
Some of the parents were involved .in the curriquium guide- ■ 
lines, but I'm not aware that we really tried tp r involve' / 
parents, ojiher than the teachers who are 'parents, in this. 
' - And we could do it very easily by getting a packet \fcpgethep 

and involving representative parents . 

~ ' 1 ' 
d *' Support of the District Superintendent and Principals 

The District Superintendent made her enthusiasm for the project; 

apparent to the teachers. She attended work sessions, participating as a math 

teacher, or dropped in to welcome the teachers. 7~?he teache/s interviewed were 
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fcware that- site intends to ^hare the curriculum guide and worksheets with* bth^r - 
school districts. , • 

" The principals ,^00, have £een very supportive of the proiect 
According to Professor Tile, when the 'College Coordinator suggested that the " ' ' 
project be conducted on an, af t.er-schbol 'basis because of the difficulty of finding 
substitutes, the principals, objected strongly and, promised to find the' substitutes 1 

Indeed, one teacher reported that sqfte principals personally took teacW s' 

- ■ * ' # * 

classes when substitutes could not be foiand. it seems likely that the teachers' * 

pomitment to the project was strengthened by the knowledge that the principals 

and the District Superintendent' considered their work a valuable contribution 

i * * 

i » 

to the District. ' * 
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3 -' Project 2: Math Assistance at 'the Ingliss High School, 1975-80 

Massachusetts frbllege - District C ' - 

<■ 

The Math Assistance Project at the Ingliss High School is oow' in 
its fifth- year^. Three members .of the Mathematics Department at Massachusetts 
College have worked,, at different times, with seven math teachers at the High 
«- •School. The Massachusetts College' - District C Pairing. received for this 

project $1,000 in Chapter 636 funds in 1975-76, $5,156 in 1976-77, $14,050 in 
1977-78, and $5,449 in 1979-80. 

During the initial planning of the pairing in the summer of 1975, 
the Math Department and the Headmaster at Ingliss specifically requested 
assistance in math. One of the members of the Mathematics Department at 

Massachusetts College, Professor Sven Smith, Had belonged to the Massachusetts 

I"' 

College needs assessment team which went to Ingliss, and it was he who* suggested . 

the possibility of developing i math lab at the school. He proposed an approach 

to teaci^ng. math, based on the use of various learning devices, or "manipulatives, " 

hou 4ft^- n a specific location called a math laboratory. Each learning device is 

correlated with a specific lesson in the curriculum. Ideally, as a teacher 

prepares a lesson, he or she refers to an index to (find out which pieces of 

equipment are useful in explaining'the particular. concept and on which shelf 

in the math lab they are located. The teacher then obtains the learning 

devices and uses' them in his or her class.. 

* 

When Professor Smith discussed the idea|of 'establishing a math lab 
at Ingliss, the Headmaster, Math Chairperson, and teachers warmly received his 
suggestion. The Chairperson recalls that he had earlier seen a math lab . 
in use at a suburban high school and;'had been impressed with its usefulness. 
With 'the support of the Ingliss staff, Professor Smith wrote a proposal calling 
for him to of fer .a course at Ingliss in the math lab approach to teaching math, , x 
as well as to set up a math -lab ii?*lhe High School* This proposal was funded 

The High School math teachers subsequently enrolled in the course, 
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The College Coordinator recalls that in conversations with Professor Smith 
the fadulty members "seemed' to feel that they were getting some understanding 
'of the approach." The major problem encountered during the period when 
Professor Smith worked at the Ingliss, .which extended from spring' 1976 through 
the 1976-77 school year, centered on ordering supplies -for the math\lab 
'and getting them hauled into the school. There was a union dispute over who 
would bring in the boxes, a problem which the College Coordinator helped to 
resolve. Once the equipment was in the school, it was discovered that there 
was no space available for it. The materials were stored in the office of 
the Math Department Chairperson, where computer terminals and other machines 
were also located. However, the math lab materials were not unpacked because 
the Chairperson feared that they would be stolen by the students. u He wanted a 
proper math lab to be constructed before the materials were unpacked. *^ 

Professor Garfield Browfi of the Massachusetts ^Col lege Mathematics 
Department had been recruited by the College Coordinator to l^lp the mathematics 
staff at Ingliss implement the second year of a two-year algebra program.,. 
However, the Headmaster unexpectedly terminated this program in the middle of 
its first* year. Professor Brown, looking for something else to do, observed 
that the math teachers wanted to set up the math lab. He wrote a proposal to 
do so which was approved by CDACNi^d the other required bodies. 

During, the 1977-78 school year, Professor Brown worked with the 

4 * . 

Department of Planning and Engineering of the School Department to design 
an area in which the math lab, the ^omputer room, and thJ^ Department Chairperson's 
office could be located. However, the renovations did not begin until iate 
spring and were'not completed until the fallowing year. 

A second .goal of the 1977-78 project was the writing of behavioral 
objectives for every math course offered at Ingliss. Professor Brown w&s to 
work 'with five teachers to produce a resource book for each course that contained 
specifications of the behavioral objectives of each, together with lesson plans, 
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- textbpok references, lists of appropriate math'lab materials, and their locations- 
in the math lab^ -Professor Bfcown planned /to meet with the teachers on a weekly 
basis; and ea£h teacher .was to write objectives for two of the courses he or 
she was teaching , However, by the end of the funding period work ha£ "been 
completed for only half of the courses and the math lab had not been constructed. 
Professor Brown did not returrr to Ingliss the following year, and the project 
was dormant during 1978-79* The math lab jwas not in use during that year, either: 
no assistant had been hired tq, staff it, * 

In the spring of '1979*, the Math (Department Chairperson approached 

\ - /, 

the College Coordinator and asked for assistance in developing a, remedial course. 
Ninth grade "students at the Ingliss had scored well below national medians 
in math achievement tests taken the previous year. The purpose of the remedial 
program would be to improve students 1 test scores and their chances of passing 
the minimal competence tfcsts which the High School would be required to administer 
in the spring of 1980, 

* i 

« i 

In response to a request from the College Coordinator, Profe§spr 

. # ' * \ 4t • - ■ 

Helen Stone of the College Mathematics Department, previously a participant 

in a pairing project at another high school, volunteered to undertake * the task. 

She first wrote a concept Ip^per which she discussed with the headmaster, * 

the Department Chairperson, and the math teachers at Ingliss, With their approval; 

sh* 'developed a proposal Which listed the following objectives for J979-80: f 

* * • 1, writing a detailed list of behavioral objectives "for the 



, developmental mathematics course; 



^ selecting, for each chosen objective, appropriate conceptual 
- and drill activities, and developing for each objective appropriate 
• ♦ .instruct ion al* materials ; 

■3*. writings set of questions to test each chosen objective; 

. \ i 4. training paraprofessionals, vplunt^ers, tutors, and student 
teachers to assist teachers in the mathematics laboratory. 

Professor Stone agreed to work at Ingliss only if the Headmaster and 

the District Superintendent agreed to hire a math lab assistant with school . 
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rather than 636 funds. According to the College Coordinator, he made this, 

1 

demand because 636 funds" were not supposed to be used to hire permanent staff • 

and because he wanted to elicit a commitment to the project from the High 

— " f 
School. The Headmaster agreed and Professor Stone began work with' the teachers 

in September, 1979. The objectives for the developmental math course havk now 

i 

been written, al though the testing has not yet occurred. The math lab has been 

in operation since mid-January, when an assistant finally joined the 'staff: 

« *» 

, • Although most of the goals specified in the three Math, Assistance 

~ . , ' v. 

proposals have been achieved, the process of .meeting them has been anything 

- * -» 

but smooth. In the words of the College .coordinator , "The Ingp.iss has been th^ 
Sargasso Sea of oar effort. Everything gets cluttered up with weeds." 

Both Professor Stone and. Professor Brown found that the Department ' 

• Chair and the^ teachers welcomed the efforts of the Massachusetts College faculty 
"but were unwilling to do much work themselves.^ They found /the attitude of 

the teachers to be: "Com£ and do anything that you can for us. We appreciate 
your help." Both consultants »found it impossible to meet with the whole staff 
on a regular basis; both were forced to 'meet with teachers individually. Both 

* did most of the work themselves. Professor Brown observed: "To help them out, 
you have to end up doing all the wprk yourself .arid that's not really a cooperative 
venture."^ ' ' % " ' 

The teachers did not attend meetings and did not qomplete individual 
assignments on time. Although they received training in the use*£f a math 
lab anfl had equipment for it, they did not attempt to put the lab into^ operation. 
Even after the facility had been constructed, the teachers Vould not 1 unpack 

a 

and set up thj* equipment themselves: Professor ".Stone did it,,,with the help of 
the newly hired' Math Lab Assistant. 

The teachers 1 explanation for their inactivity is that-Ohey were 
busy and did not have time to do any extra work>. But Professor Brown charges 
them with a general lack o£( commitment : 
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Lack of motivation, .lack of real interest. It always takgs * 
more eff 'opi tp* change your approach jio your normal presentation . 
of ide^s in £he ,classrpom, to also incorporate some audio- 
visual aids, tcgetTthe students more involved. It takes more 
preparation, more time, more effort;, more discipline. I think 
thati'-s lacking. From what I have been able to see, it's simply 7 \ 
not there. * K J 

Professor Brown further suggests that because many of the teachers are already . 

at the top of the pay scale, and thus could not profit from additional- r ~** 

graduate credits, participation in th^gproject contained no monetary incentive 

f for them. Several of the teachers had received credits for their work with 

Professor Smith and with Professor Brown but were expected to work with 

Professor Stone on a voluntary basis. * 

Both Professor Stone and Professor Brown mention situational 'factors 

-that contributed to the demoralization of the teachers. They cite the lack * 

of effective lea£e!rship by both the Headmaster and the Department Chairperson. 

Tke'He^daaster , for example, has not supported the Math Assistance Project 

consistently. During Professor Brown's tour of duty at Ingliss, he repeatedly 

cabled last minute .faculty meetings during times when Professor Brown had 



scheduled meetings with the teacfters, cleared previously with the administration. 
The Headmaster did not facilitate the hiring of the math assistant. He cut 
off the two-year algebra program in midstream, leaving the tfeachers resistant 
to a new plan to institute -a^bhree -year algebra-geometry sequence because 
they did not believe the administration would allow the project to continue 
beyond the first year. In Professor Stone's view, the attitude of the teachers 
is: "We've tried and failed, so there's no sense in trying again." 

Another factor maV be suspicion on the part of the Math Department 
staff that the High School will be closed in the next few years. Professor 
* Brown recalls that this was a concern among the teachers with whom he worked. 

Although both faculty members experienced frustration in their work 
at tjhe Ingliss, they ' responded in different ways. Professor Brown defined his 
role as one of helping teachers with a task that, belonged primarily to them. Most 
q of the worjc ithat was done occurred when he deviated froto this role, he felt, 
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contrary to his beliefs. However, he was willing to bend his principles in 

order to achieve the objectives specified in the proposal. He notes ,that he : 

could ha gon^further and unpacked the math lab equipment himself * ■ 

« * 

(as Helen Stone did more than a year later) , but he refused: M I was tempted < 

'to physically make the changes myself, but I drew the line, because I 'did not 

feel it was my place to do it." v * 

♦ >» 

Professor Stone, ton the_ other hand, redefined her position at 
Ingliss, involving herself in all aspects df\he work of the Department. 
When she was unsuccessful at arranging group meetings vriti the teachers, 
she* began to meet them on a one-to-one basis. She worked extensively irr 
the classroom with one new teacher who had serious disciplinary problems. 
She tried to get the teachers to develop a plan ^required by the School 
^ Department) for dealing with students who fail the minimal competencies test. 
She .rewrote the course descriptions^for each course offered by the Math 
t Department. .Since she was dissuaded from' quitting the project after the first 
term by the Headmaster and the Department Chairperson, her strategy has been to 
signify her commitment to the school by means of her continued presence 
within the Department and thus to win', however slowly, the good will of the teachers. 
She feels her £o£e is to serve as a model: , 

. • *• ' J * 

' ■ I th^nk> that because of the fact that I am there, they talk 

about math, they talk about doing things. ^1 have to set an 
example by doing more work than arty of them (is) doing,, 
so that they'll recognize that they can do work, too,- 
. anc^ things will happen accordingly*. 



The fact that 'teachers trained in the math lab approach made no 
effort, four years later, to set up the math lab in a way that * would be 



useful to '^en^migHt suggests that they reflected this instructional method. 
However , both Massachusetts College consultants reported that the teachers 
recognized the usefulness of the approach * In the consultants' views 
the Ingjiss teachers are willing to accept new ideas but unwilling to ^o out of 



^ 4 their way to implement thenu Even with the math, lab finally In operation, 

■■ ■ ,04. 2iQ ■ 
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the teachers are reportedly not using it to best advantage: . they are 
sending individual students to work with the math lab assistant on a one- 
to-one basis. According to Professor Brown, this practice constitutes an 
underutilization of the' math lab, the basic purpose of which is to provide^ 
materials for teachers to use in the classroom. Used by individual (pupils, 
far fewer students benefit from it. , 

In this collaboration, Massachusetts College professors might 
have been catagorizecNajr the teachers as experts in educational theory, 
as practitioners of math teaching, br as forraen mentors of the Ingliss 
faculty. None of these classifications was used to any significant degree. 
Neither faculty member had been asked by the teachers td cite research 
supporting either the math lab approach or any other idea about teazling they 
might have mentioned. According to Professor Stone, the important question 
in the minds oj: the teachers is "Will it work?' 1 ' 

5 • Although both consultants had previous experience teaching in the 

public schools and supervising student teachers from Massachusetts College, 
, th^y recalled no specific instances in which they justified a suggested teaching. 

method by referring to their own classroom experiences. Both 6f them also had , 

* ^ & 

several of the Ingliss mifch teachers as graduate and- undergraduate students 

at Massachusetts College, but' they were unable to identify any effect this ^ 

had on their relationships with these former students in the pairings-context. 

Apparenfty no overt/ distruct of academic expertise was communicated to 

the two consultants. However,/ one teacher commented to the interviewer that _ 

what was needed ate Ingliss was the help of an elementary school ^teacher to advise 

* '* \ 

high school teachers .trained to teach algebzftland trigonometry how to teach 
simple #addit ion and subtraction. Professor ptone noted that College faculty 



implemented at the Ingliss.* 
the classroom is generally coftsiderecf 
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sometimes gave suggestions that could not 
She explained that although playing- g a rae s^ir 

a gqfld instructional technique, it is impractical, at Ingliss, where teachers 
may have thirty or more ^students* in a class. She also mentioned an instance 
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where she and the te'achers modified an'exercise which iw^Lved the use of 
com Pas%s / since the teachers were unwilling to distribute compasses to 

the students because they regarded them as potentially lethal weapons, 

\ 

The problems encountered by the consultants wprkihg ^.th the 
' Math Department reflect the problems facing the entire High School , Since 
last summer, .Comrattnity 4Jouse, a social service agency in the area in which * 
Ingliss is located, has hosted a series of .meetings at which .representatives 
of all of the agencies and institutions associated with Ingliss have met 
to plan ways in which, the efforts of . all these groups might be coordinated. 
The main problems at the Ingliss identified by the^participantsy n these 
meetings are very similar, to those observed by the mlh consultants . 
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• • 4 r Project 3; Student Assistance Project' 
Massachusetts College - District C 

% . The Student Assistance Project has operated since the first. year of. 
the Collaborative. After the Court announced the pairing or Massachusetts 
College with District C, the College Coordinator recruited faculty members lL 
conduct a. needs assessment in the District. Asked how the- College could be^t 
meet their needs, principals' an$ teachers most frequently requested 
, Massachusetts College students 'to come into the schools on a regular basis 
to tutor students- and to provide other help to teachers. The College and the 
District also conducted two on-site surveys of secondary schools to 
determine the' number of student assistants each 'elementary and secondary, 

school required in each Subject area. _ 

> a 

» ■ • V 

■ Between two and three hundred college students are usually involved 
'in the project each year, wording three hours a week. At least half -of the 
twenty-two schools inSistrict C have participated kn the prefect, ^rhe 
^student assistants include student? teachers from the- elementary, secondary, 
-and physical education^ programs; elementary and physical education majors - 
"'and minors and secondary education iSnors enrolled irf^courses requiring 
j field work; bilingual, students tutoring bilingual secondary school pupils; and* . 
.student volunteers earning three college credits through a course (Field . 
, Experience in Education: Practicum) created'for the project. The students have* 
provided remedial assistance primarily in language arts,* reading, and math. 

Practice teachers from Massachusetts College who choose to work in' / 
the City of Boston are now concentrated* in District C schools, as c*re. student 
x interns in education courses featuring # a practicum. * These students % are 
supervised by the Massachusetts College faculty members in whose courses they ' 
are registered. x , / 

4 • 
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During Christmas vacation ii) 1975-76; Bob Cot, Assistant to the." 

College Coordinator, sent letters to ali Massachusetts College students 9 * * 

urging them to register for the Field Experience in Education "course, which 

would allow them to earn 'three credits by assisting three hours a week 

in a District C t school. The students were required to maintain regular 

attendance,' keep a j'ournal v detailing their experiences, and write a final * 

evaluative paper. Interested students returned a form ttTBob Cot on vhictf they 

indicated their special skills, the kinds of work they wished -to do in a school, 

and the school in which they preferred to work. These forms were then 

turned over to a staff developer in the District C Office, ; who assigned^tudents 

to. schools.- For the first year^he decided to place all of them at the Lincoln 

* , **■ 

Middle School because of its location next to an MBTA stattpn. The only /' . 

■ 9 

preparation the students had for their assignments was a brief orientation 
meeting. During the first two yeprs of the project,, Bob Cot, supervised the 

* t 1 v. 4 a*. 

students in their work. - * ~ 

' K - 

-In 1977*78, a faculty member in the Secondary Educatiqp Department, 

' . - 4 

who had previously served as an assistant principal .in a Bayside schoo^., 



r 



was named. Director of the Student Assistance Project by the" College Coordinator. 
Bus transportation from Massachusetts College to the schools^was provided for * 
women elementary education majors who were relutetant.to use public transportation. 

« s * 

Faculty. members also began *to conduct classes at, the schools in which their 
students assisted. 

^ ' The project was broadened to include a physical education component 
which had been operating separ^^ly under the direction of faculty members in 



the Women's Physical Educatidn^ Department . During the initial needs' assessment * 

4 

conducted by Massachusetts College faculty in June, 1975, teachers arid principals 
requested special assistance in physical education. Some schools in. the 
District had no physical education facilities, while otfieys had facilities 

y J " * 

'but no staff. One member of the Women* s Physical Education Department wrote £ 



q long proposal detailing methods of improving the District* s elementary physical 
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education program, but the ideas in it were never/acted upon. However 
v . ' ' . • ( ' k ' 

Massachusetts, College did obtain 636 funds in 19 7S to hire several . . A 

"•»•*' . • « 

full-time 'physical e^ucafi^n instructors for the schools. 



^ A second and* continuing element of the physical education project ' * 

consisted of Massachusetts College students enrolled in physical education 

courses teaching movement, coordination, and dance, under the supervision 

V ' • * X . 

o^facul-ty members to children in schools in District B, outside Massachusetts 

College's pairing. Children from two'or three. special needs classes in the 1 
District were (and are) bused to Massachusetts College approximately eight times 
per semester to use the College's physical* education facilities*. This project • 
is a continuation of Women's Physical Education Department's long-standing 
practice of working with the public schools. For many years before »the 
pairing, faculty members had .brought their students to schools within ^walking 
distance of the College , schools which under the Court Order became part 
of -District B-ahd^wera paired with Dunfey University,- Two faculty members of the 
Women's Physical Education Department reported that the content of these 
courses was not Effected by the assignment t6 District C, nor by subsequent 
administrative changes' which shifted responsibility to -another professor for 
choosing the participating schools and^f^ arranging bus transportation. 1 

v In retrospect, this is -the most likely project for the College and the 
District ^to have initiated during the early stage of the collaboration. School 
personnel suddenly asked to Specify b.ow Massachusetts College jnight assist them 

would immediately, think of the College's largest resources - students 
Also, this project probably represented £he least threatening form in which 
both sides could fulfill the Court's mandate. The ide<TSf College stu3ents 
working in the public schools was clearly not an innovation . it is a time- 

honored practice for education majors to work in £he sgftools. In addition, 

» 

students assisting children in small groups or on a one : to-one basis do not 
disrupt the schools 1 routine. The teachers could enjoy a lighted workload 



while providing only minimal supervision of the students. They would 
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not.be pressured to change their customary teaching methods. , - 

Massachusetts College, for its part, woulcl gain at a minimal" cost 

an opportunity to establish working relationships with the principals' and teachers 

of^a large^ number of schools ii\ the District. The* students 1 yisibility 

• v 

would give evidence to parents and teachers of Massachusetts College's 
Committment to the 1 Dis^ict. - In addition, the project would provide field' 
opportunities to students', reducing the ne^d for faculty members* to make 
individual arrangements for practica* finally, the Student Assistance Project 
capitalizes on several^aspects of Massachusetts College's curriculum, faculty, 
-and student body, especially the following: <^ 

1. The College's history as a' teacher-training institution: Faculty members 
v * * • ~~ ' \ \ 
* ^" in the three Education Departments (Secondary, Elementary, and 

'f T 

Physical Education) accustomed to supervising students ij\ schools 

did not have °1:o be convinced of the educational value of field 

experience. A large (but decreasing) number, of students was already 

4 

enrolled in practica ? internships, and studapt teaching "courses and 
§ could easily be transferred to schools in District 'C. , 

•-• - '••/■ " ■ . 

2. The public school- experience % of the Project Directors : Lik<5 many 
Massachusetts ^College faculty members, both Directors had been public 
school teachers. Although one had taught in a suburban school" 
district, the other had served as an assistant principal in Bayside, 
arid^some of<the principals and teachers involved "in the Student, 
Assistance Project had been his colleagues. He used his rapport and 
credibility with school personnel to settle ^ninor disputes, over *~ 
the supervisory responsibilities of teacher^ and College faculty 
to expand informal relationships that developed between the College " 
and District "C; — for example, three \years ago the District Superintendent 
asked to meet with principal's and teachers to discuss future collaborative 
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* projects. During, an emergency k at one of- the elementary schools, , * 

he arranged classroom space at Massachusetts College for a seco»d- 
grade class. As a resident of Bayside', he^used .neighborhood 

. '* J c 

contacts to arrange for a health center to conduct a course for 
District C parents and teachers thrku^h Massachusetts College's 
Program of Continuing Education. . 
• 3 ; Geographi c distribution of Massachusetts' College students :»THe 

~J ~' ¥~/ 

, • ^ largest (Jroup of Massachusetts College students comes from Bayside. 

Another large group of students lives in suburbs of Boston contiguous * 

to Bayside. Many of the latter group, either grew up in Bayside or have . 

> Parents who lived in Bayside ^before moving to the neighboring towns. 

In the first two years of the pairing a majority of the student 

volunteers (basically, students not majoring or minor^ng in education) 
* * * t 

* V r 

came from Bayside or the neighboring suburbs/ /The Project Director 
'speculates that these students were^ motivated by a sense of social 
responsibility to the neighborhood, in some cases to the schools > 
they had attended. A relatively large number of the participants were 
v % black, residents of Norwalk and Bayside, very^kely assisting in a 
school which they had attended. * -> 
The Student Assistance Project has experienced few problems since it began. • 
The most common coi^laihts concern missed bus* trips to and from tKe College." 

9 , « 

In a few instances principals -axe unhappy with the project.' In one case a * 
principal demanded that his teachers receive Vouchers for supervising practice 
teachers/ but the Director was able to convince him that the students in question 
were volunteers or ihterns, riot student teachers.** 

The mosfc serious'' problem associated with this project is Massachusetts 
Co^legeNs difficulty in recruiting the number of assistants request/ed by i 
the schools. Accused by the principals of ta)y.ng advantage of the opportunity 

to place student teacher^ without putting much effort into recruiting the 

. ^ 9 • 

"requested numbers, the two directors of the project have had to explain repeactedly 



why the supply of assistants is dwindling. The reasons include a drop in 
enrollment in education programs in response %o the decline in the number of ^ 
predicted teaching positions, and increase in the number of general, education 
* requirement in students 1 programs* which m§*ns that non-education majors must 
Mse up one' of the only three or fo^r "free'^lectives they have in order to 
volunteer in a school. ^ - 

- The Student; Assistance Project is considered a success by most of those 

♦ * * 

involved. The animal evaluations of the project contain favorable comments' 

by principals and teachers. ^ All Massachusetts College project directors stated * * 

that they Relieve the project benefits bot^thd stude^jb assistants and tht^ 

children in District C scfeo^^ A special needs teacher stated -that her pupils 

enjoy and profit from the physical education classes at Massachusetts College, 

so much so that she hoped her class would be selected to participate again next * 

y^^^ District Superintendent views this project as pne of the most* - 

successful in the pairing. Only the College Coordinator is* more reserved in- 

his enthusiasm, saying, "The project is very jx>pular, but difficult to evaluate." 

,The favorable judgment of College and District participants seems Jto be 

Sased on the* shared assumption that children benefit from the individualized 

personal attention in school.. However, there has been no attempt to prove thrs 

assamption within the project. Education majors and minors are supervised by 

faculty members and bring to their'"work some familiarity with educational theory < 

and^ teacj^ng techniques. But in instances where no' faculty members are present 

in the learning situation, it seems unlikely that new ideas or teaching technique^ 

are transmitted from Massachusetts Coll^egeffaculty to District C teachers via > 

the students. However, a special needs teacher who observed both facultv^d 

students working with her^class commented that she had later employed some of the^ir 

techniques in *her -elassroonu This same teacher reported that- during physical 

education classes, she made suggestions regarding discipline and control that 

were used by faculty and student assistants. 
{ 
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5. * Project 4: Environmental Studies 
Massachusetts College - Dis trict C 

The Environmental Studies "Project, funded for $5,366 in FY80, is 
a project dieted since its inception in 1977 by the Principal of the 
Terrence Middle Schcfel. The main focus of the project is a five-day trip - 
*in October 'to ^ape Cod for 30 eighth graders at the Terrence, During 
the' trip r the students, selecte^byT.ottery, stay at a dormitory-classroom 
/facility operated by the National Park Service at the Cape Cod National 
Seashore, Divided into £eams, the students-cook, and serve their meals,, 
wash dishes, and clean tf\e facility. They are supervised by counselors from 
Youth Enrichment Services and by Terrence teachers, who each spend a few 
days there on a rotating basis. During the first trip the Assistant to the 
College Coordinator, as well as a few parents, stayed at the Cape 
with the students. 

The idea fofc the project originated with Dr.* Norman Bates, 
the Middle School Principal, who knew aBout the National Environmental 
Education (NEED) Project sponsbred by the National Park Service at the Cape. 
He asked the College Coordinator to obtain 636 funds for the project, the 

goals of which were: 1) to increase students 1 knowledge of the enviro 
* ' j 

2) to provide* a new experience for urban children, most of whom had never 
been outside their neighborhood; 3) to broaden students 1 career awareness; 
4) to improve students 1 's elf- image and self-reliance; 6) to provide an 
opportunity for children of varying cultural backgrounds to live together 
fq* a wee?*. 

< 

The project's curriculum was developed largely by Dr. Bates, • 
who enlarged upon tW curriculum suggested by the National Park Service. 
The program for the week reflected Dr. Bates 1 philosophy that experiential 
education is valuable', but only when combined with a focus on skill 
development. Th6 v children take field trips conducted by park rangers, 
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Massachusetts College faculfc^embers , and the local clam warden. They visit 
museums and meet fishermen in Provincetown. They learn about swamps and 
salt marshes, beach erosion, food chains, and astronomy. Talks by park 
rangers alert the children, especially the girls, to hew career opportunities. 
Every minute of the children's day, from 7:00 a,m. to 10:00 p.m,, is filled 
with a scheduled activity, either educational or domestic. 

This environmental information is integrated into a more traditional 
learning context. /English ^teachers at the school selected poems and novels 
about the sea for the children to read. A postcard-writing session incorporated 
a lesson on letter-writing. A demonstration of surveying methods contains a 
lesson in geometry? 

A hidden agenda of the project appears to have been to introduce 
the children to middle t class behavior. Dr, Bates reports that he brings 
his Marine Corps 'training to bear -on the children, who are expected to meet high, 
standards of cleanliness during their* stay in the Park Service facility. 
According to the Principal, many of the children are unfamiliar^fth such practices 
as making^ beds, hanging up wet towels, washing dishes, and sitting quietly 
at the dinner table. He reports that the children quickly recogniz* the need 
to maxnt^in^order and cooperate* fully, and are each year very. proud of their 
dome s tic accompli shments . 

, To some extent the entire school is involved in this project. Before 
the first trip in 1976, Dr. Bates met with all of the teachers and^ asked them to 
develop a curriculum in their field relevant to the trip. The teachers 

A - k 

introduced the children to environmental material before the trip, presented 
lessons during the week at the Cape, and followed up afterwards. The Principal : 
and two teachers reported that all of the teachers are enthusiastic about 
the project. They also mentioned that the sixth and seventh graders look 
'forward to their chance to go to the Cape and that all of the children are eager 
to hear about the project when the participants return. 
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„ Massachusetts College's involvement in this project is limited to 
submitting the proposal for 63§ funds and handling the logistical aspects of 
th^ trip. - The College. Coordinator assigns an assistant each year to take 
.care of details such as chartering the bus and arranging a line of credit with 
a milk company and a supermarket on the Cape. During the first year of the project 
the assistant, after discussing the project wither. Bates, wrote the proposal, 
assisted the Terrence teachers in developing the curriculum, and accompanied 
the children -to the Cape,, where he led field trips and played sea chanties 
on has guitar. 

The College Coordinator also esked two Massachusetts College 
faculty members, a geologist and a mathematician, to spend a few hours with 
<the children. The mathematician conducted a demonstration of surveying 
techniques; -^he geologist led a field trip \uring which he discussed beach 
erosion and other geological aspects of the Cape. He also brought high school 
level films on beach erosion which he showed to tlje children. Neither faculty 
member had^met with Dr. Bates or the Terrence, teachers before the trip. 
They were paid for their services. The geologist stated that he went 

because he hoped "to>turn street kids on to scierice." 

t < ■ 

The curriculum and schedule developed during ^the first year of the 
project have been followed without change each succeeding year. However, 
the Principal and tke two teachers interviewed, as well as the Massachusetts 
College geologist, all stated that the trip had fallen short of the staff's- 
expectations the third time it occurred. Because they ftad devoted little time 
to preparation or to f amiliarizing^themselves With the schedule, they 
found themselves disorganized at the Cape / • One of the teachers also mentioned 
that the rest of the sctfiool appeared to'be aloof from the project. The geologist 
said that in contrast to previous years, the students were poorly supervised 



and/he believed he was wasting his time. Dr. Bates reported that sbme teachers 



^children at the Cape 

:R]C r 



_nted the unwillingness of other teachers to take responsibility for the 
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The Principal and teachers have plans to forestall a recurrence 



of these problems. A committee of teachers has met to develop a new curriculum , . 
( 

and thay^plan-also- to screen the YES counselors before engaging them for the 
next trip. Dr. Bates requested that the College Coordinator locate sr 
Massachusetts College faculty member willing to take charge of the project. 
Another geologist has agreed to serve as the Project Director. 

The project has WbiTthe praise of all of the Massachusetts College 
and District personnel involved in it. Its success derives from several factors 

1. I\ is the only project to be conceived and directed entirely by ^ 
school personnel. The teachers might be expected, therefore, 

s C 

to be more committed 'tt) this project than to one administered 
by a Massachusetts College faculty member, especially since ^ 
responsibility .for the success of the project rests with them, 
/ In addition, the fact that the Project Director is the Principal 
of the School means that he has the authority to enforce the 
participation of the teachers, 

2. The project coherently embodies the .educational philosophy of the ' 
Project Director. The curriculum and schedule for the trip'were 
carefully designed to reflect the Director f s belief in the^ 
.effectiveness of field-based learning integrated with classroom , 
approach to basic skills. Dr. IJates emphasizes that the trip to 
the Cape was planned not as a vacation for the students, but as ar A 
solid educational experience. He and the Terrence teachers vhave 
organized other such experiences f6r the \ children , such as 

^ cross country ski trips, bicycling excursions, and a* whale watch. 

3'. The entire teaching staff appears to be committed to the project. 

All play some role in it, either by accompanying the children to the 

Cape or by focusing their classroom teaching on issues relevant to 
> 

the trip. * 

* 

4. The history and size of the school make it ideally suited for this 



type of project. Terrence Middle School opened just a few 
weeks before t\ie first trip to the Cape, The excitement 
aroused by the trip and the elation generated by its success 

■m * 

may have cemented the relationships of the new staff, 

enabling them to remain committed to the project year after 

year, as well as to initiate other field trips. In addition, 

thd relatively small number of teachers and students at the 

. Terrence (180 students in 1979-50) facilitates the sense of 

'community and cooperation that the project requires. 

Besides being the only pairing project to be directed by school 

personnel*, the Environmental Studies Project is distinctive in its $oal 

* 

, of promoting racial harmony, 'However, this aspect of the project appears to 
be incidental, sincethe curriculum and schedule contain no components 
directly aiped at achieving it- Although nearly equal numbers of black 
and white children participated in the first trip, the number of white 
children in the school has since dropped to 15 out of the total enrollment 

- of 186, with the result that only five of the thirty participants in 1979 
were white. 
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^ 6 * Project $; Other Pai ring Activiti es * 

Massachusetts College - District C \ <> 

I ' ' * 

cha P^ r 636 fuqds have supported jthe_jDnly^^ 

but the Massachusetts College - District C Collaborative has sponsored other 

forms of cooperation, su pporte d by in-kind contributions or by non-6315 grants - 

which the District and the College have secured together. In addition, some 

joint activities took place on, an unfunded basis. 

/ 

Pairing activities not specified in the 636 proposals but, which have 




grown informally out ^>f the relationship between Massachusetts College and 
District C include*: 

Use of facilities, equipment and supplies . As a result of the pairing ' 
relationship, District C administrators and teachers feel free to 
call on the College Coordinator or individual 'faculty^ members with wrfom 
thhy have worked for services not specified in €ftje yearly proposal. For 
example, a high school dance was held at Massachusetts College; a second- 
grade class used a classroom at the College during a scRoOl ^emergency ; 
and Bob Cot, the former Associate Coordinator, used his contacts in' 

the field of educational media to supply £ District C teacher with 

i 

historical films. J 
2. Sponsoring of additional inservice co/urses . In 1979-80 three courses 
funded by minirgrants from^the Commonwealth Inservice Institute 
(a division of .the State Department of Education) were offered through 
the College's Program of Continuing Education. A course on health and 
nutrition was organized by the Director of the Student Assistance Project, 
Personnel from two neighborhood health centers in Bayside serving black 
and white communities taught the' course, in which both teachers and parent^ 
(recruited through CDAC) enrolled, ^he District ^Officexset up two 
courses, one entitled "Teaching the Gifted and Talented," in which both 
Massachusetts College faculty and District C staff members lectured, 
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^and another, "Spanish for Educators," taught by a District C teacher/ 

4 

Difficulties arose in arranging these courses because District C personnel 
wanted control over them, but the Director of Continuing Education 
would only 'allow cqurses .of fered by an academic department at the College, 
and department chairpersons were unwilling to approve instructors members 
♦ • of their departments. The College Coordinator and his Assistant 

successfully mediated the dispute by persuading the chairpersons to 
sponsor the courses. 

In addition, Helen S^one, Director of ttfe Math Assistance Project at the 

Ingliss High School, identified a need for >a course, in which high school mathematics 

teachers t learn how to present to high school students mathematical concepts 

•usually taught. in elementary -schools. She has submitted a proposal for such a 

course to the Teacher Center in District C. 

Besides gratis series provided by Massachusetts College and the 

Commonwealth In^serviceynstitute, three other programs not receiving money from - 

636 funds have develodbd' as collaborative projects: k program for Pre-College 

Teacher Training in Science, a Teacher Corps Project,- and a Teacher . Center. 

Although funded by the National Science Foundation, the Pre-College 

Teacher Training in Science^ Program is similar in design to 636 staff development 

y 

projects. The NSF project consisted of science courses offered in the summer 

' * •. 
of 1979 and in * the fall and spring semesters of 1979-80. Elementary and hig}i 

school teachers participated in parallel programs taught by Massachusetts 
College faculty. * 

The origin of, the project is described in the proposal i "The College 
has endeavored to assist the schools (in. District C) in all areas of instruction^ 
including science. *It is this relationship, developed^oyer the past four years, 
that has led to the formu^tion of this proposal." itfie idea for the project 
originated with the College Coordinator , who, as Director of Prograp Development 
and Research at Massachusetts College 7 ,, regularly reviews the Federal Register 
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and other sources of information abgjut potential grants. The College Coordinator 
sent a copy of the NSF announcement to Dr.' Roger_Dant, professor emeritus in the 
College Physics Department. Dr. D^(C7nd the College Coordinator developed a 
proposal afcstract which\they, discussed with the District Superintendent, as well 
as with the principals and headmasters of Districted. The need for such a 
program had been documented in a survey conducted by a Massachusetts College . 
professor directing a pairing project designed to instruct ' teachers in the / 
use of a new science curriculum, SCIS." The survey of District C teachers in 
kindergarten through the fifth grade revealed that only 15% of them had college 
work in physical science, 15% had prior work in chemistry, and the rest had no 
physical science training. This survey also indicated that t^e teachers/ wanted 
help in elementary science teaching.* In addition, the Director of Science 'for 
the Boston Public ^Schools had said that "lack of knowledge of the content of the 
physical sciences was limiting the ability of the teachers to 1 use the physical t 
science-portion of S£IS." , 

- • «%)ut of the discretionary funds which each district has for' use in 
teacher improvement projects, District C funded a planning* grant which enabled 
three teachers and on£ # Massachusetts College faculty member ( a pairi^ consultant 
on an earlier project, to develop the middle school and high -sclfool portions of ' > 
the proposal, tytese three teachers surveyed their colleagues in the District 
about course content, format, meeting times, and other issues, and the teachers 1 
- recommendations were incorporated into the 'proposal. The first submission to' 
NSF was rejected; upon resubmission the project was funded fo* 1979-80 \. 

. The project. had two separate components — one for elementary school 
teachers ind the other for middle and high school-teachers. The elementary 
program was staffed by three ^Massachusetts College physical science professors , 
and included lectures, audio-visual materials, laboratory work,." and field 
trips, all designed to provide the teachers with a background in physical science. 
The project began in the summer of 1979 with* a two-week all-day program in 
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the geology of the Boston area. The teachers were divided into small groups to 
develop additional summer teaching modules based on the work of the first two> 

♦ • 

weeks. In the fall a follow-up session was held in which the Resulting teaching 
modules %ere shared. The materials were tried out during tfce school year, 
and a second follow-up session was held at the end of the spring term. The 
three # faculty members visited each of the schools involved during the yeaj and * $ 
served as consultants to the teachers. Physical science courses" for * ^* 
elenentary school teachers were also offered during the .fall and spring semesters 
at Massachusetts College. Teachers learned abofct current research" in the fields 

of astiiknomy, physics, .and chemistry and participated in field trips to the 

i 

Museum of Science and the Children's Museuty. ^ * 

^ Thp second* component of the project was~aimed at high school earth > science 

y \ > ' * - * 4 

teachers and middle school teachers involved in outdoor education programs, 
? , 

• j \ 

During field trips in the -summer the teachers developed instructional materia 

which they could share %Lfetf"\ther teachers in th^ir schools. The rationale 

for £his is contained in the project proposal: "The use of local examples and * 

/ • t> 

materials" helps to* make the earth science course taught ip the schools more 
> ! J * ! , 

interesting and relevant." During the fall and spring semesters recent\ ; 

/ ~ \ 4 

develdpmeS^s in oceanography and in earth science were covered. 

'^heflj^r probleny/encoiintered in this project was difficulty in 

attracting participants/ It had been assumed that most of the participants 

would be from District C, but the response from fctf^B'ayside teachers was 

very poor. In order to operate the program. Dr. Dant had" to spend a few weeks 

actively recruiting teachers from other districts and from outside the city'. 

The Project Director now believes that he should have used the Boston' Teachers- 1 

Union "£pT recruit participants. He was disappointed by District C principals 

upon whose assistance in recruitirig teachers he had been depending. 

The project also had a high attrition rate - only 18 of the 34 

* elementary teachers, and 27 o*f the 32 secondary school ceachers who had originally 
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enrolled finished the courses. *_J>r. Dant believes the teachers dropped out 
because they found the' courses too' difficult, since they emphasized. science 
^content _rather than instructional methods.- -Dr.- Dant -die} not apply for funding 
to continue the project because he Sid not believe' he could attract enpugh 



teachers. However/ some District C principals have reported renewed interest 



among their teachers in participating in the 'program/ Dr. Dant is nbw 
planning to submit a proposal to run the program again Tin 1981-82; but rather 

/ * *" 

than depend dn Boston teachers, he has sent letters describing the project 

to eighteen suburban' communities and has thus far received several epcouraging 

responses. 

« * 

The consultants in this project 'are all Massachusetts College faculty 

members, most of whom have worked on other collaborative projects. The Director 

of the project has expertise in .the- field of* elementary science education? and 

the Associate Director has supervised student teachers at Bridgewater* State 
* * 

College* 

Because the NSF grant was administered by Massachusetts College h the 
College Coordinator , as Director* of Program Development and Research, had formal 
control over the project's finances. He also assisted Dr. Dant in his recruitment * 
effort. The involvement of the Disfl^ict Superintendent and other. District C 
administrators was^ limited to approving' the grant proposal. 

^ . The Teacher Corps, .the first 'federally funded collaborative project, 

' ' y 

is subtitled in the^gprant proposal as "A Comprehensive Training Collaborative 
Involving Students, Community People, School Staffs, and Teacher Trainees: 1 
A Model for Systemic Educational Improvement*" The idea for the project originated 
in informal discussions which the Director of Program Development* and Research 
(and Colle ge Coordinator) had with a faculty member in the Secondary Education 

N t » « „ 

Department. The Coordinator had been peripherally involved with a Teacher; Corps 
project in Michigan. The 'coordinator and his colleague?contacted the Boston 
Public Schools and worked with'tl^ staff of a school in Norwood, a neighborhood 
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near Massachusetts college but outside District C. The proposal that was written 

was not funded. Then, when Massachusetts College was paired with District C, the 

Coordinator again discussed the possibility of developing a Teacher corps 

-— .— project. The Fable Middle School- expressed interest in the Teacher Corps during 
i * * 1 

•the needs assessment conducted by ^Massachusetts College in June 1975. Fable's 

\ teachers and Massachusetts College faculty wrote a proposal for a training 

( - project which was funded by the National Teachers Corps in the spring of 1976. 

. Since then, the project has. been expanded to include a high school and two 

« 

» — # i 

elementary schools, "because the neighborhoods they serve or in which they |re 
located have concentrations of low-income families, because many parents and 
residents of the neighborhoods indicated, a strong desire to participate in 
project activities, and because the staffs of the four schools and that of* 
District C, including the area Superintendent, enthusiastically endorsed the o» 
venture." 

f 

The project has several' components : in-service credit-bearing .courses ■) 
- > r ' ' 

^for teachers taught at the participating schools by Massachusetts College faculty; 

workshop* for teachers conducted by Massachusetts College faculty; in-service 
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training for teacher aides; a 'two-year internship program in which four graduate 
students with no previous teaching experience work in the schools and in the 
community under the direction of a team leader, and pursue a Master's degree 
in' education at Massachusetts College;, a Community Council which sponsors a reading 
program and other school-related workshops and programs for parents and community 
* People. ' , 

The Teacher Corps staff consists of a Director and Associate Director, 
three college facilitators, members ok' the*,- College education departments who work 
With teachers in the: schools, a community administrator, who works wl^tf^the. 
Community Council; and the team leader, who supervised the interns. In addition, 
the project^ employs consultants, many of^whom are Collfege faculty, to present 
lecture-demonstrations, conduct workshops', and teach courses. 
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The Teacher Corps project, sponsors a variety of activities each year. 
At least ten courses have been offered to teachers, as well as^ numerous 
workshops on such. topi c^ as social studies curriculum and discipline techniques. 
The College facilitators worked with teachers at the two elementary schools 
to develop a school -wide heading Improvement Plan which was mandated by the 
central office of the school system. At the Moore School teachers share materials 
aqd techniques at monthly Teacher Renewal Seminars. The Teacher Corps arranged 
for the Library Director at Massachusetts College to consult with the Moore 
>{ teacher in charge of the School library. Members of the Community Council have 
participated in a number, of state-wide conferences. 

The Teacher Corps ha^dif ficu^y attracting parents and community people. 
The bimonthly Community Council meetings have not been well attended. A reason 

, t 

for this is offered in the continuation grant application: 

What we are learning is that community people' are Vorking people, 
' they often have difficulty getting together, and although they 
volunteer for activities with the best of intentions, in the 
final analysis they find it impossible at times to follow through 
j without, proper support and assistance* 

The efforts of the Community Council were further impeded by the resignations 

of two successive community administrators at times when" trusting relationships 

had formed between the administrator and the Council. v 

, to 

-Although the teachers appear to be actively involved in all phases of v 

the Teacher Corps project, ar^ evaluation of the inservice/courses revealed th^t 

"the content was helpful, was understandable, and that information being 

gained had immediate applicability, 11 but that "participants felt they had 

. * limited involvement in tfie initial planning and outlining of the objectives of 
> 

some of the courses." 

-Teaches Corps, activities take placeinthe schools, but the administrative 
offices are located at, Massachusetts College. The Director and Associate Director }' 
^ are members* of the College faculty, as are the facilitators and most of the 
q consultants. Other factflrty members serve on a Program Inprovement Committee 

IC ' 

ht«m (P?C) which reviews Teacher. Corps activities that are mainly teacher traininc 



'5 

toe College's Office of Program Development and Research administers 
the grar^t; therefore, the Director of this office, who also serves as the 
College Coordinator, monitors Teacher. Corps expenditures. Because the credit- 
bearing courses are offered through the Program of Cohtinuing Education, and*^ 
Teacher Corps interns are matriculated in the College's Program of^Graduate 
Studies, the Director of the Program of Continuing Education serves on the 
Policy Board- The College has &lso made ^ financial commitment to the project- 
by assuming 50% of the cost of three faculty members serving half-time and one ' ' , 

serving full-time on the project. 

( ' r y 

* School personnel have both planned and participated in Teacher Corps 

activities* The District Superintendent serves on the three-member Policy 

Board, The Principal and teaching staff at the Holmes School helped to write 

the' first Teacher Corps proposal. ,Since then, teachers conducted needs 

assessments which guided projects-planning. Tetchers and teacher aides participate 

in the workshops and courses offered by the Teacher Corps, Each participating j 

schooWalso has its own Program Improvement Committee consisting of teachers/ / 

a teacher aide, ef student, and in intern. 



Cofomuni^y 'participation in the Teacher Corps is channeled through the 



Community Council, the membership of which consists of both parents and i 
community residents. The elected chairperson of the Council serves on the Policy 



Board. The current chair^^n^is the Coordinator of CDAC-C. * # 

Another major activity to develop out of the pairing is a federally- ( 
funded Teacher Ceriter. The idea fbr a Teacher Center in Bayside was suggested 
ven before the pairing by the late District Superintendent, Emil Jones. Efforts 
create a Teacher Center as a project of the Massachusetts Qoilege - District C 
pairing were begun by a' Leroy Hoffer, Library Media Specialist from a ^ 
neighboring college engaged in 1975 -as a pairing consultant because thsre was no 
one at Massachusetts College with expertise in this area. 
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The needs assessment conducted in District C by Collegd faculty 
in Jupe of 1975 yielded an informal suggestion for a pro'ject at the elementary * 
level entitled, "Multi-Purpose Curriculum Library Center arid Resource 



Area." *rhe Mfdft^ Specialist wrote a 636 proposal for a pilot workshop in 

K ' ' 

reading and media skills- He 'also jn6t with ^District C staff to plan for the * 

\ 

proposed "Multi-Purpose Curriculum library Center and Resource Area,'" 

. # 4 

which in January 1976 was renamed a Teacher Center by Emil Jones. At this time 

' ^ , v 

the National Education Association was agitating to obtain federal funding 
for local teacher centers which would be controlled by local teachers' unions*. 
^ In 1976 H^>ffer reported, on a feasibility stud?* which he had conducted 
in District C. TWe idea of establishing a Teacher Center was approved by District" 
C and the College Coordinator and endorsed by the Board of Superintendents of 
the Boston Public Schools . which authorized th£ District Superintendent to seek 
outside funding. The College Coordinator and the |^ecialist made several 
unsuccessful 'attempts *to obtain 'funding. ' They applied first to the State 
Departifent of Education and then sought ^tle IV<-C* (Innovative Educational 
Programs) funds. When federal money for Teacher Centers became available 

4 

in 1977, the proposal was -submitted, again unsuccessfully. Finally; a 

- ... 
second attempt to secure federal funds was successful, and the Teacher Renter 

has existed ^ince September 3(f # 1979. , . 

* From the beginning*, District C teachers and administrators were active in. . 

planning, the program of the Renter. W£€n an 'Advisory Board was set up 'in 1977, 

teachers representatives, who volunteered, served with the approval of the* 



- Boston Teachers Union. The District Superintendent, staff developers from the 
District Office, and the College Coordinator were among the administrators on 
the Board. Through the REPO^, parent volunteers wfere recruited. In addition, 
because the /Teacher Center was intended to serve ail teachers in Bayside, the 
^ local Catholic schools were invited to send teachers to serve on the Board. In 
~Sej>££mber of 1977, the Advisory Boafcd became ^ie Teacher Center Policy Board. 
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The members of ttis body, with' the assistance. of Bob Cot, then. Associate College 

Coordinator, conducted needs assessments of District t^Sfchers and wrote the two 

• « Y ~ r 

proposals submitted to Washington, 

* # The Teacher Center is intended to meet the perceived inadequacies of 

the pairing, it will be located in a central place and contain meeting and 

seminar rooms and stocks of equipment and supplies. Teachers will be. able to ' J 

c 

attend lectures, participate in workshops, take courses, and construct multi- 
' media materials 'with the assistance of library and media experts on the' staff. 
. As floted in a section of the g^ant proposal entitled "Limitations of Current 

Practice," present; inadequacies of the pairing include: insufficient funds for 
. all the assistance the schools^ need, absence of follow-up and feedback concerning 
projects, lack of , mechanisms td disseminate information about activities from one 
school to another, and inadequate involvement of teachers. "While individual 
teachers have helped plan individual events and small groups of teachers have 
( participated in workshops/ there has been 'no extensive planning or decision- 
making by teachers on. .the programs. V Also, accp*dirig to, the proposal ^ the 
Teacher Center wi.ll "establish f i^h connections^ in District C between the .Center 
• hnd other specialized se°rvices and sources, such as the Child Services Demonstration* 
Project ( a program for the learning disabled which is underwritten by USOE-BEH 
£unds) and the career and occupational educational coordination unit."* 
Another goal of the project was expressed in 1977 by the former 
District -Superintendent, Qnil Jones*, when the proposal seeking Title IV-C* * 

L 

funds was 'submitted. In an article which appeared' in the Boston Globe , 

Jone§ 'is quoted as spying that he was proposing the Teacher Center as a way 

w to overcome the t oBvio\is physical and more subtle educational differences between 

old and new buildings" in District' C. He pointed out that in some of the older 

• • - * \ . ^ 

, ; building's, childrendid not have an adequate physical education progr^m e and that 

.% teachera^were unable to use "multi-age grouping or cross grading, techniques 

employed to individualize education." Since it is unclear what the Teacher 

o * 
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center might do to remedy these particular problems, it appears that Jones 
was using the Teacher Center proposal to call attention to the needs of ' 
his District. 

During the nine months that the ^eacher Center has been funded, 

little has been accomplished. * The Policy Board, led by a public school teacher, 

) 

spent months defining the Teacher Center's relationship to the Boston Public 
Schools. A controversy arose over whether the Boston Teachers Union could 
dictate conditions for hiring the Director. The BTU required that the 
Director be someone who was already, or eligible to become, a member of the union, 
effectively limiting the position, to public school-teachers. The, administrators * 
on the Policy Board, led by the current Superintendent and supported by the 

y 1 

Catholic school teachers, advocated that the Teacher Center operate independently 
of the Boston School Department. The public school teachers, supported by the 
College Coordinator, were successful in keeping the Teacher Center a part of 
the school system when the issue finally came to a vote. N This meant, however, 
that the Policy Board, in its search for a* Director , had to use the School 
Departments, extremely lengthy process. The College Cdbrdinator and the District 

s» 

^Superintendent recommended that the Board hire a temporary director who wotild 

* \ 

be paid by Massachusetts College, but the Policy Board, on .the advicetof state 

? 

Teacher Center personnel, rejected this proposal • The Teacher Center just 
recently hired' as Director a staff developer in the District C, office who has 
been involved in several pairing projects. In' this instance the College 
Coordinator voted „wi£h the District Superintendent in support of the candidate, 
who was opposed by the public school teachers. 

A second problem arose when ^the site selected the previous year, 
an unused public library, was withdrawn by the cityV The Teacher Center 
was finally located in a shopping mall, and, with the new Director actively 
hiring additional staff members, it is ready to begin operation. N» ' ' 
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Massachusetts College's involvement in the Teacher Center included 
recruiting the initiator of the project and providing ' long-term proposal-writing 
assistance. As a member of the Policy Board, the College Coordinator often^ 
provides the swing vote in important decisions. He also furnishes advice on 
hiring and affirmative action policies. The Assistant to the Coordinator, who 
has been named by the Policy Board as an advisor, has carried out administrative * 
tasks related to the hiring of Teacher Center staff. 

While . the NSF project isquite similar to the projects funded under 
Chapter 636, the Teache'r Corps and Teacher Center projects differ from the pairing 
projects in several ways: *' 

1. Staf,f size. Whereas the pairing projects typically involve only one 
or two faculty members, the Teacher Corps employs a director, $n 
associate director, a secretary, a community administrator, ^a team > 

leader, four interns, College facilitators, and short-term consultants. 
: . t 

The Teacher Center will afso have a staff of at least four or five persons. 

The large staff enables these projects to operate numerous projects. * 

However , staff size has also led to problems not r encountered in smaller 

-636 prqjfects. For example, the resignations of two Teacher Corps' 

community administrators prevented planned activities from being carried oulT. 

2 * Greater v ariety of projects . Because the federally-funded projects have " 

more money to spend than do *636 projects, they can be more ambitious in 

the. variety and scope of the- . activities they attempt. 

* 3.. Planning . > In the case of both the Teacher Corps and the Teacher Center 

. ' ' proposal^ , a Targe number of people from both the College and the • ' f *' > 

0 . District cbntributed to the proposal content. T£e proposals ari • 



much longer ' and 'more- detailed than 636 proposals. Howe Wr, 'in the case 
of the Teacher Center, this apparent cooperation among protagonists did 
not speed up the development of the project. Also, whereas proposals, s 
to renew 636 projects are written near the end of the project's life; 
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proposals for renewal of ' the federal grants must be -written just, 
as the project is getting started, diverting staff attention from 
project implementation to proposal writing, they must write a 
detailed description of the next year's proposed activities before 
they have evaluated and experienced the present year's agenda. • 
Inclusion of Catholic schools. The Teacher Center involves not only 
District C schools, but also the Catholic schools in Bayside. 
While this extends the project's outrfcach, it also adds another intetest 
group to the participants, making consensus on policy matters more 
difficult to attain. * * , , r 

Formal knowledge di ssemination . £oth,the Teacher Corps and *the Teacher 
Center have plans to disseminate information about successful activities' 
in particular schools to other school Jin tjie District. Within the ' 
pairing, no knowledge dissemination mechanisms have been devised. 
National networks. Bpth the Teacher Gprps apd the Teacher Center' are 
linked to national networks from which they can seek support and * 
guidance in ^regard to programs and policy; s 

Involveme nt of parents - Parents are more involved in* the Teacher Corps 
than in any of the 636-funded projects-. The Teacher Corps is also more 
closely tied< to the CDAC, since the CDAC Coordinator serves on the 
JTeacher Corps Policy BQard. '.At least one of the' Teacher Corps 1 interns 
has v/orked for CDAC to complete the community service requirement of the ' 
Teacher Corps Program. ♦ • 
Project autonomy . The Teacher Corps, -and the Teacher Center are not 

< * * \ ft * 



subject to the direct control of either the District Superintendent or 
the College Coordinator, as are the pairing projects. Rather they 

"have. a life of thefr own," in the words'* of the College Coordinator. 

v , 4 ' • 

They are, however/ restricted by the terms of their respective grants. 

Moreover*, the system of* authority governing pairing projects is » 
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unambiguous, but the Teacher Corps and Teacher Center have to 
negotiate their relationships with the individual schools, the 
District C administrative staff, Massachusetts Collegd, the REPCs 
and COAC, the Boston Teachers Union, the Catholic schools, the 
School Department, and various other organizations. In a few 
instances, notably the Teacher Center's effort to hire 'a 
Director, power struggles took precedence over project business. 
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7. Cross Project Analysis 

Massachusetts College - District C 

Changes Ov er Time / * 

" " ' ■— > 

The pairing has existed for five years now^and the passage of time 

has brought a streamlining of the proposal-writing, evaluating, and awarding 

process. The first few months c^, the pairing were characterized by a frantic 

attempt on the part of Massachusetts College to determine District » speeds' *" 

and how the College^ might best respond to them. The first year of the pairing 

(1975-76) , had four separate components: first, two needs assessments, one of 

the elementary schools and the other of the- secondary schools were conducted by 

Massachusetts College faculty; then, planning tasks were specified and planning 

teams .created; third, proposals seeking 636 funds f9r the planning'efforts 

were submitted to BEEO, with secondary and elementary proposals' submitted 

-separately on different dates. Fdnally, more than twenty activities were carried 

our during 1975-76, for varying -periods of time. Some were one-semester courses ; 

4 some were two or three month planning efforts; some were J-wo-week' workshops. 

During this initial stage of the pairing, over forty faculty members 

from about twenty different departments participated, conducting many different 

♦ 

kinds of activities. A large number of teachers and principals w6re, of course, 

participants in the courses, workshops, and planning efforts. 

Because.. the funding mechanism had. been set "up so hurriedly following 

the Court Order, the application was confused, marked fo^ misvpi&erstandings 

i between College and District C personnel and the state agencies responsible 

* • 

for dispensing funds. The College Coordinator fcfcyot^d nearly full time to 
vthe pairing during this process*. Part of the effusion may also be traced 

' t0 ^^ ering conce P tion s of how formal the proposals were suppose'd to be--. I 

-a v * 

But because of it, the timetables of many * projects were set back, their outcomVs 

< 

jeopardized, The delays caused consultants t6 become disillusioned, and parents, 
teachers, and principals to, complain that they were seeing few tangible results 
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of the pairing. At the end of the first year, the proposal-writing process was 
still inefficient, according to the Associate Coordinator , ' who wrote many of the 
proposals, only to se^them rejected fcy either the District Superintendent or 
by the Screening Committee , --which had not determined priorities for the types <j 



of projects it wished to support with /the limited funds available. 

The new procedure instituted by the District Superintendent at thf 

end of the second^year of the'pairing eliminated much wasted effort. Even J 

without this new directive, it is likely that proposal-writing would have become 

routinized because the excitement and enthusiasm originally generated at the 

College hacj begun, to dissipate. The same projects were continued from year to- * 

year, conducted by the same faculty members. Currently most proposals simply * 

• update projects from one year to £he next. ") , 1 

m With tYie decline in the, number of projects,, the number of schopl 

an^college personnel involved in the pairing has also dropped. Two of the four ~» 

-projects described in this case study employ only one consultant each from * * 

Massachusetts College. The number of academic departments represented by the 

pairing consultants has diminished, too, to include in 1979-80 only mathematics*- 

secondary education, elementary education, physical education, ^English, . v 

geology, and psychology. An early concern about making the pairing successful 

has been replaced by a focus on completing the- goals of specific projects. . , 

The pairing relationship appears now to be'taken for granted. " 

Faculty members currently involved in the' i^ai/ring generally are % - 

those who have experieaCe either in public school teaching or in teacher 

training. Consultants from the Math Department, for example, are specialists 

in mathematics education rather than pure mathematicians. 

* * * 

^ From the start of the pairing, Massachusetts College has emphasized 

its long relationship with thj^ Boston Public Schools' to lessen school personnel's 

mistrust of "ivory tower'^academicians. On the project level , consultants ' * 



have used their previous relationships with, teachers and principals^ The 
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Director <ff the Student Assistance Project, for example, depended^n friend- 
ships formed with District r personnel during his years as an assistant 
principal in Bayside to settle disputes and to. improve College/District C 
relations, and he exploited his personal contacts as a Bayside resident to 
initiate a. course in health and nutrition. The College's involvement in the 
development 'of a new elementary mathematics curriculum developed out of a" 
previous relationship between the District Superintendent and Susan Tile, a 

College faculty member. ' , 

« 

Although Massachusetts Collegers ; familiar to many teachers and - 

y 

therefore less threatening to them than another academic institution might 
have been, it was still perceived as a college, more specifically a teacher- 
training institution, and this may have had a serious effect on the direction of th 
pairing. In Bob Cot's view, this perception delayed pairing-initiated changes 

in "the schools. He observes: ■» . j 

•> ' . . * ^ 

When we first' went (to th^ schools) in the beginning, it 
wap sort of guarded enthusiasm. (The teachers) liked .the fact 
• that they were goipg to be matched with the College and at the 
same time I think they werg somewhat suspicious of us. 
And because we were" coming from a college* it limited 
^ their perception of what we .might: b6 able to do to help ' 

them; that is, in" those early meetings just about the only thing 
. ^ that the typical teacher could think of would be some sort 

of cradit-geiierating course -for them Thus, they perceived us 

as teacher-drainers and teacher educators more /than anything 
e^lse. They didn't perceive us as consultants who might . , 
. . helj^them do something. They perceived us as conveyors- of " 
information about teaching^ in the schools. I think that was 
un'fortunatS, because we spent a s lot o£. time in delivery of typical 
s * in-service courses that made it look like a simple thing we 

.* ^ have been doing h£re for years, which had never had any impact 

on the school, anyway Now, maybe that was necessary; maybe r . 

*that period of delivery o£ those courses helped us develop some 
•' credibility. It made it easier for us later to dp more 

interesting things. But, I suspect that if Judge GarritV had 
Fetched the schools with'some educational consulting firm th^t 
^ j ^ didrf't issue credits r they migfrt have had more exciting aid 
* v mor$ productive" results quicker... * _ \ ¥ 

'Attitudes of teachers and administrators "have changed over the \ 

years. In the 'beginning they were Suspicious of Massachusetts College faculty - < 

and* convinced that the professors 1 "ivory tower" perspectives would be of *little 
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. use in actual classroom situations. However, this attitude has diminished; 

the College faculty who have persisted in the pairing for more than one year 

are on friendly terms with the teachers or have won their respect. But the* 

College instructors' understanding of the -situations teachersj^ace in .the 

classroom continues to be an important criterion "by which- teachers rate them. 

For example, in discussing the . elementary math curriculum" developed by 

Susan Tile, teachers praised it for 'being "rearistic." 

, Over the years certain goals seem ^o have evolved afid to underlie 

more than individual projects. In the beginning of the pairing "the District 

Superintendent was most interested in' setting up a reading program. This 

accomplished, the second District Superintendent, trained as a math teach ep, 

seems to be- guiding the pairing to a focus on maSfematics . These projects 

also 'suggest an interest on the part of both Superintendents, as_w_ell as 

^ * h 
some of the faculty .consultants , in standardizing the curriculum. One aim 

• » i 

of the Elementary Mathematics Assistance Project, stated by Jsoth the District 

Superintendent and the Project Director, is to minimize the difficulties students 

experience when they move from one school to another within the District. In a 

move toward standardization on the high schpol level , the faculty~consultant 

at Ingliss High School persuaded the Math Department to adopt the thr^e-year 

algebra-geometry sequence developed at Bayside High School. 

Throughout the, history of the pairing, several pfablems persisted. 

In the early stages of the pairing, both the College and the district went through 
j 

a process of defining the limits of the College's involvement in the District. 

> 

As expressed in the Court Order, the gbals of the pairing were broad; consequently 

6 

the College Coordinator "assumed we had a very wide canvas on whid* to run." 

However, he soon learnec^that the District had a much narrower -conception of 

. • > * • 5 

Massachusetts College's involvement. One of the pairing 'activities proposed 

} * 
during the summer of 2975 by the planning teams of Massachusetts, College faculty 



was a program focused on discipline and interpersonal relations within the 
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, n 9„.[£hcoJ.s« This proposal was turned down by- District C princi 
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"certainly on tjie basis of * political judgment," the College Coordinator 
believes. In proposing this activity, the College had "violated an urv- 
• articulated rule that the principals had imposed on "the ^relationship, .but 

which College personnel had not recognized. The Collegi Coordinator explains: 

^ Y 
* ..'.It looked like we. were really getting our hecks into the 

j s , social customs of the school. .. .There was ft social-moral l 

agreement, if you will, an informal understanding of what 

would be socially acceptable. ...The unacceptable one was 

mucking, around in interpersonal relations between students 

and teachers trying to solve human relations prpblems. Clear ly, 

it was beyond what we were expected to do..*. I thought in the ' 

beginning that was the important thing. I heard it as a very 

important issue: what do they do about discipline? What do 1 

they do about differences in the way teachers reacted to 

black and white children? - , 

No further attempts to set up a project of this nature were * 

. made by Massachusetts College. But there were a few other instances in 

« the beginning of the pairing when Massachusetts College, became involved 

, xn activities that were considered inappropriate by the schools. For example, 

a. proposal on clustering in the middle schdols was rejepted by the School , . ' 

Committee, wljich did^fiqt^think that. there was a need for Massachusetts College 

^ '* % %~ "~> * ' 

I to be involved in this activity . Also, t£e f|rst^ummer of the pairing, 

' ' . - ^ <k \ j K 

-a study on Recess to equipment, and, suppli^ yas .completed but not followed 

> . up when it became clear that the pr6blems tfeire : pyst^n-wMe \, diot within the " District. 

' * ' ? 

According to the College Coordinator, when a;^rfeject was discontinued, 
~y it was usually 'because M we didn't feel there was* mubh real 'interest on the school 
^side, or we didn't have the competent Correct p4o^L^ t o^ We < went? ahead and found'* 
the logistical problems d£ doing it or the organization! fci£fi£ultie§ were too 

much."' m * fc . /? V * • ( • - ' 

• / *\. 

Another source of difficulty within thel pairing has been what. 

schoo^personnel consider to be patronizing attitudes by some 6f the consultants. 

K \ ^1 

Teachers and administrators were particularly sensitive to suggestions by 

College faculty tkat before the consultants ' arrivSl ncWing had ^een done to' > 

alleviate *the problems of the schools . A principal crif?cizea the propodkl 
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for reading clinics written by a reading specialist at Massachusetts College 

• * ** 

on this courtt. A district administrator, Bill May>, recalled an interview 

* 

in a local newspaper with a Massachusetts College faculty member who was 
directing one of the pairing projects: "It was as though, before his arrival, 
before Massachusetts College's arrival, nobody had done anything. Now, 
teachers w|/o had been slaving in rough situations up to thai^time didn't 
appreciate that kind of talk." A related ^problem noted by May is Massachusetts 
College's tendency to .steal the public credit for accomplishments which 

V . 

ought to be shared,, with the District. - ' s 

In one instance, a pairing project encountered difficulties 
stemming from the extremely serious problems confronting the school in which 
the projectSvas located. The Ingliss High School suffers from a multitude 
of problems, including a deteriorating physical plant, a declining enrollment, 
. a high ^te of^vandalism, and assaults against teachers, plus the likelihood 
that t$e school will be closed within the next few years. These and other 
^problems have left ''the teaching staff <tary of 'outsiders and reluctant to 

\ 

i 

j* involve themselves fully in new. projects.' These difficulties extend to 1 
* .the pairing project itself, 'and contributed to delaySfe in making the math 
lab Operational, for example. 



f 



/ \ x . - *y ■ ■ ' ' 

\ \ The pairing has had^to-wQrk within and Ground the w^rk- rules 

set by /the Boston Teachers union. Bill^May points' out that in some schools 

thte pairing consultants have been caught in the middle* of internal 'conflicts : 

» 

...If a tjroup from Massachusetts Oollege goes into a school 
to- work on problems' of school climate, it has this problem 
to face. It certainly must keep its ear to 'the ground and * ^ 
find out what's going on, which means it^must have 'contact 
with teachers and get to a point of speaking easily with them, 
tfn t{ie other -hand it must maintain a favorable relationship 
with the administration of that school. Unfortunately , f the 
^ problem is that it's awfully difficult to be friends to both in 
. > some schools, because there is an internal conflict between 

principal and .faculty senate. This' il another force that h^s 
bfetzome stronger over the years'. 
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Role Analysis 

Looked at chronologically, the pairing can be^ea-as a dynamic 
process through w£ich attitudes, procedures, and programs evolved. Yet a 
^ fairly constant network of relationships underlies the shifting historical ^ 
movement. Although the participants* views of the pairing and its 
potential have altered, their ability to influence its direction has remained 
a function of their own role performance. The success or faMure of each 
project and the, direction of the pairing as a Whole have been 'determined to a 
great extent* b/ participants ' awareness of the requirements and potential of 
their own roles and of the roles of other participants I 
College Administrators 

s At Massachusetts College few administrators have been involved 
in the pairing. The President elected to limit his role- to the formal one ' . 
of signing grant proposals and representing the College at social or ceremonial 
affairs in the School District. The Presidents decision to turn control 
s6f the pairing to the Director of Prograrihtevelopmentj and Research appears to 
have eliminated one bureaucratic obstacle in an already tangled process of 
obtaining 636 funds, and to have promoted the involvement of faculty members 
who might have been reluctant to work closely with the President. 

College Pairing Coordinator 

< ~ *■ 

The College Coordinator -serves jnainly as a "broker. 11 He uses this 
term to describe hi$ role, and the ^istri ct Superint^dent agrees that tty> 
description is apt. Rather than attempt .to ^jnplemir^t projects which reflect a " 
personal philosophy of education or an agenda for the Boston Public Schools, 
the College Coordinator has chosen simply to ascertain the needs and desires 
of the School District and then locate someone with the appropriate, expertise 
to satisfy those. rLeds. He believes that the success of failure of a project 1 
rests on his judgment in choosing the project director. * 

, The College Coordinator has full control ov£r the Collegers participation 
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in the pairing. Although the President of Massachusetts College formally 



approves pairing projects, he plays no active role in determining pol 



However, in the view 'of the College Coordinator, his personal relationship 
with the President is the single most important factor affecting his her* 



formanc e of ^t he coordinator's role, since it allows him to centralize control 
and to make decisions swrfcly. 

Also important to the Coordinator's effectiveness is his 

\ 

Relationship with the College faculty. In a College in which faculty members 

have a record^ of voting "no confidence" in the President and the Dean, 

'the College Coordinator, a's Director rpfvProgram Development and Research, 

» 

has managed to stay on good terms with most of the faculty! This rapport 
is owed in part to his personal charm and in ,part to his control over 
ppbrt unities. 
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Faculty members whose teaching positions are in 



jeopardy as a result of declining enrollments are looking for ways to es- 
* tablish themselves in positions which may serve as springboards to a new 
career or to nonft^aching positions in academia. During the years since the 
pairing began / £Ke (JSii^ge Coordinator has been successful in winning in- 
creasingly large amounts of grant money, which can be used to purchase released- 
t^ie for faculty members. His control over the project budgets, over the 
dispersal of funds , and over the filling^of grant-funded positions, coupled with 
his close relationship to the President, has made him a powerful figure in the 
College ♦ I " 

Within the pairing the Coordinator's &tyle has been to act 
independently arid to make decisions himself. \>escribing 'the College Coordinator 
as Splaying close to the vest," the former Associate Coordinator comments that 

a * 

often he was irvfonhed that a project had been approved by the Coordinator and 
the Superintendent which he had not known was even being considered. The 
Associate Coordinator points out, however, that 3j£s lack of information may 
have been the result of his holding only a par^-time position. 
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From the beginning the College Coordinator deterrrfine<J .that 
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Massachusetts College would function within the District only in ways approved 



'District Superintendent. His relationship with both of the individuals , 

who filled this post since the pairing began may be characterised as one o^ 

mutual respect. They treat each other, as equals' with one -- the District 

t 

Superintendent — being a little more equal than the other. For example, ' 

when the headmasters of the two District C high schools had at the last moment 

r ■ « 
Withdrew their approval of 'a non-636 funded project proposed by the 

Coordinator, he managed to persuade them to participate.. However, when talk fails 

his next movers to threaten to withdraw the entire project, from the school 

involved. On one occasion he specifically advised a' project director 

having difficulty with- a school .administrator to employN;i4s_J-ictic. 

The College Coordinator brought to his position years of administrative 

< • » 7 

experience, having been employed in several state agencies^outside of 
Massachusetts as well as in a large city organisation before assuming" the 
position of Director of Program Development and ^Research at Massachusetts 
College in 1972. It may be assumed that this experience preparedyhim to deal 
with the bureaucratic structures of the Boston School Department and the ' 
State Department of Education. Through his position at Massachusetts College he *\ 
had established contact with faculty members and haS proposal waiting experience. J 
In the process of earjiing'a doctorate in educational- administration, he had 
done practice teaching in an elementary school and is certified as a teacher. 



Thus, although his experience is in higher education, he did not take, oiTtfie roYe 
of College Cobrdinator totally unfamiliar with the public school's and their problems 

x ' < * ■ - ' 1 ' • . : - 

College Faculty ' / , .1 

<# TheJTollege faculty are involved in the pairing on an individual, §|ais. 

4 They may suggest projects which they wish to -undertake. More often they are 
personally recruited by the College Coordinator to carry out a specif i C/ task , 
or they respond '€9 a call for volunteers issued by the Coordinator. As 

^ Professionals, they are free to determine their own" activities ^within/a project* 
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so long as they meet the goals specified in the proposal. * 

* * * 

The faculty member's role as a consultant does not appear to have 

a great deal of power attached to it. The* consultant cannot force teachers^ or 

even students; to participate' in a project. A faculty member is 'able to 

accomplish all objectives of a project wTfeh^ew_^^letos only when, through 

Jlis or her interpersonal or organizational skills, \J. or she is successful 

\ * \ u . .\ " ' . I / 

4 in arousing the interest and 'commitment of the s'chool personnel with whom 

\ I 

t;he consultant is working. * ' ' 

^ As consultants faculty mertbers are/dependent on the cooperation 

of teachers and administrators. What power tj cjy do have\n the pairijig derives 
from their role as college .professors. In teacher-student relationship 
with participating teachers, the faculty member, as a result of his power to 
evaluate teachers and reward grades, 'can exert some control over their 
participation in a pro ject '!$or 'whicfc they are receiving graduate credit, 

• When the faculty members^must work with the teachers as equals 
m a ciolleagial relationship with colleagues rather than in a hierachical arrangement 
they may gain some measure of control over the teacher^ by one of several 
methods i y by giving evidence of possessing knowledge about teaching which 
the teachers judge lo be useful andjwhich they wish to share; by manipulating 

the teachers' behavior/ through effective project design, such as Susan Tile's 

^ A ^ 

use of a participative format; and by d^eloping .a new role in> which they 

become necessary to the school personnel, such as Helen Stone ^did at Ingliss. 

r 1 

The consensus among both school and Massachusetts College personnel 

, 6 - 

is that the faculty members who are successful in the schools $re those who 

have prior experience in the public schools, a description which applies to nearly 

all of, the current consultants. As the former Associate Coordinator observes: 

* * - 

•<* The people who were the most interested, who hung in there, 

tended to be people who had had school experience themselves, 
or who had been supervising practice teachers. .They were the 
(ones)... who had a* notion of the B<53ton -schools, who didn't 
feel uncomfortable in the Boston schools. Many of them had 
themselves grown up in Bayside and Boston and had, I think 

. * e> f 

q a kind o£ feeling about it and a commitment to it, ' * 
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Faculty members are most effective when thqy can establish 

* c 

rapport with both teachers and Administrators in a, school. Recognizing that is 
it the principal or headmaster,. and not the consultant, who has the power to 
make changes in a school, teachers are more likely to take professors more 
seriously if they have the support of the school administrator. However, 
in defining themselves as intermediaries, faculty members riuTthe risk of 
losing their effectiveness if they become identified with one side in the 
, adversarial relationship that may exist between the faculty Senate and the 
school administration. 
District Superintendent 

■» 

« 

The District Superintendent is the most powerful person in the 

* ' 

pairing, by reason of her control over which pairing projects are carried out 
and the form they take. It is unclear, however, Kqw powerful^ the District 
Superintendent would^ have been had the College Coordinator taken a more 
aggre$sive role in setting goals for the pairing. 

Although she may veto a proposed project, she is limited in her 
capacity to assist the success of a project. She may, for example, encourage 
the participation of teachers by lending visible support to a project,* as she 
did by attending the implementation meeting of the Elementary Math Assistance 
Project. But her power over teachers and over other administrators in tha * \ 

M District is constrained by rules specified in the union contracts of each \ 
of these groups.. Thus, she cannot force principals to allow pairing projects 
to operate in their schoolsT not can she require a teacher to participate in a 

. projedt. She apparently cannot speed up the School Department's length hiring 
processes < which caused delays in the Math Assistant Project at Ingliss and in 
the Teacher Center Project. _ ' „ 

The District Superintendent's style of administration appears to 
complement that of the College Coordinator, who has ^escribed her as being firmly 

^ in control of District C. »In conversation, she frequently refers to "my District." 
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She commands the support of the black community in Bayside, which demanded that 

- she ke selected by the School Department to replace her late husband, a 

'o 

respected figure in the community , who had worked his way up the ranks of the 

Boston Public Schools to >becohie the city's first black District Superintendent. V 

Mrs. Jones, according to the.. College. Coordinator, 'is highly 3 influencial 

among CDAC members, who' follow her lead on most' matters. The District 

* 

Superindentent also brings to the pairing previous experience ifT a collaborative with 
.a university-school alliance at another Boston institution. 

* District Administrators ' m ' / 

District administrators have been involved in the pairing 0 since 

its beginning. Their role has been to serve as liaison between faculty consultants 

-< . 

and the schools.. They have been responsible for logistical support in some 
c^f the pairing projfedtsy such asL setting up" meeting schedules, sending out 
notices, and arranging for xerpxing: _ In at -least one instance, a District 
administrator- initiated a non-636 funded project, \a course entitled "Teaching 
. the Gifted and Talented." Administrators also use their knowledge of the 
Boston Schools to help College personnel "stay within channels", suggesting * 
that they play a conservative role within the pairing. As outsiders within the 
schools, faculty consultants' unfamiliarity with 1 both formal rules and 
regulations,* and informal norms,., might give them a freedom of afction to effect 
changes in school policy or practice more easily thai* an insider .Wuld'. 
Helen Stone appears to be taking' advantage of her role in this way in the 
Math Assistance Project at Ingliss High School, by ignoring the norms of 
• apathy at the school. She has not reported much contact with District 
officials. However, it may be that' in instances where administrators are 
directly^ involved in a project they serve to keep the College consultants* in line. 
School Principals - V ' ~ . 

* School administrators have authority to determine whether to*** * 
allow a particular project to be conducted in theit sdhools. In' 3, few instances 
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they ustefrthis authority to attempt to wiii Something from Massachusetts College. 
For example ^in one case a principal den&nded ' thatVhoste teachers^assisted 
by student volunteers receive the same .vouchers as teachers who supervise ' 
practice teachers. V % 

The principal can effect the success or failure of a pairing project * 
by facilitating its,- smooth operation* by creating obstacles for the Project 
Director, or, between these extremes, 'by not trying to help the Project ' 
Director overcome difficulties. Ih the case of the. Elementary Math * * V 

• Assistance Project, tjie principals went out of their way to support the project 
by making great efforts to obtain substituted to replace teachers given 
^ released time to participate in the project. Some even took over the" teachers » ' x 

classes themselves when no substitute could be found*, jOn the other hand, 
. at Ingliss High School, the Headmaster called faculty meetings. At the same 
time as regularly scheduled project meetings. * More recently, the same Head- 
master made little apparent effort to speed the hiring of "an aide to staff 
the math lab. * * 

Over the -five years, some principals of elementary t and middle schools 
proved more cooperative or morfe committed to the pairing, 'and the College 
Coordinator worked with them more extensively. In one case where a principal 
conceived and directed a pairing project himself, the project eXperiencBfefew 
difficulties. The principal was able to contr<?l the extent of the College's in- 
volvement, limiting it mainly to the handling of practical details.- * ' 
^ (Generally, principals appear to -deal with the College on an individual 

basis. The notable exception to this is the instance of the headmasters of two * * 

high schools jointly deciding to pull out of ^re^ntly proposed biomedical 

project. The Associate Coordinator, suggests that principals view a project 

■J . " 

located in one school as the property of the principal of that school, and believe 

they have no right to ask for a similar project in their own schools. 1 He * 

points»'out that a few principals have said of the Environmental Studies 
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' Project, "What a great idea! I wish I had thought of it." On the other hand, 
*the College Coordinator interprets the reluctance of principals to demand that 

a successful project be duplicated as recognition that funds are unavailable 

fqc^extension of projects. 

Instructional Staff ' m ^ 

The members of District C's instructional staff were able to express 
their needs and 'desires for the District in the \riitial needs assessment, % 
and subsequently/- in surveys c^nduct^d by pairing consultants. They generally 
are not involved in planning the pairing projects. Rather, after projects 
are funded, announcements are distributed at t£e schools inviting teachers to 
participate. In some^^ases teachers are offered incentives in the fo?m of 

graduate course credits, leading to salary increases, at low cost or 

^ • *• 

. during released time. 

- t * 

Teachers 1 power lies in their control of 'the outcomes of projects 
dependent on theijr participation. During Professor Brown's iryojvement with the 
math teachers at thesjngliss , the- teachers did not participate fully in writing 
course objectives. Consequently ,. the faculty Sdnsftltant did much of the work 
himself, and the project ' s .goals we're not fully accomplished. 

Many of the teachers involved in pairing projects are graduates of 
Massachusetts College or currently^ enrolled in the graduate program. They might 
have used their knowledge of faculty members to guide them in choosing. to 
enroll in courses offered through the pairing or in selecting projects in 
which to participate. However, there is no^ evidence that prior acquaintance with 
the faculty influenced project outcomes. 

Most of the projects over the past few .years focused on staff 
development. The most frequently employed medium of knowledge exchange has been 
the formal credit-blaring course. In order to earn acceptable grades teachers 
are required to master course content to the satisfaction of the faculty 

;.(^//he: 



.members, but in their own classrooms, teachers are the authorities. \yThey are 
under no obligation to 'use teaching methods recommended by College faculty,, or 
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curricula developed in a pairing project. -Several math teachers at the ingUss 

made this observation, a fact that suggests they are well aware of their 

power to resist change. * 

CDAC > 

r 

CDAC's major involvement in the pairing has been to 'send 
representatives to the Screening Committee which reviews* 636 proposals. 
It played no active role in planning projects or in carrying them out. Involved 

— primarily in political activities associated with t|he desegregation process,, > 

'' ' , ' i 

such as recent controversies over school c losings * or responding to everyday 

problems in the District, CDAC appears to be content to rubber-stamp the ' 
District Superintendent's decisions regarding the pairing. It may be that 
the , CDAC leadership believes the organization's energies can be most ' 
effectively used on other issues, or <that the members have internalized 
school people's beliefs that < the CDAC members lapk the, expertise to develop 
proposals or to evaluate projects. . 

In' general, it appears that few pairing participants have fully 
exploited the possibilities inherent' in their roles to effect, changes in 
the school system. Most have been content to rfoW their behavior in the pairing 
■after already familiar and comfortable roles, frhus, administrators have - 
enforced rules? College faculty members have def ined^themselves in relation to 
teachers, as professors rather than colleagues o* change agents, and 



parents have continued to cede control over the educational proqess to 
the professionals. * 

I ncentives and Disincentives * 

In tHe^case of both the School District and the College, incentives* 
and disincentives to involvement in the Collaborative can be identified. Among • 
the incentives for Massachusetts College to 'participate arje: 

1. Released time for underutilized faculty. Faced with declining enrollments 
. and a shift away from its traditional teacher training missibn, 

Massachusetts College finds itself with large numbers of underutilized 
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but tenured faculty in the liberal arts and' education area's. Pairing 
funds underwrite part of the Claries of faculty consultants, who are 
released from one or two courses in* order to carry out their work; 
This arrangement is a direct benefit to the College since it does * 

f " * 

not hire part-time instructors tq replace these consultants. 

2. * The pairing reiationship helps the College pbtain grants 'from other 

sources, such as the National Science Foundation and the Teacher Corps. 

Funds from these also allow the reassignment of underutilized faculty members 

t 

^ and involve the College in important national $nd regional enterprises. 
In addition, overhead money from these grants can be used by the College 
as it pleases, for example, hiring staff not listed in its nqttnal, 
, budget. 

3. Massachusetts College's relationship with District C supports the ^ 

College's claim that*'it 'is an urban college dedicated to 'helping'* * 

1 

the community and meeting the educational needs of minorities and r . 

working adults. Active involvement in the public schools blends 

' c 

V ' / 

usefully with the presence of a large minority enrollment" and a 
comprehensive evening program serving working adults to support the 
modernized image Massachusetts College now seeks to establish. 

4. Through the pairing a l^rge number of District C teachers enrolled 
in courses offered through Massachusetts College's Program of 
Continuing Education. 

5t As a result of the pairing, Massachusetts College education faculty 
^ no longer separately, arrange placements for student teachers who wish 
to teach in Boston, or field work sites for classes that require 
'practical experience in the schools, such as some of the physical 
education courses. 

The incentives for continued participation by Massachusetts College 
in th£~pairing outnumber the disincentives. When the Court Order was first 
© announced / the President of Massachusetts College joined the other college 
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presidents in expressing fears that thfe arrangement would be costly to the 
y colleges* and that unreasonable expectations 'of what the colleges could 

accomplish would engender bitterness and disappointment^ the par^ of the 
\ school personnel/ which would be. damaging to the prestige of the colleges 

involved, However, once the. pairing becjah, these fears dissipated* They have 
^ been replaced by a new cyf^ern which the Massachusetts College Coordinator 

shares with some of the other* coordinators: that the benefits which the schools 
derive from the pairing do not justify the vast amount of money which the v 
state has pourfed into v the projects. In spite of this concern, there is no 
• indication that Massachusetts College wishes to sever .its ties to ^District C. 

Incentives for District Cis continued 5 participation in the Collaborative 
include the following: * „ a $ 

4 1. The District benefitted over tfie past five years from equipment 

purchased and^physicl^ improvements made with 636 funds. For example, 
* through the Mathematics Assistance Project, Ingliss High School acquired 

> a math lab and computer room stocked with a supply .of learning devices, 
v In a few cases, schools have used pairing funds to hire additional personnel, 

t o such as physical education irfistrutptors . < ^ 

2. Teachers l have the assistance of Massachusetts Coll^jfc students in their 
classrooms and'thus provide more individualized attention to children 
in smaller groups. ' * a 

3. The pairing furnished' opportunitiep for teachers to upgrade ttfeir 
skills and be exposed to the latest ideas about curricula, instructional 
methods, and materials at no cost to the school system* 

4. Teachers earn higher salaries after taking graduate courses at a 
very low cost* / 

r 

Drawback s* of the pairing for the District include: 
It Principals and teachers suffer thS intrusion of outsiders observing 
and sometimes criticizing the^r methods. 



2. Teachers and principals have been pressured, occasionally by those in 
.authority, to participate in pairing projects or to adopt new curricula " 
or teaching methods. This may involve extra work or commitment of 
their own time. Although principals and teachers are free to yefiuse, 
and sometimes do, their unwillingness to cooperate may create a 
tense atmosphere in whjch to work. 

3. - The emphasis within the- pairing on in-service, credit-bearing courses 
leads to increased teacher salaries, wjiich are becoming too costly 
to the school "system; According to a staff development officer, ' 

District C" administrators would like Massachusetts College- to continue 
to shift its activities from courses for teachers "to rnqye direct 
services to students. \ 
X jCnowledge Exchange ^ > . „ 

The pairing projects carried out over the past five yeaxg have 
% taken a variety of forms, ranging frdm graduate courses to after-school reading 
clinics, from field trips to the construction of 'new facilities. Various, 
too, are the kinds of knowledge transferred or exchanged in these projects and the 

structural arrangements which characterize them. Of the large number of 

< 

funded projects, some have been singled dut by the District Superintendent, 

r** * f 

the Cbllege Coordinator, school personnels and College faculty as particularly 
successful. What is meant by success seems to vary among* the participants. 
The College Coordinator defines a successful project as- one vjhich operates 
smoothly with a minimum of bureaucratic difficulties, delays, and personal 1 
conflicts. The .projects which he rates most highly are those which have generated 
a "product/ 1 such as a published curriculum, which can be exhibited to outsiders 
(to auditors, for example) as evidence that state funds are being w^ivlj^ht. 
A District administrator \s notion of a successful project is one that possesses 
the additional characteristic of providing a direct service to students, perhaps 
because this benefit wins the approval of community members, politicians, and 

- r j \ 
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parents, constituencies which may no£ appreciate, the need for teachers to receive 

' * •* ** 

on-the-job training at taxpayers 1 expense. Faculty members measure success 

in terms of . enthusiastic participation of teachers and^the absence o'f _ 



scheduling problems, delays in receiving materials or .equipment, and conflicts 

x \ « 

with school administrators.- Teacherfe judge a- project *by the amount of 

♦ *** 
infbrmation they receive which can be put to immediate use in the classroom. 
? . * 

These definitions of success share a focus, on. the process of a- 

project/ rather than its long-term effects. Most projects are" renewed £rom 

year to year. on the basis of the level of enthusiasm of their-^articipants / rather 

than an assessment of their outcomes. ' wlfew of the. projects can be evaluated 

« - * • / ■* 

in terms of effectiveness. 'For example, students participating in the after- 

school reading^earinics ate tested at* the beginning and end of the y^ar to 

measure their improvement. * However, these reading sg^res TOhot appear to be a 



primary factor in determining this project's renewal from yeaf to year. 
Although the pairing has been in existence long* enough to allow" it to evaluate 

' \\ # 

, the lasting benefits derived from the earllestf projects , this had not been done. 
^ The' only monitoring mechanism built* into the 636 funding is £he annual " "\ 
evaluation of the- projects by an outside consulting firm* The evaluators 
investigate whether the project is proceeding according to the time frame 
specified in~ t;he proposal,, whether the project meets various guidelines set by 

* - 0 

the Schotft Department, whether the specified number of meetings or work 
sessions has been held, whether all funded personnel have fulfilled the terms 
of their contracts, and what problems have' been encountered. The evaluations 
are conducted at the middle and end, of the funding period. Smooth transfer 
br exchange of knowledge is noted, but utilization of knowledge is ignored. 

Projects which get underway promptly, which proceed efficiently, 
which maintain the support of school administrators, which attract and retain 
the enthusiastic participation of teachers, and which yield the product called 
for in the proposal tire considered by pairing participants to be 
successful. Analysis of the District C/Massachusetts College Collaborative, 
ij/^" in particular, of four pairing pr6jects, indicates that some structural 



-or 



, arrangements promote the success of a project while others inhibit it, and 

that the presence or absence of some types of knowledge also influences 

whether a project is deemed successful. - v " 

TheJ^y broad types of knowledge transferred or exchanged by* 

* the College and District personnel are education knowledge and utilization 

knowledge, the former being know} edge about-hdw v to effect' changes in 

children, and the latter strategies, tactics, and techniques for getting 

education knowledge into use. Each of these two types of knowledge can be 

subdivided into three categories: research knowledge, derived from 

rigorous investigation of a problem, the results of which are published and ' 

shared with the. academic community 1 craft knowledge, derived -from professional 

experience and accumulated during the ccfUtse of a career; c and situational 

^ • i 

knowledge, or derived from familiarity with a specific setting) in this* 
case Massachusetts College, District C, the Boston School Department, ' 
and/or the State Department of Education. 

Within the pairing education research knowledge is most often 
transferred from faculty consultants to teachers, especially in projects 
which involve credit-bearing courses that explore theoretical issues. 
For example, one o/ the courses offered to teachers in the Reading As^istarfce ' 
Project dealt with theories of teaching reading. Theoretically- 
oriented courses were least popular amorig the teachers, who repeatedly 
demanded programs in which they would learn practical methods and techniques 
j to employ immediately in the classroom. A science course offered to teachers 
^through the National Science Foundation grant had a high attrition rate, 
, which the Project Director attributed to the fact that tftie course purveyed s * 
research knowledge. v . , 

* Teachers appear to bring to the projects a strong anti-academic 
bias* a belief that theoretical formulation's and research findings have little 
^ relevancy to Boston classrooms.' Faculty ""members, on the other hand, possess 
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a store of resear&^nowledge acquired through their academic training 

and years of college teaching. and research. To overcome teachers 1 

suspicions and to convince them that something worthwhile can be gained 

from participating 'in pairing-sponsored courses and projects, faculty 

copsultants try to translate edt^cational research knowledge into education 

craft knowledge and education situational knowledge. For Scample, x>ne 
J 

consultant noted that the teachers never inquired into the pedigree -of her 
suggestion^ and recommendations; their only question is, "Will it work?" n 
None of t^ consultants interviewed referred to research knowledge explicitly 
or cited academic authorities in his/her interactions with teachers. In 



'j 

. the Student Assistance Project, however, faculty members conduct some of 

their underqqjgguate courses in the District schools. In these classes * 

the faculty members impart education "research knowledge to their students. 

j <* • * 

It is reasonable to support that faculty members 1 public school 

t experience jvould build far more credence for them with teachers than their 

academi^credentials. However, interviews with faculty consultants indicate 

that few make reference to their teaching background, a finding corroborated 

by teachers 1 reports that they are unaware of faculty members 1 experience „ - 

even in cases where the consultant's ideas were respected. This ignorance ^ 

suggests that teachers ar^pa^ceptive to^concrete recommendations which sound 

feasible to tlem, and that as\ong as an idea is expressed in everyday language 

and not in academic jargon, its origin in either academic literature or the 

consultant's experience is irrelevant. 

/ The education knowledge transferred or exchanged in a pairing project 

is in most instances either craft or situational knowledge. Interviews 

with consultants and teachers, as w£ll as observation of one project work ^session, 

suggest that the teachers offer education situational knowledge, to whicK the 

consultant responds by drawing on his or her education research and, more often, 

education craft information. At the same "time, the consultant absorbs 
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specific information about the needs and problems of the teachers, thus 

acquiring situational knowledge which can be profitably utilized later in the 

» 

project. 



^ 3 ■ , ' ' ' 

No instances tof the transfer or exchange of utilization research 



knowledge were identified, possibly because no key pairing personnel have a 
background in management or organizational psychology.' Utilization craft 
knowledge is exchanged often, particularly in tljp proposal writing stage 
and^luring^ the first few, months of a project's operation. The College Coordinator 
and the District Superintendent exchange utilization .craft knowledge concerning 



wh^ch projects should be continued, what new efforts should be initiated, and ^ 
what methods should be employed to insure that projects will be approved for 
funding and that they will then run smoothly. The College Coordinator also 
obtains information from School Department officials, particularly with regard to 
approved uses of 636 funds. He then develops strategies based on this information 

which he communicates to tfie proposal-writer and faculty consultant. He may 

i • 
advise a faculty member, for example, th^t because .funds cannot be use 




to employ^Jregular school personnel the consultant should try to persuade theS^ehool 

principal to 'hire the necessary employees. 

*» ■ 

Correspondence detailing the funding process during the first 
year of the collaborative suggests that utilization craft knowledge was # 

* * ^ 

more important in the early pe'riod of the pairing than it is now. In the • 
first year participants were unsure about the process of obtainiog^unds and 
particularly about criteria which^city and state personnel would apply in 

s 

evaluating 636 proposals. "The College Coordinator in those e^irly months 

w extensively on the utilization craft knowledge he had gained workinc^in 
state *fend local bureaucracies earlier in his career and sought the 
utilization situation knowledge of the District Superintendent and ojther 
^administrative personnel in the school. As the funding prqcess, became 
roiitinized and fewer projects were initiated each year, interaction among the 
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College Coordinator/ the District Superintendent, and other administrators 
decreased. However, as-a'resujt of their access to administrators outside the 
District and to their counterparts in other 'districts and pairings,, the 
Coordinator and the Superintendent have each amassed a wealth of utilization 
craft ai^d situational knowledge about the funding process which they continue to 
transmit to proposal writers, faculty members, and District administrators* ' \ 
In addition, through years of dealing with principals, teachers, and the Boston 
Teachers Union, they have become knowledgeable about the best methods of 
structuring* a project. They both meet, separately, with each project director 
once a Dniester and give advice on how to overcome problems impeding the 
operation of the project. 

Faculty -consultants sometimes make use of utilization craft 
* knowledge in designing and carrying out their projects. For example, Susan - 
Tile reports that she incorporated a participatory format into her project- 
on the basis of her. previous experience as an educational consultant on 
other settings, as w£l>l as from her experience as* a teacher. The faculty \ 
member, especially if he or she has experience in pairing projects, may share 
hi$ or her utilization situation knowledge with the College Coordinator in * 

demanding that specifiG arrangements he or she considers necessary be J 

j 

. provided in the proposal. For example, when -the proposal fo^the second year 

f. * 

of the Elementary Math Assistance Project was being written, Susan Tile 

' « x „ » 

employed utilization situation knowledge gained during the previous year 
and insisted that funds be budgeted to provide released time for, teachers, 
an arrangement which she believed would increase the teachers 1 enthusiasm 
and productivity. * J v> 

In the course of a project, the consultants may share utilization 
situation knowledge with teachers and principals to influence school personnel 

to take- actions which the consultants recommend. For example, He^en Stone, . K y 

** ' 4 v. * 

knowing that the math teachers would be unwilling to adopt *a new curriculum 
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unless they were certain they had the support of the Headmaster / first ^ 

convinced the latter' of- the value of the new program and then persuaded 

the Math Department that if they were to adopt the new curriculum they would 

have the Headmaster's support. ' ^ 

It might be expected, that, compared to faculty members newly 
arrived on, the scene, teachers and principals would possess superior knowledge 
\jQf.how to implement or facilitate a new technique of program/ in general," 
this assumption is correct. However,, as the above example indicates, the 
consultant's role as an outsider may in some instances allow him or her to 
glean utilization knowledge from both teachers and administrators and then 
make use of data from both sources to develop an implementation strategy mo're 
effective than any that could be devised by either group alone. The consultant 
is, of course/ employing some of his own utilization craft knowledge- in 
promoting this movement. * < * v 

% Of the six. types of knowledge discussed, situational knowledge, 
both education and utilization, is most necessary' to the smooth operation and 
timely completion of a project, the qualities most, often included in pairing 
participants 1 definitions of 2 Successful project. Nearly all <>f the projects, 
sponsored by Massachusetts College involved opportunities for teachers to earn ' 
graduate credits. Comment! from participants on course evaluations and surveys 
indicate that* the teachers 'want the courses to be practical and directed 
toward ipnedlate classroom needs rather than theoretical. In effect, the < 
teachers want situational, knowledge or at lepst craft knowledge, not research - * 

knowledge. According to the most recent report of the Teacher .Corps, this 
project has been ab^e to win the support of initially skeptical teachers in 
the four participating schools ^by offering inservice courses and workshops 
focused oh specific needs determined by each school. . * 

< •- One implication of these points is that pairing projects limited " - 

' - > •, <r ' ... 

to one school or one' department within a school are likely to be more 
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; successful than those which are/ directed toward teachers' from many schools 
( with diverse needs and problem*. The College Coordinator believes that a x 

college should, be paired with only a single school if the relationship 
" is to be most effective. , 

However, a comparison of two of the pairing projects shows that 
other structui^l factors may be more important than the scope of the project. / 
The Math Assistance Project at Ingliss High School is limited to teachers 
from one department in orfe school, yet this project has been less successful 
than the Elementary Math Assistance Project, which involved teachers from , 
all ^ istrict C elem e n tajy schools. An important difference between these 
two projects is that three different faculty members worked at the High 
" School, whereas one consultant has been involved in the elementary level 
project. The significance of this difference is related to the teachers' 
preference for situational knowledge. Although most faculty members involved 
- in the pairing have public school experience which they can transform into 
craft knowledge, m only when these consultants spend enough t;Lme' in District C 

€ 

can they shi,ft from the craft knowledge to situational, knowledge and thus — 
become maximally effective. Continuity of personnel seems to be important^ 

to the success of a project. " '7' ' \ 

' J . # " * . 

Individual teachers and principals appear not to base their 
attitudes and behavior on their perception of the larger relationship between 
District and College, but on their experiences in the particular project 
ii} which they work I It is the individual project rather than the pairing 

• as a whole which. moves through stages of wariness ai)d distrust to mutual' 

s 

trust; the progression can occur only if much the, safoe personnel are ihvolved 

? • 
from year to year. In the Math Assistance 'Project at the Irigliss, for 

/ (% 

example, the -annual change of faculty consultant seems W be associated with the 

* teachers 1 reluctance to become involved in the project. The third ' 

. consultant's willingness t;o become fullj involved in the problems and concerns 
q of the Math Department has influenced the teachers to be more inclined to 

' 262 • '.• 



( allow her to draw them into dealing with their Department's problems. 

Another factor contributing to the success of a project is the 
provision of released time for teachers. The opportunity to get away from the 
clasferoom/to interrupt the daily routine,, to interact socially with their 

. colleagues, and to share professional expertise, Appear to elicit from the 

' ^ 1 . * 

teacher^ more enthusiastic involvement in pairing activities. 
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APPENDIX B 
Coding Transcriptions 

Harris University: 1. Movement/Multicultural < 



ACTIVITIES 



CONTEXT 



(ES-C) 



r, 



rpar. support for 
multic. at Berry 

* \ 




EC 2 +US-C 2 
EC+US-C 



EC +US-C 3 



- Gower promotes multic 1 1 at 
Berry j 

- Administ. installs bil'l * 
kidg'n at Berry 

- tchrs seek help for bil'l 
' curric m 

- Collab recr'ts + pays bil'l 
expert 

- esgpert v consults - curric 

- Further curric; consulting 
rej 'd at Berry 



in . 



District 



(UC) 



(US-C) 

(US-C) 
(ES-C) 

Tec) 

(ES-C) 



\ 



(9 



i;chr's neg ideas 
about^HU 



poor comm'c'n betw. 
HU + Frese 



Collab provides $ + 
logistic support 



tchr's + prins' idea$ 
re PE > bil 1 1 needs 
'Collab 1 s rej 
bil ' 1 > PE 



ES-C. 



US-C, 



US-C, 



ES-C, 
A 

us-c, 

A 

us-c, 
us-c A 



EC-+US-C- 
4 4 



US-C, 
A 

US-^C, 



as . (_uc 5 



•d ideas, re ^ECl 

• G)f 6 



6 +US - C 6 



- abs. of parents pushing 
bil'l . ^ 

- Univ'a. wish t to expand 

to other schools , with bil'l 



- Frese tchrs define bil'l 
prog, or poss. 

- Frese tchrs request, help fron 
expert 

- Pritchard advocs using HU 

- inf'l needs ass't by Pjgitchar, 

- Coord' r speaks to Fac Senate \. 

- Prin gets gym 

- Prin does not get P£ staff v - 

- Prop'l for integr 4 g bi'l + 
moral in PE 

- Coord'r fails to recr. staff 

- expert recrs. Vasquey 

- Vasquey operationalizes 
78-79 plan 

- involv't of tchrs in prog 

- V, -oper'l'zes 79-80 plan, wit 
bil'l less 

- lessened involv't of tchrs, 
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Harris University: 2. Developmental Reading 



■ > 



EC 1 +US-C 1 

'uc 1 +us-c 1 

uc l ■ 

US-C. 



CONTEXT 



\ SCj+US-C 



f 



(•EC+ES-C) 



eager support of 
Coord 1 r 



EC 2 +US-C 2 

ES-C 2 
EC 2 +US-C 2 



(UC+US-C)' $ - Coord 'r's cont'g support 
(EC+ES-C) 



(ES-C) 

(ES-C) 

. (ES-C) 
(ES-C) 

(ES-C) 



- HU Rdng Dept's cojvfc'g 
consulting 

- Y-rl'Y incr. *in (536 $'= 
pos. eval'n^ 



ACTIVITIES 



oc 2 

ES-R. 

uc 2 
uc 2 
us-c„ 
us-c. 



us-c 2 

EC 2 + .US-C^ 
ES-C 2 +US-C 2 



- pre v. Wkshp at Dunn by HUprof 

- encoiirs vols for wkshop 

- HU org* d wkshp, Su 75 

- pay to wkshp parti cips 

- inf'l -needs ass't at wkshp 

- focus on HS Eng.tchrs, dur 
to enth'm 

- inf'l propl at end of Su 

- tchr wksKps in 1/76 

- inf'l eval'n of Wkshps 

- prof cpn suits on rdng di^gft 
plan 

- Univ. supplies + scores tests 

- test results on studs' readinc 

- Univ/Schools div'n of labor 

- dir.&ervs.to HS studs-' at HU 
" app't of, Distr. Rdng. Coord' r 

- Eng. Chair at HS never involve, 

- Prin gets rooms +stud. sched] 

- prop'l written* 5/76 

- prop'l approved by CDAC 



>UC. 



- Univ. buys materials for pro; 



- other acad.dep'ts ' 
Support jive ^ 3~ 

- Fac. Council ^p£ortive' 

- REPC supportive ' . presumed iteration of this cycle in 77, 78, 79 

' % - ' 80 , , 

- CDAC " 
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■o 



fEC 7 +US+C 7 
ER ? +EC 7 
ER 7 -HEC 7 



EC 8+ US-C 8 
EC 9 +US-C 9 



prop'l for 79-80 
tchrs reg. staff dev't 
curric " 

prop 1 ! for 80-81 
CC's prop/1 for DU use of HRHS 



Harris University: 3. Reading Support Team 



«JS-C) 



.(EC+ES-C) 
(EC) 



- RP plans + runs 
Team mtncjs 

- Rdng profs consult 



profs from other 
depts consult 



r 



ESrR 1 
ECj+tK^ 
ES-C^ 
ES-R 1 
US-C. 



\ EC-* 



EC+US+Cj^ . 
\ EJ+ES+Cj^ 
I EC 1 +US-C 1 
+US-C 



■ / uc- 
Ikc-c, 

EC 1 

\; ci 



l 

+US-C, 



ACTIVITIES 



Cj+US-^ 



f uc^us-c^ 



EC. 



©•{: 



uc 3+ us-c 3 
uc 3 +us-c 3 



- RP, surveys teachers , FA 75 

- CDAC+fcEPC's sponsor sems 
-vpass state .needs (inf'ly) 

- HS diagnostic test results 
*■ core planning team establ'd 

- Sup'ts Circ. #33 

- inf M pr.op'l prep ! d by team 

- Wkshps produces curric guide 

- Wkshps dissem diagn+tchn skil2 

- Rdng Supp Team created to 
ext . network 

- RP provides detail for prop'l 

- HU prof consults 

- HU Coord 1 r writes prop'l 

- propyl rev f d+ approved (sp 76) 
+ repeated thereafter 

- RP+Rdng Prof arr. att'ce 
at Conf for Team 

v 

- learning at Conf 

- Distr.to expand team concept 

- rel*p bldg by RP- + others 
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Harris University; 4 . Student Placement' 



V 



(ER+EC) 
(^+ES-C) 
(EC+UC) 
(US-C) 




uc, 



CONTEXT 



'1 

us-c 3 



HU emphs urban eci 

new cert'c'n requ'ts 

HU shifts to fieid-base 

profs know USG favor 
tchrs 



EC 2 +ds-c 2 

ES-C 2 +US-G 2 



EG+UC 



- field "base - morfe studs 

- HU stud #'s decline \ US~C 

- HU Fac press again + Bos 

- nes-Post nerbs e against Bos 

- RP supps Consortium 

- supp for urvan ed dims (p* 8 

- funding ^system helps * i 

- extensive "paperwork \ 
-^rop'l wrtg by Coord ! r 

- tchr§ +■ prins support 

- inadeq. prep of HU stud& 

. -'inf'l rel'rs with non-Bos e&ucs 
res't at loss of tuition vchrs 
inadeq text'n efforts , 

- District* plans aec't'd 

- RP supp'd by;tchrs 

- HU instrbo'l'fplan affected 

- two new courses * ; 
-.pressure for beftt^er # ^perv^)v 

- involfr't in fntern. assiss. 1 1 

- lrng by HU profs 



ACTIVITIES * . * 

- .HU elims tuition vouchers 
-.HU tfffers serviced v to, schools 

- Coord' r places 300 student^} ? 

- studs + fac adjust " 
'•'school staff' " 



- Consortium planned j 

approval (?) 

- Coord 'r presses for more studs 
^ Coord secr€ + supps Pact 



.t- 
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ACTIVITIES 



CONTEXTS 



(EC) 
(UC) 

(EC+UC) 
(ES-C) . ' 
(EC+UC) 
(ES-C) 
.(ES-C+US-C) 

Jec+Us) 

(UC) 
(EC+UC) 
(US-C) 
(ES-C+UC-C) 

(UC) 

(ys-o 

(ER) , 
(UC+US-C) 

(US-C) • 

(ES-C) 

* 

/(ES-C) 




- 1970 SS Cur Guide 

- PL 636 Guidelines 

- TB's' views (planning^ 

- TBv's locaVknowl. 
(p. 24) 7 

- BE)' s views 

- BD's Knowl of DU » , 

- MM' s views 

- RH (C+EC) views 

' - Distr B Staffer's views 

- GB's views 

- Insuff't time (p. 19) 

- Little CDAC involv't 

- Proj. Dirs. hopes* for 
region , 

- Insuff't feedback 
(p. 20) 

- DU's lack of expertise^ 

<3>L 

Lack of admin structure >ER +EC 
, / (p. 22) - 12 2 

* - "cQntr inert" 'of GB, CL, IEC^+US-C 
MM ,12 2 

- Sch. people's distr of 
DU' (p. 31) • 

- CDAC's distr of DU . 
(p. 32) 



ECj+US-C 

ES-C +US-C 
, i *1 



UC+US-C 
2 2 



UC +US-C 
2 2 



ERLC 




UC 0 +ES-C 0 
2 2 
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- Order regarding priorities 

- James heeds ass't 

- 1977 District, needs ass't 

" - DU tech'l assist'ce in 
needs as't 

- Distr Adv'y Comm recs 

- Distr Supt asks prins to 
brainstorm 

- Prins' Comm recs 

- CDAC's failure to act 

- fchr-training ptished for 
incl'n 

- Tchr-tr'g de-emph'd 

- Input* on $ from Prins 

- Input on $ from CDAC 

- Adv'y Comm idea for new curric 

- Prop'l for 78-79 from Adv'y 
Bd 

- Impl. rev. & appr'l by ? 



- Summer planning session 

- Lack of orient 'n session 

-l)ec'n for standard lesson 
plan 

- Info from ext' 1, sources(p.24) 

- Inputs from 6 ethnic 
consultants (p. 5) 

t Grp's less plan .writing 
(p. 5) * • ■ , 

- C &-JL_consultant's reu'ns 
(p. 5) < I 

- Emotionalism of Nat, Am, 
consult 't; • 

- Sugg'n for 2nd* Na£ Am Wkshp 

- Tchrs' sugg fS fis~\?/*^ dittos 
& transp's (p. 25) 

- RH's sugg|ns to revise 
process (ignored) 

- RH's spec session on gaps 
in package - 

- RH's s£«sion ori, l-p'g& 
Afro-Am <regjected) ' / 



( 



EC 2 + US-C 2 

us-c_ 

ES-C 2 

uc 2 +uS - c 2 

ER 2+ EC 2 ■ 
ES-R„ > 



- Tchrs 1 "preconceived notions" 
(p. 30) 

- tchrs ! + pars 1 recr f t of par, 
res. persons (p. 31) 

- pars 1 recs as res^eople 

- TREAD eval'r's suggri (ignpred) 

- 85 l£s plans deliv ! d to syst 
(p. 5) 

- TREAD eval f n 



Dunfey University; 2. Student Publications 



ACTIVITIES 




CONTEXTS 



(EC) 



(EC) 

(EC+US-C) 
^(E^UR) 
(US-C) 



/"ES--C 2 +US-C 2 
ES-C„+US-C* 



Bum 1 s > 



r / 3t3^port for 
student newspapers etc 



- DU ! s publ'g serviefes 

- R ! s role^def'h 

- abs. of res. knowl. 

- net f ly motiv'd school^ 



ES-C 2 

ES-C 2 +US-C 2 
ES-C 2 

us-c 2 . 
us-c 2 

i EC 2 +US-C 2 



us-c. 



reps 



<3> 




EC 3 +ES-C 3 
^EC 3 +US-C 3 



636 Guidelines (basic skills) 
Supt's Cir #33 
ERC ! s eval'n of 77-78 prog 
Needs AssVt interp'n ^ 



DU ! s help t<5* 77-78 prog 



Adv'y Comm ideas + endors't 
Prins 1 Comm's,*' " " 
"buy in" idea from CDAC 
CDA*C disapproval \ reasonsfor 
publish elsewhere, idea 

reduct ! n in $ to District 
transfer of $ from DU to Dist, 
78-79 prop ! l for stud publ'ns 
coord hires first staffer ' , 
Coord hires second staffer 
' s pusher central 'z'n' 

- R's pusher decentr'z'n' 

- R f s dissent idea * > 

- CDAC urges training prog 

- R f s props Workshpp 

- Workshop held 

- ^9-80 prop f l 



4 coc 

V B* ! 
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I^nfey University: 3* Basic Reading Skills 



ACTIVITIES 



planning 



CONTEXT 



(UC) 

^ (UC+US-C) 

(EC) 

(ES-C) 

(UC) 



- phil on utiliz'n 

i 

- poor comm'c'n esp'ly 
in C/T services 

- JL's ideals 

- JL's personality 
c PL636 Guidelines* 



/es- Ci 


- no needs assess f t 


ES-C^ 


- DU 1 s exp with HR . 


UC^+US-C 


- efforts to gener. input + 




^census 




- James needs ass't 


ES-R 


- District-wide* " 


( ES-C 

< 


- grins' " \ . « 


US-^ 


- TB -recb JL. 


EC 1 +US-C 1 


- successive prop'1 drafts 


us-c 1 +us-c 1 


- prop'1 review + approval 


Y us-c 2 


- ideas on monitoring mech'ms 



us-c 2 

ER 2 + EC^+UC. 
ES-C^ 



uc 2 +us-c 2 



^grad. 
rdg course I ES-R 2 

ES-C 2 

ES-^+US-^ 

r us-c 

3 

/ (S)\ec 3 +uc 3 

W ° rkSh ^ls-R 3 

us-c 3 ( 

ES-C 3 +US-C 3 



tchr's recruited 

JL teaches course 

tchr's inf'l eval'n of course 

DisT*" n hhuPrs eval'n efforts 

poor data from eval'n 

JL's eval'n of course 

Comm's final (neg) evaf'n of 
course 

tchrs recr'd (implTed) — 

workshops ^taught 

ERC eval. data 

sup, to leaders by TT Cofom 

Comm's final (neg) eval'n of 
course % 



I 
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CONTEXT ( con 1 t) 



(ES-^+US-CJ- 
4 4 



C/T se^vices^ES-C 



4 

US-C. 
4 

IC.+US-C. 
4 , 4 



Year One, 



-implicit monitoring by C/T Comm 
during year 1 * 



ES-C 4 +U*-C 4 



ES-C, 



ES-R„ 



•EC 5 +US-C 5 



(ES-C 5 +US-C 5 ) 

-ongoing eval 'n^biLMonit 'g Comm all yr. \ ES-C 



C/T set-/ ES-C 5 +u^-C 5 




vices Year Twd 



EC C 



ES-C 5 +US-C 5 
ER 5 

EC 5 +US»C 5 , 
ES-C 5 +US-C 5 
ES-C,. 



rES-R- 
6 

EC^+US^b- 
6 6 



<g) lus-c 



»C/T Services, |eC.+US-C- 

further / 6 6 
US-C- 
6 

EC-+US-Ca 
6 6 

ES-c^+uSrC- 

6 6 



orig'1 prop'l: no transptn $ 

idea to give services in schoo.' 

add'l ideas re prog from C/T 
Comm 

changes in planned procs, a 
during yr. 

amended prop'l, from exper 

^vel'n, implicitly formal 
(by ERC, p. 6) 

inf'l eval'ns by particips 
t 

needs ass't data not used 

ERC formal eval'n prev.yr.-^s . 

prop'l for Year Two 

ideas from prev.yr. rejected 

data on oper'l procds: not usee 

Dist. Rang. Coord, suggs co- 
teaching 

♦ 

rev. of u co-t'g prop'l (neg) 
by Cori&n. 

JL suggs videotaping 

DU offers $ for v't'p'g 

rev. of vid't'pg (neg) by Comm 

SEED Prog, described 

JL props adapting SEED 

JL prop'l ignored by Comm 

TREAD eval'n (implc. inf'l) . 

prev. year's needs assess* t 

Adv'y Comm + Prins' prop'l 

Mon'g Comm seeks to use JL 

Mon'g Comm rev's prop'l (neg) 

M. Comm again reqs JL ideas 

JL makes matter prop'l 

M Cptm again revs ftrop'l (neg. 



Dunfey University: 4, Physical Education 



CONTEXTS 



ACTIVITIES 



/ 



UCj+US-Cj 



ES-C, 



« 0 



ES-Cj 
US-Cj 
EC, 



- Cood'r calls + facs mtngs, 
Su 76 

- agree 1 1 HRHS, needs facs 

- Admin + REPC i-nf'l needs ass 1 

- HRHS Chaii; seeks out KH •* 

- abortive <FA 76 curric mtngs 



(US-C) 



(US-C) 
(US-C) 



Comer's support for 
pairing 



- BB service trad'n 



service not rev'd 
ip T+P at BB * 



9. 



us-c 2 

ES-C„ 



EC. 



-^Chair seeks*DU profs 



• © 



^ES-C 2 +US-C : 



"US-C. 



EC 3 +US-C 3 
ES-C 3 +US-C 3 
ES-C 3 +US-C 3 
ES-C 3 +US-C 3 

ss-c 3 +us-c 3 

EC.+US-C. 
4 4 

ER-+EC,. 

D D x 



ER 5 +EC 5 
US-C, 



us-c c ^ 
us-c 5 
Ler 5 +ec 5 



EC 6+ US-C 6 

ES-C 6 +US-C 6 
iER 6+ EC 6 



'0 



- visits ^to HRHS by profs (inf 1 
Nds Ass't) 

- HRPS tchrs present phil'y 

- DU profs present suggn's * * 

- rel 'ps+underst 'gs establ'd 
both ways » \ 

- Coord's asks KH to write for 
78-79 prop'l 

- KH writes propyl 

- HRHS fac rejs intramural comf 

" " revs curric dev't 11 

- " " " staff dev't " 

- rev+appr 1 1 <*>y 636 Adv'y Comm 

» 

- curric guides prep'd, 78-79 

- staff tr'g in gymnastics + 
outdoor rep 

-*staff trains sfcaff in gymn'cs 

- tchrs orgs other gymnastics 
tchrs - 

- tchrs asks KH for DU'fac's 

- KH gets DU facs for gymn'c's 

- staff trains staff in outdooi 
rec 

- tchr writes" J2SEA prop'l for 
» int£&jnurals * 

- prop'l appr'd by? 

more staff trailed in gymn'cs 
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Massachusetts College: 1. Elementary Math Assistance 



.'•\ 



12/13$) 




c6ntexts 



ACTIVITIES 



/ h 



T. 



a. (EC+US-C) Tile's, xole def 
K. (EC) input of MC studs 

c. (UC) • 



Tile's exper in inhovS J^k 

. <\ . 

d. (US-C) Tile's reqs day-long sessions - ' ' 



4F- 

d. 

e» 
f . 

g- 

h. 



uc i . 

us-c 1 
us-c^ 

ED^ 
UC, 



Dist. Sup't proposes 
D.S. co-opts Prifts 
D.S. asks MC h 

Coord' r Recruits" Til& * 

/ * • 

City Task .Force guidelines 




Tile coopts D.S. + staff 



EC.+US-C., 
1 i 1 



Tile, D.S. T + MC apply for $ 
ES-C 1 +US-C 1 applic'n approved 
US-C, 



ES-C 1 +UC 1 



(EC) 



sh&red e£ "at »ses"sions^ 



f. (US-C+ES-C) testing worksheets 



g. (Ss-c) 

hf^ES-C) 



Tile of proj 

D.5/+ Priris eval'n 



tchfs recr'd for proj. 
Tile ru'ns sessions *\ - 

doc't on c ||y and ^str. curries 

' \ i 



'I 



uc 2 . . 

EC 2 +US-C 2 < 



snggs\worksheets - 
2;ijLe accepts sugg'n 



f 

c. \^EC 2 +US-C 2 ' T^e write prop 1 ! 

d. ES-C-+US-C- p*ppJl approved 
EC 2 * + UC 2 * Tile runs sessfionS ' 




Tile involves non-par t*g tchrs - 



Tile insists on released, time 
eval'ns by all, are pos. 



S-C- Tile writes prop 1 ! 



M 
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Massachusetts College; 2. Math Assistance 



12/J.2/8Q 



CONTEXTS 



a. (US-C ) 
c 



" b. (fcS-C ) 
c 

c. (US-C ) 
^ c 

d. (ES-C ) 

: c 

e. (ES-C ) 

c 



> f % (EC c ) 



h. 



(EC+UC) 



a. . US-C, 



'IS-C-, 



y c, # . ER,+^C,+US-C, Smith .resps + writes pybp'l 
d. ES-C,+US-C, implicit *rev. of prop'1 




ACTIVITIES 



Ingliss reqs MC aic 
(?hair/s info 



Smith teache 
probs of impl 



aches 1 - * 

impl'n at ungliss 



teachers 1 atts re work 

tchrS 1 salaries V 
pp6r l'd'p 
c tchrs 1 worries 
tchrs 1 misunderst f g re 

Math Lab v . 

tchr3' doubts re helpfulnes\ g.- EQ 2 +ES-C 2 * Brown works with tchrs on 



d. EC 1 +US-C 2 



, Brown recr'd 

" > «* 

Brown's efforts nullified by 
Head 

informal needs survey by Brown 
Brown writes prop 1 1 
2fl by 



®\ e. EC-c 2 +US-C 2 prop* 1 'reviewed by GDAC 

f. US-C 2 +ES-C 2 Brown advises Pl f g + ,Eng v 'y 



lack of needed expertise in 
consultants 

St's role def + beh. 



(uc 2 ) 



beh'l^objs. 

Brown role def^n + beh 
Brown ^eparts no Math help 

.(see add'l contextual inputs for ^episodes 
#2 'and #3) 

ES-R, 



(us-c^r 



OP 



US-C. 



US-C- 



f3' 
uc, . 



V 



testing data worries Ingliss 
Ing^^S^asks for hpip 
Co-ord f r recruits Stone 
Stone writes concept pape* * 
Stone circs paper 

r 

Stone writes prop 1 ! 
Stone demands school commit $ 

h. Es-C.+US+C. Implicit review of- proposal 

3.3 - • 

/i. us "^3 head + chair pe'rsuade Stone to ' 

* • - * stay 



f • EC 3 +US-C^ 

g. uc. 



a. • UC. 



®U ES-c/ 



1 ». 
community. fee planning struts 

* 

info -re ingliss 



er|c * % 
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~ Massachusetts College: 3. Student Assistance 



CONTEXTS 



ACTIVITIES 



a* 


(EC) 




(US-C) 


Cv 


(ES-C)» 


d. 




e. 


(ES-C) 


f. 


(ES-C+ 




US-C) 


g- 


(EC) 



CP 



MQ Fac's fan'ty PS ' r , 

info re *MQ gets out 

studs, learn in FW . 

Dirs 1 knowl. of -pub. schls 

sttids 'knowledge of pub' 
sphoQls * 

Dir% explain shortage of • 
studs v ^ 

shared belief in indivT 
■instruct. - 



r- 


USrC 1 * * 


Coord 1 r recruits fac for need 


/b. 


ES-R 1 


£/^5^needs 'assessment 


C. 


us-c 1 


tchrs req* MC stud ass'jt'ce 


d. 


.us-c 1 


tchrs req PE ass' fee 


e. 


ES-R. 

1 < 


surveys of sec schs 




EC 1 <*US-C 1 


Worn Phyjs Ed wnit.es prop'1 • 




ES-Cj* US-C 1 


prgposSl ignored +' 


: 


us-c-; 


Coord f r recr^Studs + profs, 
PE + other * 


i. 


ES-C 1 


Distr. staff places studs 




es-c y ; 


Coord' r orients . studs 




ES - c i 


implicit prog ev^l'ri JLp.6) » 





us-q 2 


lc 


r 


US " C 2 


Id 


c. 


us-c 2 


lh 




ES-C 2 


li 

> 


1 


ES-C 2 


• ij 




ES-C 2 j 


lk 







« r 

Steps -presumably 
followed in yeat 2 * 



r a. 
b. 
c: 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g. 

h. 
i. 



US-C. 

% us-c. 

US-C 



3 .* 



ES-C. 



ES-C 3 ' 

us-c 3 * 

us-c 3 

us-c 3 

ES-C„ 



Steps presumably followdc 
in- year 2 



lc 
Id 
lh 
ii 
lj 

'Dir. named* 
Dir arranges busing 



/ 



Dir. arranges profs to go to sc 
lk.- - 
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Massachusetts College: 4., Environmental Studies 



CONTEXTS 



(EC 1 ) 
(EC 1 ) 
(ES-Cj.) 



Bates phil'y 
Bates^MC bias. 
Bates knowl. of ch'n 





ACTIVITIES ° X ; 


/ a. 
'±b. 


ER 

US-^ 


NEED Pro j . 

Bates reqs NC aid 


c. 


° EC i 


Bates proposes 


\ d ' 


ys-c. 


Bates mobiliz'n of tc^irs 


1 e ' 


♦EC^ + US 


-C^ Co-ord'r writes prop'l • 


1 f. 
\ 9 ' 


EX+C 2 +US- 
EC 


-C 2 implicit review of prop'l by? 
Co-ord'r assists tchrs 


1 h " 


US-C 


Co-ord'r .recruits MC fac 


i. 


uc 


poor integr'n of MC fac 


j- 


ES-C 


^CooEd'r arrs details on Cape 



(5 (+?)) - ES-C 



implied multiple evaln's of v 
proj + yearly propyls 



V 

1 



ES-C 3 +UStC 3 

us-c 3 
us-c 3 < 



- <79 eval'n * « 4 ^ 

- Bates + tchrs plan rev'ns 
- 1 Bates reqs MC aid 

- Ccrtfrd'r recruits"*jiew MC staff 



ir 
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